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PRfiFACfE 


iVOTHiNG of to-day, it may be suggested, can be really iiiidci- 
stood wllhoiit its history. This, at any rate, is Iriio (d‘ the 
complicated policy of the Knglish Poor Law, which is now 
(1910) costing the public (for the United Kingdom) close 
upon twenty Hellions sterling every year; a»d wliicli is pro- 
ducing, on the whole, results which led the Koyal Commis- 
sioners of I'JOo-lOOO, without distinction of political or 
economic party or creed, to their unanimous and em])hatic 
condemnatory verdict. That policy i.s embodied in a he- 
wil(Jtn'iiig chaos of Statutes and Ordi-rs, Circulars and Minutes, 
general reports and oflicial letters, the si)eciric provisions of 
which, so far as they are contemporaneously in force, and so 
far as they are pu]»Iicly known, the legal t(?xt-books and 
elementary manuals seek to re-arrange in such a way lliat 
the Poor Law (luanlian (jr Workhouse Master may l(*arn, 
at aify rate, what m legally prescribed. Put thougli a precise 
flWtemeut of what i.s to- day prescribed, in alphabetical or other 
orc^er, may suflice for the practical work of the administrator,* 
i? does not afford us any idea of the general policy that lies, 
bchifid the pre.scription|i, and^ fails even to enable the ordibr.Tvy 
citizen to understand wliat is being done. We f^iggost, in 
shoit, tlmt the English, litjor T>aw policy to-day cannot he 
corr^.tly appreciatec?,^ or even intelligc^itly cornprelumdoijj, 
witBout some knowledge *of the steges thlbugh^which,^ th^ 
Bourse of the past s^'cnty-five years, it gradu^ly been 
moufded intcT its present form. To any on% vvlm compares 
the contents of the Annual of the Local Governmenl 
Board of to-day witfi those l»f felftn littl^ volumf in whicli* 
Poor.liaw Commissioners of l836 descried their activity, 
it will Ije evident that/ throughout the wliole ra^jge of the 
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• Poor Law, the Policy of the Jientral iliithority h^ UDaergOn< 
great chang^. What Ihese gauges jlave actijal^^ been, •and 
at what dates and in what arcfer ^ley occurred, the fdlowing 
chronologic;^ y^flysis of the action of the Poor ^|iw Conf- 
thC ^or1!aw Hoard, and the Local (iovemment 
Hoard for En|laf5^ and Wales attempts to, set forth. * • 

# The^ extent, th«i complication, and \^hatjuay thought 
tlje anditvi of *11118 analysis^ may pmhabJj daunt many who 
c^ight to lead if. Hut if tliey ilill pe^evere.^hey win find 
that the ^ert^ and e,xact ch»nologicaf r^onl UinniglY which 
they are taken with reganl to each class of paupers — the 
Able-bodied, the Vagrants, the Sick, the Women, the Children, 
the Aged, etc. — will presently reveal to them tlic current in 
which tliey are theni'^elves moving, the stream of tendencies 
down which w(^ are all lloating, witli a clt^ines.s of com- 
prehension not otherwise to bo obtained. It is here 
not a question of whether we approve of this evolution of 
policy, or of whether we should seek to promote or to 
resist it, but merely of what exactly it has beiui, and there- 
fore now is. * 

In view of the attention given to the Poor J.aw by many 
writers, it is, perhaps, a matter for surprise, that no such 
chronological analysis of policy has liefore been undertaken. 
Except in ri'gard to a few special matters, it is im}H)ssible, in 
any published work, to trace the exact course of development 
of English Poor biw policy since the great revolutidu of 
1884. The most systematic liooks upon the xhhiglisii Poqf 
,Iiaw System, such as those by Dr. Asebrott and Jtonsieur 
j5mile Chevalier, ‘ have confined themselves, in the maift, Ht> 
, l y li ffl cription of the contemporaiT statp of things, with jmly 
comparatively brit'f and ^ generar accpiints of how it came 
about. The popuJ*r manuals, shc);! as the admirable little 
ly>ok of the Hev. W. Fowle, can .naturally only g*ive rsuch 
^crapsT of history 4 as are ^ current.^, tven Mr. Mackaf, id 

ww, inr Anijlish Piior Ltw •SiisUin, by I’aiK feiix aschrott, 

lc;uislato<i by H. Thojims, L'^SS and 1902; £m Lot drs pauores et la 

sociHi anglah>\ \m' E. Cho\'alin«^iS96 ,• Thr lirttrr ASninislralwtt, of the 
*ilw Law, Sir William Cha:i<re, Saqf;., ; Thc^'ubhc LdUf of the Poor, 
tj' T. •Mackay, 1901 ^;* Vgale d la luUe contre U ^uperime m 
Anglftem, par (1. E. dft Fioment, 190;'*. * % 

* The Poip" Law, by tha R«v. T. W. Fowle, 1^81 ; The English Poor Latoe, by 
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adding a l|iird* volunil to »ir Mreorge JSicholls’ History of iki 
Er^lisk Poof^Law} hw limited hiuiSelf to .a series of essays 
oil pedicular points, witli^t at^*?nipting but the briefest 
chronol<%ical analysis of the evolution poTid|(^ df the Central 
•Authbrjty since 1834, upon which the wlujle ^miuftlftiiwJfl 
df the Boards of Guardians depends. 

It is* easy io understand this generaT reluctanct> Jo wdrk 
out, from the matonali^thjjmsekos, the Poor* La^#hisforytof 
the last three»-quarte^of a anitury. As witl> aU ^netcentli- 
cent\j^j’ history, till extent, the* variety, and thenntricacy of 
the various sources are simply overwhelming. The munber 
of official records — Statutes, Orders, Circulars, Minutes, 
Reports, I^etters, etc. — dealt with for the present small volume 
(qjithough we have confined ourselves in the main to the 
publications of the Central Authority itself, and have not 
been able to consult the manuscript recoids and letter-books 
of more than a score of the Boards of Guardians) runs into, 
literally, tens of thousands. 

So great a mass of documentary mattM’iul, without arrange- 
meTit, unclassified, uniiulexetl, formless, and void of any obvious 
significance, could be dealt with only by a systematic explora- 
tion. We may here descrilx*, as an instance of sociological 
method, the plan that wo adopted. What obscured the 
history was the manner in which masses of heterogeneous 
facts were heaped together To read, one after another, 
these complicated •Orders and lengthy Reports, each dealing 
a^ith aJJ kinds of paupers and various methods of relief, was 
bivt to accumulate confusion. They resembled a heap d 
geological conglomerates whicli could not be assayed until 
they had been broken up in^uch a way us to sort the difleieut 
materials into separate hoiiiogeneous paij^els. W(| discarded 
aU«ide^of making precis^ summaries, or analyses of particular 
sta^ptes or orders, bfljeviiig that in this ^‘'ay brevity is gaitf^jl 
onfy yi the expense df omitting imp^tanU qualif^t^ons. 
*Aftyr the choice of |i provisional scheme ^f classif^ation, to 
which careful thought wis given, the exf»r«sBion8 of poljpy 
embodied in ^ch document wei^ll severally copied on loose 

Miu Sophia Lonsdale, 1897 and 1902 by Jfir Wm. 

rhance, l^st, 1899 ; The Public Ji/hff of t/o' Pwr, by t. Mwikay, 1901. * 

^ * Hisliry of the English /^Ffr law, vol. lii., fiuin 1834 U> the present time 
by T. Mwkay, 1899. 
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Bbeets of paper or even 8ize* iijm uimie. j:< very Prescription 
or dictum conve 3 iing an (*xpr#8ion of policy Vltn regard to 
a particular class of paupers pj^ced upon a separate sheet 
Thus, a singfe^roer (y; Circular might yield items rrfating to 
to chjjflr^, to persons on Outdoor Relief, to' sict, 
to the aged, an^l §d on. However many^and however closelj^ 
related, were the Aasses to which the sane prescription 
applied, ii •ivas* noted on .a ^epa)^te^she«<| for each of ^hem, 
vfitli tliCf^te ^nd place and exact source. To deal in this 
way, with scrupulous ‘accuraiiy and exhatstiveness, all 
tlie Statutes, all the General Orders, all the Special Orders, 
all the (h'rculars, all the published Minutes, all the official 
reports, and all the letters of the Central Authority to which 
wo could gain access absorbed something like nine months’ 
continuous work? But for the first time order was evolved 
out of chaos. It was easy to sort the loose sheets by subjects, 
and to arrange each series chronologically. This done, we 
had before us, scj)arated out from the mass, every prescription 
or dictum as to the policy to be pursued, or the action to be 
taken with regard to each j)articular cla.ss. The serici of 
prescriptions and suggestions with regard to children, for 
instance, could be read in chronological secpience. At this 
stage it needed little ingenuity to seize the salient points. The 
development of policy leaped to the eyes. Another throe 
montlis’ work enabled the record to be put into a series of 
continuous narratives, with precise references to the original 
authorities. ^ *• 

• I'lie reader who wants merely to know what it /ill 
amounts to .should turn to the last four chapters. Here he 
k will find, succinctly set forth, lirf^. “Tine Principles of 1907,” 

' being the|principle| on \^iich, as a matter of fact, the Local 
Government Board was (and still * 1 ^), proceeding, in /sontiust 
\^th '*The Principled of 1834,” from wlyfih seventy-five y^rs^ 
of /xferience* hav^ reluctantly driVen it. In su^jgiequent 
chapters Vjdll be #found a critical exa^jination of lx)th, the 
^jority and the Minority Reporft of the Poof T^w Com- 
mission 0^ 1905-1909, in*^ri^ li^ht of these Principles of 
1834 ” and " Princiides of*l with an aftempt to appreciate 
wJat is novel in 'those Reports, and to estimate ho\^ &r the}ii 
are severally consistent with a due enforcement of person^ 
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respcmsibilitj^' If theireader oY reviewer ia etiU more im* 
patient ^ he wih probably ^ con^nt himself, with the final 
Bipnmary and conclusion. 

It remains for us to acknowledge the helpVit^iout wliich 
this work could not have been accomplished^, ^e lask'wiW^ 
undertaken at the suggestion of the Koyal Crfbuaission on the 
Poor Law; and •it formed the subject of a re^iort cironlatefl 
to thetCommis|ion if'Jul^ 1#07.* No printed docfi€ient law 
been quoted which Is Qfit published to tlu* world ; «?iid (witK 
triflin^Vxceptions ca ancient date) no imprinted 4liuute or 
Letter h^ been used which has not been issued as a pifolic 
document, or is not freely accessible in the official archives. 
But we owe to the officials of the liOcal Government Board 
and of the Boards of Guardians concerned — and among so 
many it w^ould be invidious to particularise — bot only various 
facilities for consulting these public documents, but also many 
helpful suggestions, criticisms, and corrections of errors of 
fact Above all we are indebted to Miss Mary Ixingman, of 
Girton College, Cambridge, and of the Ixmdon »Scliool of 
Economics and Political Science, for the whole of the laborious 
service of elfecting, under our direction, the preliminaty 
breaking-up of the conglomerates, and much help in the more 
interesting work of making the final assay. Without this 
zealous, im.sparing, and devoted as.sistance, we could not have 
foun^ time to execute the work. Mrs. K H. Spencer, D.Sc. 
(Rcon.), investigate* r for u.s the records of various Boards of 
(luardiacs up and down the country, in order to trace their 
offiaiul correspondence with the Poor J^w Ouinmissioners, the' 
Poor Law Board, and the I^cal Government Board. To Miss < 
Mildred Bulkley, B.Sc. '(Ecoi.), also of the London School of 
Economics and Political Scitmoc, we owj* not oiHy many 
suggbstiops of value, but.al^if the checking of all the references, 
jorrecting of the pia'jofs, and tlie preparing of tlie index. 

SIDNEV and B-SATItlCE 

41 5K08Vlftj0K*1loAl>. WehIMI.N'WKB. 

January t 1910. 

I* TIic Minority Report hae puuiin/io^ in book form, gi two 

prunes, Break Up of The Poor Lair, and The Pnl/lyC (Jrganvafion, of ttk 
Lalour ilarktt, each edit^, with an introduction, by S. ajid li. Weld) 
mans. 1909). 
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ENGLISH POOR LAW POLICY 

The English Poor Law Policy, of which we present an analysis, 
is that which has been from time to time promulgated for the 
authoritative guidance of local authorities in the relief of the 
destitute, whether laid down by Parliament or by Departments 
of the National Government. This policy is to be found 
principally in (1) Orders, whether “General” or “Special”; 
(2)ciiculars and other instructional communicatioiiB to oflicials 
and to local authorities, and (3) reports to Parliament. These 
documents fall into three periods, 1834-1847, 1847-1871, 
and 1871-1907, corresponding resiicctively with the Poor 
Law Commissioners, the Poor I.aw Board, and the Local 
Govenynent Board. But these are themselves governed by 
(4) (he Act of 1834 and subsequent amending statutes; and 
the*Act of 1834 itself lays down no policy, and having regard 
to iis'origin, and to its immediate connection with the recent 
Royal Commission, it caqnot ^ understood without (5) the 
Report of the Royal Commission of 1§34. Hence itfis con- 
venient, if jiot indispensable, ftu order to render the subsequeir 
an|lysi 9 intelligible, to l?egin with an exact statement of tin 
proposals ^f the Report of 1^34.* 

* This analysis Is confined to reiiSf in all its various fonps, excluding all 
questions of chargeal^ity (or tho re4Jt\yery fioiif [tersons of the amount 
expended on relieQ, settleniept, removal, aw^nent, lating, and mero«adininia- 
trative procedure. 




\MArTER 

THE REVOLUTION OF 1834 

It is unnecessary for us even to refer to the disastrous 
chaos into whicli the Poor Law and its local administration 
had in 1832 fallen, or to tlie events whicli* led up to the 
celebrated Royal Commission appointed in that year. Their 
report, presented in 1834, and the Poor Liw Amendment Act 
of the same year, together form the starting-point of all 
subsequent legislation and administration. 

Thk 1834 Rki'ORT 

The proposals of the Commissioners of 1834 were either 
formal "recommendations/’ exceptionally displayed in promi- 
nent Jype, or suggestions scattered among the pages which 
purport to 8ummaris(rTfre evidence. For instance, the famous 
" principt ” that the situation of the pauper should not 4)0 
mad^ "really or apparently so eligible as the situation of the 
in^ependent labourer of the,, lowest class” is not a "re- 
commendation,” but occilrs onify as an assertion in the course 
of an argument.^ We h’ave therefore included, in the follow- 
ing §tate^lent of "thj piidciplea of 1834,” all dogmatic, 
a^rtipns of this nature, as well as the formal recommenda- 
tions. 

A. — National Uniformly 

• V 

The most re?oiutionary piincipje of the Report of 1834 
— the fundamental basis alike ol «tl.e Act of 1834 and of 
J^h 9 policy ‘of the Centraji Authority — was that of national 

1 p. 228 of the Report of 1884. The referencei are to the latest reprint (1905) 

B 
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ifnifomity ift the treatment of each class of destitute persons. 
It was this principle tlfat \fQs in most marked contrast 
with the previous practice, uflder which each parish or union 
had pursued its own Poor Law policy. It*was*t!ii8 prin- 
ciple* that farniffhed the ground for the very existence Of 
a^ Central Authoritjj. The Cornmissionys recommended that 
there. lljJj^uld bp uniformity in the adnfinistraftion df relief in 
tjie differeif t pai/.8 of the country? in'ord^f 

(a) Jif retrace the “ perpetual sWftii^ ” from parish to i 
parish ; 

Xh) To prevent discontent among paupers ; and ^ 

(c) To bring the management more effectually under the 
control of Parliament.^ 

For this among other reasons the recommendation seemed 
to the Commissioners to follow, “as a necessfft-y consequence,” 

“ that the Legislature should divest the local authorities of all 
discretionary power in the administration of relief.”^ But 
they did not put this recommendation into large type. What 
they put into large type was the recommendation that Uiere 
should be a Central Authority to control the administration, 
directed to frame and enforce regulations, “ as far as may be 
practicable . . . uniform throughout the country.” ® 

It is to be noted that the uniformity proposed by the 
Commissioners was a geographical uniformity in the treatment 
of particular classes of paupem, both indoor and outdoor, in 
different places, not an identical treatment of all paupers, oj of 
al^tho paupers in any one place. We shall deal presently wtth 
their varying recommendations with regard to particular clashes. 
But in two categories they proposed a further uniformity, a 
uniformity in the treatment of different individuals in a class. 
They omphiitically pointed out that any attempt to discriminate 
according to merit, in the atvard (fiit^oor reliefs is •dan^rous 
anc|j, likely to lead to fraud.* This proposed further uniili^^ity 
or tr^tment* among individuals in a class, it will seen* is 

expressly limited to the amount to be given oEb outdooF relief. 
*It is not repeated in thal part of the Beport ^hich deals with 
classification in institutionf,®nor nioes it iipply to the decision 
as rt) whether df not outtidof relief should be giv^ at all. A 

• • 

> 2W-280 of the Report of 1834, *» p. 294 of the Report of 1884. 

* p. 297 of the Re{K>rt oCl834. * p. 47 of the Repo^ of 1884. 
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farther uniformity recommended 'by tjie OommiWtoners waa 
that of ^identity of treatment ^f tfie* able-bodied, whether 
deserving or undeserving, io tlul we shall rdfer in connection 
with the al)?e-bo(fied. It is to be noted that the Commissimicrs 
do jot explicitly apply it to any but the able-Jfcdi^.* 

Bodied 

Apart from a fei ' sfray suggestions, it migjit atrfiost be 
said th|t the Report of 1834 >vas entirely directed to the 
treatment ^f the adult able-bodied labourer, with the faniily 
dependent on him. I^t us lake, for example, the famous 
principle, already referred to, that the situation of the 
individual relieved shall not,” on the whole, " be made really 
or apparently so Eligible as the situation of tlic independent 
labourer of the lowest class.” This proposal, characterised as 
"the first and most eB.s(*ntial of all conditions,” occurs, as a 
dogmatic assertion, in the discussion of the remedial measures 
to beji])plied to the aUcdmlicd} It cannot be said to bo clear 
from the Report whether the Commissioners wished this 
principle to be understood as applicable to the relief of any 
persons other than adult able-bodied wage-earners and their 
families. It is followed by forty-four pages of argument and 
illustration relating exclusively to the able-bodied wage-earner. 
These are summed up a sentence at p. 279 ("If the vital 
evil, of the system, relief to the allc-hodicd on terms more elyjibl 
tha% rcffidar industry ”), which points to the same limitation 
Th^ principle is not reasserted when the Commissioners 
in quite other parts of their. Report, make their few re- 
commendations with regard to the aged, the sick, tfid the 
^orphan poor. We have failed, indeed, 4ven to satisfy ourselves 
from \he context whelJicY the Commissioners had in their 
•minds, the case of the Udult able-bodied woman without a 
•hu^and. •Though there is no |)hrase or definition exclfding 
*the in(tependent* female wag 4 - earner from the term “able- 
bodied," the Coijmissioners frequently use tRis term us 
applicable to meif only ; and* nowhere do they menfion, in 
recommendation or by way of illusti^flon, uncfdir the category 
9f alle-bodied, the independent woman worker. 

* pp 263-;2S4 of the Report of'l834^ > p. 22ft of the Report of 1834. 
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Whence pass to recommendations expUoitljr restricted to 
the able-bodied, we are left^in tjie same uncertaii^j as to 
what the term mcludes. ifo^ deinition of able-bodied occurs 
in tpe Beporlf From the course of the argmnenl^ ibrougbout 
and all thet ilMlstmtions from the evidence, we infer lhat the 
Commissioners fia^} exclusively in view^the adult man capable 
of ob^ining jemployraent in the labour market tft any wage • 
/whatsoever, together with his Wife and'childien undei sixteen. 
dependrSlt oi^ him. It is iraportanlT fo |iotice this ambiguitjj 
in the Keport of 1834, because it explains a similar ^biguity 
in* the subsequent policy of Parliament and tjje Central 
Authority. 

Assuming that we understand what classes of jjersons 
were intended by the Commissioners to be included under the 
term able-bodfed, the proposals of the Keport of 1834 are 
clear and peremptory : 

I. That outdoor relief to the able-bodied and their 
families should be discontinued ; except — 

(a) As to medical relief ; and 

(b) Apprenticeship of children. 

No other exceptions should be made. “Where cases of 
real hardship occur, the remedy must be applied by individual 
charity, a virtue for which no system of compulsory relief can 
or ought to be a substitute.” ' “ It appears to us that this pro- 

hibition ” (of outdoor relief to the able-bodied) “ should come 
into universal o{)eration at the end^oT two years.” * M^ean- 
\Wiile, it was suggested — 

(a) That there should be a gradual substitution of. relief 
in kind for money ^doles ; * 

(5)^" That all who receive '•’relief from the parish should 
work for the parish exclusively, as hard and for less 
wages than iudepchaent labourers work {br in- 
dividual employers." * 

fi) That the able-botlied, even “of the best i^haracl^r,” 
should not be offered " more tha4 a. simple sub- 
ihstence. The . person of bad character, if he be 
allowed anything, cduld not, be allowed less.”® 

p. 268 of Rljjfort of 16«.o * * p. 297 of Report of 1884. 

• p. 298 of Rei)ort of 1834. * • • 

* p. 982 of Report of 1834, made by wajFof comment aa to the teroportf^ 

policy. * p. 264 of Report of 1884. 
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That these recommendations 'bad in view onljr the adult 
ahle-IxM^ed pebon, capahle^of oi^tainin^ employment for wages, 
is supported by the explicit statement of tl|B Commissioners 
th*at thef eutdoer relief of which we have recommended the 
abolitidh . is, in general, partial relief . . . vjurianoe with 
th^ spirit of the 43r(Lof Elizabeth, for the/rAmars of that Act 
could scarcely ha^k^e intended that the overseers^ shoul^'tak^ 
order jor setting to»*work ’ ithos^ who huve^ woiic anrf arfi 
engaged in work ; n|>r*oould they by the words ‘ alf^persons 
using ordinary and daily trade 8f life tb get ifieir living by ’ 
have iiite^ided to describe pei*sons ‘ who do use an ordinary 
and doily trade of life.' ” ^ 

11. That the able-bodied should bo offered maintenance 
in a workhouse. It is important to notice exactly what the 
Commissioners here proposed, with all the enfphosis of largo 
type, ilelief to the able-bodied and their families was to bo 
“ in well-regulated workhouses (i c. places where they may he set 
to work accordiny to the spirit and intention of the of 

Eluahdhy^ 

These workhouses for the able-l>odied were to be separate 
from the buildings in whicli the aged and the children were 
accommodated ; they were to be under separate officers ; and 
were expressly not to form part of one great establishment 
containing other classes of paupers.® The character of the 
employment to be found for the able-bodied must also be noted, 
as the Commissioners made this a cardinal point. It will be 
reiftembered that the 43rd of Elizabeth directed that the ov#r- 
seer^ should obtain ** a convenient stock of flax, hemp, wool, 
an3 other necessaries for the jamr to work upon,” ie. that they 
should "set the poor *to wfuk” on a normal productive 
enterprise. This princijfle is repeated and emphasised by the 
Comf^^issioners. The ^pMyment to be found for the able- 
b^ed "ought to be useful’ employment” Fictitious, artificial, 
or uselesi labour was "pernicious,’* and "oughir to bftclrtj- 
fully preveQtecJ., . . . The association of the utility of labour 
to both parties^ the employer af lyell as th(f, employed, i^ 
one which we * consider it* ind^ important to preserve 
and strengthen; and we deem IkenryihiTig wMchievous v^ieh 

p. 262 of Report of] S34. » /Wrf. 

* pp. 806-307 of Rejwrt of 1884. 
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^wiiucessaril^ give! to it a re^lsive aspect At the same time 
‘ we believe that in extended ^tricts the requisite sourdes of 
employment will^be easily •found.* The supply of the articles 
consumed •in workhouses and prisons woul^J a.lai^e 

outldt* for the i^nufactures carried on in tlie Housed ^ They 
even refer, witji approval to outdoor empjoyment as possibl#in 
most districts. 


0 . — Vagrants « 

With rej^rd to’vagraAts, the Commissioners wjpre con- 
vinced that they would “ cease to be a burden,” if /hey were 
treated like the ordinary able-bodied pauper. The difficulty 
was to enforce this, and they therefore recommended that the 
Central Aiitliority sliould “be empowered and directed to 
frame and eufofce regulations as to tbe relief*to be afforded to 
vagrants and discharged prisoners.” “ 


2>. — Women 

With regard to the treatment of women, it cannot be said 
that the licportof 1834 afforded much guidance to the Central 
Authority. Whether or not the Commissioners meant to pro- 
pose the abolition of outdoor relief to the legally independent 
able-bodied woman is, as we have shown, indeterminate. In 
this lleport the single independent woman is nowhere men- 
tioned. llie wife is throughout treatedTxactly as is the child ; 
ai^i it is assumed that she follows her husband, bpth With 
‘ regard to the continuance of outdoor relief to the aged, the 
' impotent, and the sick; and with regard to its abolition* in 
the case of the able-bodied, ^uch •women as entered the 
workhouse were apparently to be regtfrded as divided into only 
two classes ; they were to be accoraihodajed either in the budding 
tor “ the aged and really impotent,” *oi; else in the House /or t|^e 
“ alfle^bodied* females.” ® •With re’gard to the reallji baffling 
problems presented by the widow, the desertei^^ w^/e, tl^ wife 
of the absentqi soldier or^ sailor, tlie wife of a hushed resident 
in another parish or anotlqjf coAntry — in each case whether 
with or without tdependenl children — the Report is silent 

* p. 824 of Rei>ort of 1834. * p. 340 of Report*of 1884. * 

f * p. 306 of Report of 1884. 
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To the claas of mothers* of illegitiihate ^ilcfreii the 
Coffliaiissioneri devoted much attention. The almost universal 
practice* -had been for suclj mdlbors to receive outdoor relief, 
the {kmom^ of which the pari^i was supposed to* attempt to 
recove* ftoin the putative fathers. We do ^pt find thrft the 
Export recommended any change in the an^tfio^ of relief 
of such peupei^. proposal was, in* effect, to ^\it the 

mothers of illemtimiy^ cl^djen krthe same posi^io^rae the 
widows with limitin’ ate ^children. As already menjioned, tlie 
Comm^sioners iiowiiore state whether .they recommend any 
changl^in the method of relief of such widows — unless, indeed, 
it could^be aigiied that these w'omen were to be included 
under the class of able-bodied. Tlie revolutionary change 
which the Keport propos(!d with regard to bastanly dealt 
with chargeabiljjy, not methods of relief. Tlia Commissioners 
strongly recommended the exemption of tlie putative father 
from any legal oldigation to Rumhurse the parish. “ If," 
say the Commissioners, “our previous recommendations are 
adopted, a bastard will be, wdiat l^rovidence appears to have 
ordltiued that it should be, a burden on its mother, and 
where she cannot maintain it, on her parents." ^ 


E. — The Children 

Apart from apprentice.ship, the Ileport deals only in- 
cidentally with children. It is assumed throughout that 
cflildrea go with their parents, both with regard to •the 
continuance of outdoor relief to the aged, impotent and sick,* 
and with regard to its abolition in the case of the able-* 
bodied. 

On one point the lleport is emphatic and clear, namely, 
that where children efiter the workhouse, they are to be 
§cco|umodated in a separate building, under a separate supers 
iptendeat, in order that* they rSay “ be edutated " ♦bj “ a 
person properly qualified to^act os a schoolmaster.” * 

With regeyd to apprenticQshif), all thl(t the Bepoft 
does is — 

( 1 ) Expressly to except rellel by way *01 apprentiaeship 
» p. 350 of Report of 1884. * p. 807 of R«iH)rt gf 1884. 
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/rom Its proposal* to abolish outdoor relief to the 
a^e-bodied parent^ 

(2) To recommend that * the; Central Authority should 
be empowered to make such re^latiofts ” as U 
migtt think fit; and subsequently "to. make a 
sppcitl inquiry ” into the suyect.* 

S'kiJc 

In cbntradistinction to the revolutiorikry proposals^of the*^ 
Report of 1834 with regard to the able-bodied, it ip^extra- 
ordiflary that it suggested absolutely no change wifn regard 
to the sick. The current practice was, in nearly every case, 
to deal with the sick by outdoor relief, with or without medical 
attendance.® "^he Report contains no suggestion for any 
alteration in this respect. When the Commissioners came to 
sketch out the classification of their proposed workhouse 
institutions, they did not include anything in the nature 
of a ho.spiUl* This explains why the Report of 1834 does 
not mention any provision for indoor medical officers. Fven 
when dealing with the able-bodied and tlieir families, the 
Commissioners explicitly except mediciil attendance from their 
proposed abolition of outdoor relief.® 

This omission of anything in the nature of proposals for 
indoor relief for the sick becomes the more significant when 
we notice that the Commissioners do allude with approval to 
a possible extension of institutional treatment for certtyn 
, classes of defectives, such as lunatics and the blind.® 

G, — Ths Jfjfcd and iTkpoteni (or Infirm) 

K 

An almost similar ffbsencc of proposals is to be noted 
wjth regard to the aged and impotent. • The current practice 
iVas to deal with these cases, as a rule,* by outdoor relief.% 0» 
this tile Confmissioners observe merely that " the •outdocff 
relief to the impotent (using thal^word as con>prebendiilg all 
dkcept the abliS-bodied and theij^ families) is^subject to less 
abuse. . \ . No use can bs'madft of the. lal]^ur of the aged 

* p. 262 of Report of 1884. * ^ « p. 338 of Report ©f 1834. 

* p. 48 of Report of 1884. ♦ pp. 306-807 of Re^rt of 1884. 

* p. 262t of Roport of 1834. ® p. 307 of Report of 1884. 
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and sick, and there is little room •for jobbing if tli^ir pension 
are ^d^in mdpey. Accordingly, we find that even in place 
distinguished in general bj the •most wanton parochial pro 
ftftion, the .alio vances to the aged and infirm are Inodemte.” 
The Ceu^missioners made no proposal that <^it(^oor rdlibf ti 
thfi aged or impotent ^(or infirm) should be ^lishod, or ever 
curtailed 

Sugh “aged aiid.reiilly impotent” personi^ as* were ii(y> 
^commodated in thj •^Morkhonse were to have aveparnti 
building to themselves, under "sa separate sfiperintendent; 
express^ in order that “the old might enjoy Uieir 
indulgences." 

Passing now to those proposals of the Keport which alfcctcd 
paupers generally, these cr)ncern the organisation of the work- 
house, emigration and relief on loan. 

//. — The Workhouse 

With regard to the workhoust^, the whole emphasis of the 
Report is npon classification of tlje iuniutes according lo their 
needs; and classification, not in Hej»arate parts of one building, 
but by the allocation to separate classes ol* entirely distinct 
buildings in order tliat tlicixi might be 8ei>arate and differing 
treatment under distinct manag».*nieut. 

The CoDiinissioners state (hat “ at least four classes are 
necessary ; — 

1. The aged and really impotent 

2. The children. 

3. The able-bodied females. 

4. The, able- bodied males. 

“Of whom wc trust the two latter will be the least 
nuiJ^rous classes. It aj)py4r3 to us that both the requisite 
classification and the fequisite superintendence may bo better^ 
(fbtafiied in separate feuiklings than under a ^single 
Tlie Commissioners were insistent that the treatment measured 
out to eack ^fass should dMfer according to i^ requirement^ 
and “ each clas# might thus necei^ie kn appropriate treatment ; 
the old might enjoy their indulgcn^^ without Jqrment froi^ the 
• 

1 pp. 42^3 of Report of 1834. ^ p. 307 of Be])ort of 1834. 

3 p. Wfl of Keport of 1834. 
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boisterous;^ tlie tfluldren bo* educated; and* the able-l^ied 
►subjected to such couBses of ^labour and discipline ^ as* will 
repel the indolent and ui(ii6us.y The need for separate 
buildings, tinder^ entirely different kinds Qf o®oers, .with 
different qualif^ations, at different rates of payn^ents — ^^in 
contradistuiction*to one large building under a single oflSber 
-r-is eiyphasised (fgain and again at,aifrerqpt parts of the 
lieporft^ Jt was, indeed, iaig%ly,in Q^der to provic^ these 
specialises] institutions that the Con4i»i8|ioner3 recommended^ 
the forrnation«of unions, it •being made a cardinal principle 
that the Central Authority should “ assign ” to the..^ ^^arious 
existing workhouses thus coming under one board of guardians 
" separate classes of poor." ^ 

It is interesting to notice that, apart from this cardinal 
principle of clafisification by separate and specialised buildings, 
practiailly the only recommendations relating to the organisa- 
tion of the workhouse, which are to be found in the Report, 
relate either to the character of the employment to be pro- 
vided in the buildings set aside for the able-bodied — which, as 
we have seen, was expressly to be of a normal produbtive 
character, free from repellent characteristics — or to the enact- 
ment of a maximum diet (and no minimum). ”The Com- 
missioners should be empowered to fix a maximum of the 
consumption per head within the workhouses, leaving to the 
local officers the liberty of re<lucing it below the maximum if 
they can safely do .so.” ^ 


/. — Em igration 

Without laying much stress upon emigration, the Report 
recommc^ids that any vestry sfiould * be empowered to pay 
for it out of the poor mte, in the case of persons (apparently 
whether paupers or not) having settlcn^nts in the parish^ and 
;iwilling to emigrate.® 


«/. — Belief oil Loan 

The Comnlissioners reco^^mended " that ij^hder regulations 

^ p. 307 of Report of 1834, \ 

* hi pp. 305. 306, 307, 8l5-314 of Report of 1834. • 

’ p. 814 of Report of 1834. * p. 208 of Report of 1834. 

* p. 85% of Report of 1834. 
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to be framed. .* . . parishes oe empowerea* to tr^t any relief 
affoiUed to the able-bodied, o^ to their families, and any ex-* 
penditure in the workhou|es, bj •otherwise^incurred on their 
afccojint.t^^a lo§n” to be legally recoverable. It is* to be noted 
that tiii§ proposal is expressly limited to th^ nbIe-b<*Wed or 
tc^ their families.” No detinition, as usual, is igi^en pf the term 
able-bodied.^ 


K.r-^The Principles 0 / 1834 

• , 

T^iini up tlie principles of administration recommended 
for adopffon in the Keport of 1 834, omitting minor recommenda- 
tions and incidental qualifications, they resolve themselves into 
three. The Principle of National Uniformity required that 
the relief allbrt^ed to each class of paupers sl^puld be uniform 
throughout the kingdom. The IVinciple of Less Eligibility 
demanded that the conditions of existence afibrded by the 
relief shouhl be les.s tdigible to the ajiplicant than those of 
the lowest grade of indcpendimt labourers. The Workhouse 
System was recommendcil on the assumjition that it was 
the only means by which the iTinciple of T^ss Eligibility 
could be in jiractice enforced. The two latter principles were 
applied explicitly only to the able-bodied and their families. 
To them (but to them only) any other form of relief ought, 
it was urged, to be made unlawful. 

The Act of 1834 and its Amendments 

• "The marked feature of this period is the paucity of statutory 
enactment affecting relief. Pnly four statutes^ contain any 
provisions on the subject (apart from administratiws detail), 
and^ these provisions arp almost * entirely mere enabling 
clauses, permitting th« Central Authority to make such rules 
jfs iUthinks fit, subject *to/i few specified exceptions. caif 
extract ^ix)m these exiguous provisions nothing in the^nature 
of a ^policy imposed by Pailiament on the Central Authoritj'. 
As already mentioned, it *was*^ assumed thtft the Central 

^ p. 837 of Report of*1834. 
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\ 

Authority vould *put into execution the jfroposala of the 
'Keport of 1834. Parliament coijtented itself with^ giving 
the Central AutJjority wide^ j)o\<f3rs and almost unfettered 
discretion id' the use of them. 

A . — National UnifornHty 

c 

PrioV to 1834 there weii5 matiyrautheritiesy legally ^titled 
t& order, ‘f3lief from the rates. ThetAcl^of 1834 made for^ 
national uniforinity by confiding this power, subject to certain 
exceptions as regards special classes, to the boards of p^rdians 
when formed; and until these were formed, to the select 
vestries or bodies formed under local Acts ; to the exclusion, 
in these places, of the Justices of the Peace and the overseers. 
The new relief-giving local authorities were wade subject to 
the control of a Central Authority, to be exercised by rules 
having the force of law. 

Two of the great classes of relief were singled out for 
special reference in the Act. The Central Authority was 
expressly empowered to make “rules, orders and regula- 
tions to be observed and enforced at every workhouse.”^ The 
Central Authority was also expressly empowered to make 
rules, etc., to regulate the relief of the able-bodied and their 
families.”^ With regard to all other classes of paupers (e.g, 
the aged and impotent ; orphan and deserted children ; widows 
and deserted wives, with their children; and the sick — 
unless any of these can be supposed to have been yicludftd 
•by Parliament under the term able-bodied) the Cenjiral 
• Authority had general powers only ; the administration of all 
poor relief was made subject to fcs direction and control ; and 
it was empowered and . directed " tU make rules for the 
management of the poor, the goveVnmejit of workhouses ,Und 
fUQ education of the children therein ... for the apprei\- 
ticiri{T%tho children of poor’persons ; and for the guidance and 
control of all guardians, vestries and parish oflpcerq so fer as 
relates to the iitanagementj or relief of the poor,” * 

f. * 

1 4 & 6 Willuim IV, c. 76; «oc. 45^, t * hid. sec. 52. 

' * foid. sec, 1 5. 
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B. — The Ahle-Boijtied 

It was expressly prov5ied^*t!h^t relief (p the able-bodied 
sltoidd Be* given only in accordance with the Tulcs of the 
Oentrdl •Authority. These rules might be ^ f ^ny klifd, in- 
cluding (subject to exceptions) a total pr(j/iit)ition,«then or at 
any future time. Hip the special preamble to this* ^ectioti, 
Parliaiient po^pted ^ the tlifFiAilty of " an immediate aitd 
universal remedy "-rdftilbtless referring to the propi^^l of tlfe 
Report of 1834 that all such •relief •should * be prohibited 
within^wo years. But Parliament gave no direction for 
prohibition, nor did it expressly limit the discretion of the 
Central Authority on the subject, beyond certain specified 
exceptions. These exceptions were (1) that complete discre- 
tion was reserved to the board of guardians s© far as regarded 
the grant of food, teni]torary lodging or medicine "in cases of 
emergency," subject only to reporting their action to the 
Central Authority ; and also, subject to the approval of the 
Central Authority, so fur us regarded the grant of money 
or other relief in such crises;* (2) that in cases of "sudden 
and urgent necessity " the overseer was required to give “ such 
temporary relief as each case shall require in articles of 
absolute necessity but not in nuuiey " ; ^ and (3) that any 
Justice might order medical relief in case of “sudden and 
dangerous illness" and relief in certain cases to non- 
parishioners.® 

• As*in the Report iteelf, no definition is given in the Act 
of what was meant by "able-bodied persons" In the special* 
preamble, however, prefixed to this section, it is recited that* 
it is enacted in consequence ^f the prevalent practicejof givin 
relief " to persons or thbir families who, at the time of apply 
in^.for or receiving ^uch' relief, were wholly or partially i: 
i^nployment of individuals." * 


C,-*- Viujrants 

The Act 0 * 1834 Is ^filenfr.with regard to vagrants, ii 
accordance^ with the proposal #fitihe Repw»t of 183^. tha. 


* Ibid. msj. .54, 

* Jbul. m-c. 52. 


* 4 a 5 William IV'. oi 76, sec. 52. 
» Ibid. 
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^hose destitihe persons who had hitherto been deemed vagrants 
should be dealt with simply as# other destitute persons. 
It may, however, Ae noted ‘that express provision was m&dp 
to enable any one Justice to order temporary* relidf in kind 
to persons nat {.ottled in nor usually residing in thtf parish, 
in cases of Urgtfnt necessity, in which th^<overseer had refused 
relief.' ^ ^ 

In 184^, however, it was en^etdd th^ thedocal authority 
might “ i^filicribe a task of work to 'he done by any person 
relieved in any workhouse in return for the food and ftdging 
afforded to such person/* and (implicitly) might detwn such 
person until the task was done ; but such detention was not 
to exc-eed four hours after breakfast on the day following 
adniiasion. Itefusal or neglect to perform such task, or wilful 
damage to property, subjected the person 'to be deemed 
an idle and disorderly person within the meaning of the 
Vagrancy Act of 1824. This section is not expressly con- 
fined to wandering persons, but the marginal note confines it 
to the “ occasional poor.” ^ 

In 1844 the Central Authority was empowered to 
combine parishes, in Ix)ndon and five other large towns, into 
districts for the provision of Asylums for Houseless Poor, that 
is to say, “asylums for the temporary relief and setting to 
work therein of destitute housel(\ss poor”; to constitute 
Boards for such districts ; with the consent of such Boards, 
to direct the establishment of such asylums, at the expense 
of the poor rates of such districts, up to a maximum of 
one-fifth of their whole Poor Law expenditure ; and to mal(e 
rules, etc., for such asylums, su|)ject to a conscience clause 
and to fiTiilities for entry by ministers of different denomina- 
tions.® These Asylums fbr Houseless Poor were to be mildly 
p^nal establishments, supplementary toc the workhouses, and 
fnvolving detention for a ^ term not •exceeding four hours 
after lA'eakfasf on the day after admission ; or, in ttie case 
of a person subjected to punishKieiit for an* 'offence ^om- 
raStted during Ais stay, ft,r any ^ period up to twenty -four 
hours.^ ‘ ' 4 * 

4 ^ i < 4 ' 

» 4 & 6 William IV. c. 76, sec. 64. * 6 & 6 Vic. c. 57,*8eo. 6. 

* 7 a 8 Yio. 0 . 101, sees. 41 to 66. ^Jbid. see. 58. 
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D , — Women 

^ in the Eeport of 18l4, the AcUof 1834, women 
do not ap^^r as*a class. It is assumed that niarned wonien 
follow their husbands, either with regard to ldie«continuauce 
of outdoor relief to t^e aged, the impotent ain^ the sick ; or 
with regard* to ite regukition or prohibition in the casd ^if the 
r able-bodied. 

It is, as we liavs .llif>wn, dillicult to infer tliat*'t\o term 
" able-ljtfdicd ” was meant to include any but j^ersons ordinarily 
in einpfo^'rnent at wage.s, or capable of such employnii'nt. 
Whether or not rarliainent had in contemplation under this 
term even the adult indci'cndent woman without encumbrances 
seems to us doubtful. It is practically clear that tlio term 
was not intended by Parliament to apjdy to the widow, 
however able-bodied in the ordinary sense, nor to the deserted 
wife, tlie wife of the absentee .‘?uilor or soldier, or the wife 
of a hu.sband resident in another parish or another country, 
if (tnu of thac were encumhemi with youiuj children, and so did 
not fall under the class (jf persons actually or potcmtially in 
employment at wages, cited in the preamble to the section 
dealing with the able-bodied.* If this is so, we can only infer 
from the Act, as from the Keport, that no change in practice 
was then suggeiited. With regard to such w'oinen, at least, 
the discretion of the Ckmtral Authority in its “ direction and 
control ” of poor relief, and its *' management of tlie poor,” 
and its power to make rules "for the guidance and control 
of ” the local authority " so far as relates to the management 
or relief of the poor,” was unfettered.* 

The fact that widow*s were not considered by Pniliament 
to be included within the* term “ able-bodied persoiis and their 
families” may further inferred from a section in tlie 1844, 
Agt. ^iThis provided that the wife of a husband either 
l>eyond t4ie seas, (6) in the custody of the law, of (c) coiJIined 
as a l«natMJ or* idiot, shouh^ iiotwitlistanding her coverture, 
be treated for pi^-poses of xdi(^,a^if«he were aXttdowf This'' 
implies that a Widow was Hot fdgarded as subject^ to the 
conditions oj relief to " able-bodieJ persons anfl*their families." 

* 4 A 6 William IV. c. #8, sec. 52. * Ibid. sec. W. 

» 7 & 8 Vic. c. 101 on 
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It ma> be n6ted that rfclief to the child* under sixteen of 
a widow was to be deemed r^Hef ,to the mother ; ^ %ud relief 
to an illegitimate, child unde^*‘8ix(pen was to be deemed relief 
to the mother so long as she remained unmarried or^a widow.* 
Anollter sec(.ior. of the 1844 Act allowed a widow* havi^ a 
legitimate, child Gependent on her, and jp illegitimate chilton, 
who her husband’s death was residing with him in a place 
Where she hkl no settleihent,' t« be*«grantpd non-o*esident 
relief.* 


E. — Children 

With certain insignificant exceptions hereinafter noticed, 
the only provisions with regard to children as such in the 
1834 Act relafe to children in the workhouse. The Central 
Authority was directed to make rules, etc., “ ^or the education 
of the children " in the workhouse.^ It was specially enacted 
that no child in a workhouse was to be educated in any 
creed otlier than that of his parent, or, if orphaned, “to 
which his godparents may object.” Facilities for free ent'^y of 
ministers of the child’s own persuasion were to be accorded.® 

In 1844 the Central Authority was expressly empowered 
at its discretion to combine parishes (within fifteen miles) into 
school districts, and to constitute boards for such school 
districts; and, subject to the consent of a majority of such 
a board, to direct the establishment of district schools ‘at the 
cost of the poor rates of the district, up to a maximum of (|toe- 
fiHh of the total Poor I.«w expenditure of the district!® 

Tlie Central Authority was empowered to make rules «for 
such schools, it being, howevey, expressly enacted: (1) that 
an Anglican chaplain was always tQ be appointed ; (2) that 
facilities for visits by ministers of other denominations ^were 
to be given ; and (3) a conscience clause was inserted.^ *Such 
dif^trict schools were to be for the accommodation of ^pauper 
children under sixteen, either orphans, deserted, o*r having 
parents who consented,® iucludine such chilHr^tt frbna p*arishes 
outside the dfttrict.® 

» W * 5 Williain FV. c. 76, sq&, W. > Ibid. sec. 71. 

’ 7 & S Vic. c. 101, sec. 26. * 4 & 6 William iV! «. 76, sec.415. 

» Ibid. sec. 19. • n & 8 Vic. c. 101, secs. 40, 42-44.* 

1 Ibid. icc. 43, » Ibid. sec. 40. • Ibid. sec. 51. 
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With regani CO apprenticeshij) the law ’remairffed at first 
uuchang^7 exC^ppt that t^e iVft of 1834 empowered tlie 
Central Authority to make J^jrfttbns (in significaut phrase) 
fbr the apprenticing the children of poor persons ” * the 
executien.of the then existing law. This apph\ld,aiot to those 
wbd were destitute who applied for relief,* buff to "the 
children of. all guch viinfse parents shall not, by tfi(# . . 
^church\^rden3 ^nd overseors ,• or the greater jiart* of them,. 
be tlmujht able to keep Aill maintain their children.” * , 

In 1836, the Merchant Shipping Act* incidentally author- 
ised locai^iithorities to apprentice boys over thirteen, with their 
own consent, to the mercantile marine, whatever the distance 
of the port or address of the shipmaster ; to j)ay a premium of 
£5 ; and to convey the boy to his new master by a constable.® 
In 1842 the«rarish Apprentic(*s Act mad5 it clear that 
all the previous Acts applied also to cases in which no 
premium had bt'cn paid.* 

But the first suhstantivo alteration of the law was made 
in 1844, when the Central Authority was expressly empowered 
to luifke regulations prescribing the duties of masters and the 
other conditions of aj)prenticeship ; the power of apprenticing 
was confined to the boards of guardians ; and the former com- 
pulsory obligation on houselujldcrs to receive apprentices 
was abolished.® The class of children to be apprenticed re- 
mained ^unchanged.® 


farliament made no enactment with regard to the sick 
as a class ; did not therefore seeic to interfere with the existing 
practice under which the sick usually n;ceivcd ouUloor relief; 
and di^ not even empower <h(i Central Authority to make any 
fegulati(^8 for the relief of the sick as such, except in so f^r 
as they w%re either inmates of workhouses or belonged to^he 

* 4 & 8 W’illliiim4T. c. 76, secH. ITvami 61. 

* 48 £lu. c. 2, Be<L 1 ; 18 Gcorigo III. 4^, preamble ;V6 George III. 

189. . • 

>6*6 William IV. c. If, aoca. 26, 29. , ^ < 5 * (VVict a 7. ^ 

* 7 * 8 Viet. 0. 101, eeca, 12, 13. • • 

* ITiere wa» a provision (since repealed), in sec. 16 of the Act of 1884, 
virioh we need not notice, ae to tiaking rules for the management <|f parish 
poor children under Hanway's Act (7 George III. c. am 
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indetermifttte class of the '“able-bodied and their families/* 
Its only power in this connoctiop lay in th^ gene|;al words 
placing the administration* df^all Relief under its direction and 
control, and in the general authority to moke lail^, eta, for 
the guidajKio «^nd control of local officers as far as .related to 
the maiitlgemenl or relief of the poor/ 

only provision relating to the sicl^ as such was an 
express sanction of the exi&tin^ power •ef any^ Justice j,to order 
medical’ lelief in cases of sudden aiW^ d|ngerous illness with- 
out any restriction wliatever/ i. 

• With regard to lunatics, the only provision w .s one in 
1838, that the Justices might commit a dangerous or criminal 
lunatic to an asylum, at the cost of the Poor Pate.® 

We may note a provision, declaring that relief to a blind 
or deaf and dumb wife or cliild under sixt-^.en should not be 
deemed relief to the husband or the parent/ This apparently 
prevented these (together with their husbands or parents), from 
falling into the class of the “ able-bodied and their families.’* 


0, — Tlie Atjul and Impotent 

The only provision relating to the aged and impotent as 
such was the express retention of the Justices’ power to order 
outdoor relief without limit of amount or period. This was 
made subject to the conditions that the person should be 
^1) wliolly unable to work, (2) entitled to relief in the union, 
and (3) desirous of outdoor relief; and that (4) ’the order 
should be given by two Justices "usually acting for the^, dis- 
trict,” one of whom had satistbid himself of his own knowledge 
that tlie conditions were fulfilled.® 

H.-^The WpMoim 

The conditions and character of the rejief Jo be^ afforded 
by admissigft to the workhouse were to be subject to rules 
etc., which the Central Authority was empowered and directed 

• j ^ 

* 4 At 5 William IV. c. 76, sec. 16. * IhUL ^ 64. 

* Criminal Lunatics Act, 183S, 1 A 2 Viet c. 14, see. 2. ' 

^ 4 5 William IV. o, 76, sec. 56. * ® Ibid. sec. 27. 
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to make.* The power of the Central Authority was aubject 
to an important limitation# Atiy order for the building of 
a new workhouse was ma^ conditional dh obt^ning the 
consent eiflior of •a majority of the guardians or of a majofity 
of the Atepayera and owners.^ The Central ^fltlfcrity could, 
however, without .such*fonsent, order the local ftuthbrity *' to 
, enlarge or alter "•any ejfisting workhouse or building caf>uble 
pf being# convert^ inttfa werlfliouse up to a liaiit of ^£50 or 
qpe-tenth of the averag# foor Itate^for the past Jhree^years.^ 
^foreov(« the local authority was not* to expend on the 
building, iteration or enlargement of any particular work- 
house (whether by way of loan or out of rate) more tlian the 
annual average of the })Oor rate during the three preceding 
years* These limitations were removed, so far as regards 
tlie cost of sites* in the I^fetropolitan Police District and 
the parish of Liver[)o<jl, in 1844.*’ It w'as also expressly 
pjovided that no person was to introduce alcoholic licpior 
into a workhouse without the written or(h*r of the master, 
under penalty of a line not exceeding £10; nor was the 
master U> do so save for domestic use of the oflicers, except 
in conformity with the rules.*^ C<jnlinement beyond twenty- 
four hours, and tlui corporal punishment of adults, were ex- 
pressly forbidden.^ Notices of the law on these subjects were 
to he publicly displayed.'’ A conscience clause prok‘cted 
workhouse inmates, and they had also the right to receive 
vi.sits.hy religions mim.-lers of their own j>ersuasions.® 

/. — Em ‘((jration 

The Act carried out ‘the pr(»]»o.sal of the lieport, by 
enabling the mtepayers (includiiig rated owriers) to emigrate, 
al thee\i)ense of the poor iaks.'witli the approval of the Central 
.^uthorit^^, “poor persons having settlements in the parish, 
whether pa^^pers or not.*^ 

^ 4 k cVilliaui lV*c. 7G, secs, 16, *42. « Ihid. sect 23. 

3 Jhul. soc. 25. • * Jhid. avc. 2 I.« k S Viet, c.^101, 8 oc. 80. 

* 4 i 5 William IV. •. 5 ^ 2 , * 3 . 7 gp- 93 • 

* Jbid, aec. 04. JUd. wc. 10. w - — 
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»/. — Ktiuj on uoan 

It w(^ enacted that ifn5^^eliaf that the Central Authority 
migl^t declare or direct to be by way of loai> should be de^lly 
recoverable^ 15^^ the local authority, even by attacMinent of 
wages.^ ‘ 

fi'ive years later the local authority was given power to^ 
, attach Army, and Navy pensfcnu, in^orepay^aent of^the co4 
of relitff even without such relief iftiting been declared to 
on loan * 

» 4 & 5 William IV. seca. 68, 69. 

* Penaiona Act, 1839, 2 & 3 Viet, c. 51, sec. 2. 



Cfi'APTEIi II 

TIIK POOR LAW COMMISSIONERS 

It had, as we have seen, been left to the Poor Law Coin- 
niissioners to formulate their own policy, with the guidance 
of the Keport of •1834. This policy is, during the ensuing 
thirteen years, to be found in (1) the orders issued under the 
Act of 1834 and subsequent statutes; (2) the circulars 
and other explanatory or instructional coniinunications to the 
local authorities, inspectors, auditors, etc., and (3) the reports 
to Parliament 

Under the term “ order,” we include, as is customary, all 
the “rules, orders, and regulations” issued in pursuance of 
statutory powers. With whatever parts of poor relief these 
dealt, they had the force of law ; either under the specific 
powers relating to workhouw's/ or relief to the able-bodied,® 
or under the general powiir.s authorising the Poor Law Com- 

missftuers. to make “ rules, orders, and regulations fof 

the giydance and control of all guardians, vestries, and parish 
officers so far as relates to tlie^ management or relief of the 
poor”* According to the Act of 1834 some of these orders 
were to be “ General Kules,” and were not to take effect until 
they h^d been submitted* to & Secretary of State, and by him 
l^id^befope Parliament for i’orty days ; and they were disallow^ 
J^ie^by tke Privy Council.^ A “General Kule”*wa8 to •be 
" any rute . .• . y^hich shall, at^ the time of issuing the same, 
be addressed . . . *to more than^ onq union or to lilore parishes 
and places than one.” J Other ordSre, known first as ^ Par- 
ticular Orders,” and subsequently as * Special Orders,” and niJVe 

4*5 William IV. c. 76, wc. 42. * Ibid. flcc. 62. 

® im. sec. 16. < Ibid. ««». 16, 17. * Ibid. sec. 109. 

21 • 
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simply as'^‘ Orders,” were subject to no such conditions. There 
was, however, no distinctionr between them* as to» validity, 
force of l^w, or<^sanction.* was therefore open to the Poor 
Lay , Commissioners to issue all its orderfif as ^artici/lar or 
special orckirfr jay addressing them successively to ‘separate 
unions of pafishes, even if they were identical in their terms. 
For Reasons explained in the Poor LaW Commissidners’ Eeport. 
on the F^irther Amendment of*t}*9 Pddr Lav, 1839,<»thi8 was 
the coarse adopted.' No general iftei was issued prior to 
1841. * • * 

•With circulars so-called we include all explanatory or 
instructional communications to local authorities or to the 
officers of central or local authorities, or to Parliament. These, 
though embodying the policy of the Central Authority, had 
not the force of law. Moreover, as they were issued for 
particular emergencies, and were never withdrawn or expressly 
abrogated, they — unlike any unrcpealed orders — must not he 
considered cls necessarily laying down general policy for all time. 
Subject to consideration of this limitation, we propose to 
include the circulars, letters, etc., along with the general and 
special orders, in our analysis of the policy laid down for each 
of the several classes of destitute persons. 

A. — The Able-Bodied 

(i.) On Outdoor Belief 

The ambiguity that existed, alike in the Eeport ^d in 
the Act of 1834, as to the meaning intended to be given to 
the term ‘Hhe able-bodied” was, t6 a large extent, reflected 
in those documents of ihe Central Authority which ex^jounded 
its policy with regard to the kihd-apd conditions of i^ief to 
be given to this class. Once more tJiere is no definitipn of^th^ 
terln able-bodied, whicli is used sometimes as ai^ adjectivs 
and sometimes as a substantivp. From the.coijtexUit must* 
be inferred,. *ds we shall presently show, th^t the term is used 
in different senses in *tne mrders rqjating respectively to 
outdoor relieff and to S,he management of the workhouse. 
What proved in the event more inimical to the princiifle of 

^ Report on the Further Amendment of tho Poor Law, 1839, pp. 82-84. 
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National Unifori^tj was the fact* that in tl!e ord#s relating | 
to outdoor relief to the abhB<bq^ied, thera was no consistency 
as to whether any class o{ woiftai was oa was not to be 
inSlud^ ^mong* ^e able-bodied. There are, as* we shall 
presenwy-describe, two distinct streams of reguktjpns affecting 
outdoor relief to the •able-bodied, one permifting such relief 
under conditions^culmiiiating in the Outdoor Kelief R^ulatioif 
, Order 14th peceml^er, (still in forco)^ knd|the otheiP 
prohibiting it subject •exceptions, culminating in^^Jie Out* 
door Rglief Prohibitory Order of 2 1st OecembeY, 1844 (still 
in force)\ In the former series of regulations, beginning with 
the first orders issued in the autumn of 1834 to particular 
unions, the term “able-bodied” is expressly qualified by (he 
adjective “ male ” (“ able-bodied male peraons In the other 
series, beginning# in 1836 with the Consolidated Order for 
the Administration of Relief in Town Unions, the category 
of the “ able-bodied,” if we are to go by the actml wordiruj of 
the orders, clearly comprises both sexes ; at first by excepting 
widows only from a universal rule, and presently by specilically 
inclifding “every al)le-bodied” person, “ ?na/e or female!'^ 
That this differing interpretation of the category of the “ able- 
bodied and their families” was actually intended by the 
Central Authority in 1840, and 1844, and that it was not 
merely accidental, is shown by cases in which it was decided 
that outdoor relief to single women having illegitimate children 
was^ illegal, as being in contravention of the Outdoor Relief 
Pr(^iibit(jry Order in force in tliose unions ; ® thus provisg 
that,,uinier this order, the category of “ the able-bodied and 
thetr families” included independent W'omen with children; 
although in the other kiild of orders, contemporaneous^n date, 
the same category included men only (and their families). This 
is th^more puzzling, ii^tkalfwe find the Central Authority, in 
18^39 ^t least, regarding ^hese very outdoor relief prohibitory 

4 See for instancti tho OrdtT of 31st DemnWr, 1834, isHticd to Sutton 
Courtnej* Parish, uoifr included in Abingdon Union, and the Outdoor Relief 
Regulation Order, l ith December 185Z, art 1. • 

* See ConsolidateiF Order for tho AdniiniJj^rafion of Relief tn Town Unions, 

7th March 1836, in Second Annual Report, *1836, p. 92; Uie Order* of 26th 
April 1839, to Aston Union; and Outdoir# ^plief Prohibitory Order, Cist 
Daoynber 1844,^. 1. 

^ Official Circnlar, No. 1, p.^8, 8th January 1840 ; Ibid. No. 34, p. 79, 
80th April 1844. 
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orders as practically, if not* literally, applicalble only to able- 
bodied males. In the comprehensive defence of its action, 
when pleading for a renewhf qf the Act, the Central Authority 
expressly describes these orders as ** prohibiting mitdxm* relief 
to ohle-bodM paupers'' ; and as having attained the object 
aimed at, thafc of destroying the allowance system or relief in 
hid 0 ^ Wages, “ so far ew respects able-bodied nude paupers arid 
\hdr famdies*^ 

To jinn up this question of defRiition, in one series of 
outdoor relie!' regulations applicable to the able- boohed, in 
foree in certain unions, the category of “the al^-bodied” 
expressly excludes independent women ; in another series of 
regulations, in force in other unions, the category of “ the able- 
bodied “ includes such women. There is actual evidence that 
the Central Authority enforced these differkig detenninations 
so far as to include as among “ the able-bodied “ unmarried 
women having illegitimate children in those unions* in which 
one set of Orders was in force. Whether it ever actually 
enforced this interpretation as regards single women without 
children is not apparent in the published documents'*, but 
would bo seen from its records. The fact of variance between 
the two interpnitations of the category of “ the able-bodied ” 
becomes important when the two series of regulations are 
consolidated into two orders embodying distinct policies, one or 
other of which is made applicable to every union in the country. 

Once having determined what was included in the category 
ok' “ the able-bodied,” the ground becomes more clear. With 
regard to outdoor relief, there are the two streams of, con- 
temporaneous regulations already alluded to — the one per- 
mitting^it subject to conditions, the oflier prohibiting it subject 
to exceptions. 

^ The first series was, it is deaf, regarded (at any rate,5!lown 
to 1842) as temporary, only “to be sanctioned as a p^lliatjve 
feS: '*a time,* and until* adequate and efficient worthouse' 
accommodation shall be provid^.” * These j’^gulations were, 
in the autui|m of 1834, issued separately Jo certain unions 

' p. ^2 of Renprt on the Fnrfhw Ainlndment otthe f*oor Law, 1839. 

C See the "Sangestiono a§ tA fhe moet eligible inodes of Providing Outdoor 
Employment .... in coses where there is not an efficient woAihouse, andspre* 
paratory to the establbhment of the Workijouse System,*' p. 46 of Second 
Annual Boport, 1836. 
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pending the introduction of proper regulations’'/ but we 
also find theifL between 1835 and 1842, included as a 

• r * # 

matte,r of course in ordei-s prohiblling outdoo j relief, by way of 
extepdon,*bi^t sJjlU only as providing a temporary alternative, 
until MCQpmodation can be obtained for the rer;eption of such 
perlons in the workhojise.* 

There vas jven \ third series of Orders, widely may* 
^ perhaps^ be regarded ys ev^i iinore provisional %ud temporary 
than the first series^ tTto variems local authftritiel -in larger 
Towns ^uch as Norwich), and in •the Mctropoktaii jMirishes, 
Orders w^e issued from 1835 onwards, simply requiring ^hat 
any outdoor relief to the able-bodied should be, to the exUuit 
of one-third * — sometimes to the extent of one-half^ — “ relief in 
kind,” that is to say, in loaves of bread.'^ 

* Circular, 8th Noveiulxr 1881, p. 73 of First Annual Ih’port, 1836. 

* Consolulatotl Order for tho AdnnniHtialion t>f Kehef in Town Unions, 7th 
March 1886, sue. v., ait. 27, p. 1*2 ol Sceoinl Annual Kepoit, 1S36. 

^ Poor Law ConimisMionciH to N<»rwirh Court of CiUiiidians, 2.001 July 1886 ; 
Siiecial Order to ^o^vlch, 21Mh July 1835 ; MS. Mniutes, Norwich Court ol 
tiuardiauH, July and Au;n»st 1886. 

Hs’Hil Order to Noiwich, 2lRt Octoher 1836 ; P<x)r Tittw Oornmisaitoiers 
to Norwirh Court of OuaidiuiiH, 2l8t Oetoher 1835; MS. Minut<!«, Norwich 
Court of Ouardians, October 1886. 

* This term. Relief in Kind, lias always been limited to food, though the 
character of the food has been varied. Medicine and “ medical extras " 
supplied to the paupers in their homes liavc been included in the term Out- 
door Medical Relief, The jirovision of elotliiug and bedding to the outdoor 
poor — classed as ordinary Oubloor Relief - tbougli |ierniittpd, lias never boon 
eneouraged by the Central Authonty. {(fj/kial Ctrnilar, 10th November 
1840, No. 9, p. 117; Jbul., July IHiiO, No. 39 N.S,, p. 108; sw also 
Sel^ions from the Corrcsporulctice vf the Ltn^ai OovemmAnt Hoards vol. ii., 
1880, p. 7S.) The provision of tools or inijilemeuU of trade was conMiderwl Sot 
to b^ of the nature of relief, and therefore not legal. It was ox]»OHsly 
])H#ubited by the Outdoor Relief Ibgulation Order ot 1862 (art. 3). Pay 
ment of rent (except the jtrovisinu of^emiKirary lodging in urgent and sudden 
necessity, or for housing a lunalie) w’as from the outset strictly ifrohihitod. 
{See Outdoor Relief Prohibito^' Order of 18J4, art. 6, and Outdfsir Relief 
^^KH^bon Onler of 1852, art. 3^) This prohibitiun of jiayment of rent 
seems 4o have been considereii eff iin|K)rtanco by the Poor I.iaw Coinmisaioners. 
The impracticability of i»reventing ordinary outdoor relief from lieing apjilied ifi 
p^'meif of the pauper’s rent seems only gradually to have dawned lOion 
tl^ Poor ^w Board, In 1862 it was explained that although tho*Order 
** prohibits tl\p Opv^ians from ])aying the rent for a paufsir either directly 
or indirectly, it does not prevent thetn from allowing him suph relief as unde; 
all the oircumstance# of the case his «ieoesiiiti<A may require^ it will rest with 
the pauper to disposer of ^le relief alTorded^^ him in such manner as he may 
think fit.’* (Poor Law Board to Heniswoitl|, Union, 191^ October 185*4; “i 
Hemse of Commons, No. Ill of 1852-3, p. 96.) *'A similar decision was given in 
1902. (See Local Government Chronicle^ 9th August 1902, p. 806.) The prohibi- 
tion still remains in force, but is 'socordindv not now regarde^l as of vnportanoe. 
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It hfl\ been * assumed that it was the *intention of the 
Central Authority from the outset^ to replace t^hese t^porary 
orders permitting outdoor troRef Jo the able-bodied by some 
permanent 'injunction substituting relief in tfce wprichoj^ 
the CrAy metjic^. But the documentary evidence indujares that 
the Central Avtifority either never entertained the idea — or 8lse 
very quickly abandoned it — of issuing tI5e ProJjibitory Order to 
the manufacturing towns of the iioifh. SJius, in Octobej 1836, 
kftcr neavly two years’ experience, the«BDOf Law Commissioners,^ 
as their Assistwnt CominissicJner reported, were disposed^ leave 
“ the contemplated workhouse system . . . very mqph to the 
board of guardians, and they did not feel it necessary to lay 
down those strict rules that they had in some instances laid 
down for tlie government of unions in the south of England.” ^ 
In 1842 the Central Authority, perhaps vn wittingly, took 
a new departure. In the northern counties there were districts 
for which no orders “ concerning the outdoor relief of the able- 
bodied ” had been issued. The Central Authority had failed 
to induce the Local Authorities to provide “ adequate work- 
house accommodation,” and it was found that “large luinlbcrs 
of able-bodied persons are often suddenly thrown out of 
employment by the fluctuations of manufacturers ” To 

meet this situation, a new General Order w^as issued (the Out- 
door Labour Test Order, 13th April 1842); on the ground 
that it was impracticable “ to i.ssue the Order prohibitiqg out- 
door relief to able-bodied persons.” ® This order is historically 
of, twofold signilicance. It has had, as will subset] ueiibly 
appear, a long and continuous career of its own, in force in 
combination with the Oukloor Relief Prohibitory Order ^in 
particular unions.'* But between 1842 and 1852, standing 
by itself in other unioiv3,® it was the temporary embodiment 

* MS. Minutew, Nowcastlo Hoard of Gua^dions^ 7th October 1836. 

2 Circular of 30th April 1812, in Eighth Annual ReiKu t, 1842, p. 179. 

^ Minute of Commissionei's i|>specting the means of enforcing an ^utdA)r 
[iabou^Teat, .‘llsC October 1842, p. 381 of Ninth Annual Report, 18ft, , 

* For such Sjiecial Labour Test Orders, issued in supj^emeqt to Out- 
jelief Prohibitory Order, .w those to Bofton Union, of 3rd February 1847 ; 
Jrediton Union, iftst May 184V ; and UAtherington Unfen, 2nd June 1847, 
vhioh ar% in the most usual forms*or thane to Foleahill Vnion, 13th December 
18474 ; Maldon L^ipn, 7th Defovber 1847 ; and Nuneaton Union, 13th 
Jecembor 1847, which are in aViuch shorter form, omitting the authority ^or 
he appointment of a superintendent of pauper labonr. 

4 For such SfKM)ial Labour Test Orders issued to nnions not under the Out- 
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of an alternative policy of thfe Central * Auth^ity. This 
alternative policy was, ia 1^2, definitely adopted by the 
Outdoor Relief Regulation ^Ordef fstill in force), as the one 
penu^ently appropriate for the circumstances of nfany unions, 
covering •a large part of England and Wales. 

This policy of leaving to the discretfoi^ of« the local 
authorities 'the ^rant »f outdoor relief to the able-l^(Jied on 
certain# conditions vsAs, a» %lreatiy mentioned, (^nlined tb 
>men. We can find Hd explanation of, or reasol*for, thb 
entire^bsence of any provision fSr independenli women who 
were abl%-bodied. It can only be inferred that, in thosa dis- 
tricts, the Central Autliority meant the unlimited discretion 
of the local authorities with regard to outdoor relief to able- 
bodied inde^xiiident women to continue. The outdoor relief 
sanctioned for jflde-bodied men was strictly limited to persons 
who were not in employment for hire. This limiUition was 
expressly intended to prevent the old “ Rate in Aid of 
Wages.” But it was 8ubse(iuently t;xpressly allowed that out- 
door relief might be given, in respect of the particular days 
in a week or the particular weeks in a month during which 
persons were unemployed, whilst they were in remunerative 
employment on other days of that week, or other weeks of that 
month.^ In the case of j>crsons partially disabled, and able to 
earn only partial maintenance, the Boor Iaw Commissioners 
recommended that they “ shoidd be entirely supported by the 
giyirdians ” — not, be it noted, by being admitted to the work- 
hdUse— rbut either by their b(‘ing " sot to work by the guarduins 
ill such manner as may be suitable to their condition,” or else by * 
their being prohibited from doing any work on their own account.* • 

It should be said fhat (with an exception to be ^ereal'ter 
noted in the case ofVomcn) the. Central Autliority stood 
ri^SUy on the position taken up by the 1834 Report that no 
regard was to be paid to cliaract(‘r, in judging applications for* 
relief %“ If a person,” said the Pflor Law Comrnissionerf in 
I 84 O 9 **hei itu a state of destitution, such person is to be 

relief Prohibitory Orfter, su that tn A^thton *r*Lyne Union, ^^9tli March 1 847 ; 
or that, in a shortlr form, oinittihg tliH Authority for ^ho apjKiintment of 
a superintendent of pauper labour, to Union, i/th I>eoember#1847. 

• * Circular 1[/etter, 14th December 1852, in riflh Annual Report of Poor Law 
Board, 1862, p. 31. , 

* Special Import on the Further Anu ndnient of the Poor Law, i839, j). 72. 
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'^.relieved, wU;hout 'reference to the moral character of such 
^person. Relief from the poo;c rates can onl^ lawfully be 
given in cases wj^ere persoiJs are^ destitute of the means of 
8upjx)rt. And the fact that the destitution ma)» Have/been 
caused' by tl||) ^'mmorality or improvidence of the party who 
seeks to he Relieved does not alter pr vary the duty of 
guardians to administer relief proportional to^the necessity of 
the case.” \ 

' The o^itdoor relief, where given, haod Jt>o be subject to two 
conditions. L was to be at least half in kind, and conditional 
on tjiio recipient being set to work by the local autliority, the 
time, mode and conditions of work being fixed by the Central 
Authority. 

With regard to the kinds and conditions of “parish work,” 
it was repeated-ly laid down by the Central' Authority that 
none would be sanctioned unless (a) the work was “ hard,” not 
of a kind usually performed by independent labourers or 
competing with them, nor “much regarded as to profitable 
results,” strictly supervised, “of a laborious and undesirable 
nature in itself,” and “of such a nature as to discourage 
applications from all who are not really necessitous ” ; (b) paid 
“ less than would be paid for work of equal quantity if 
performed by independent labourers”;^ or as it was later 
stated, the payment “ ought to assume the form of relief, not 

of wages A single man or a man with a wife and one 

child ought not to receive as much as a man witli a wife and 
eiglit children.” ® ^ 

' It is not explained how payment on the last prinqiple 
.could be made consistent with the former principles. 
But the^ intention of the Central Authority is clear. In 
the words quoted with approval in tiie circular of 1836, the 
parish was to be “ the hardest taskmasjter and the worst pay- 
lUflaster.” * 

important exception was mdde by a separate luse in 
the Order providing that the guardians might depart} from any 
<rf these regulations in particular instances, ^ and thus give 

' Poor<AW Commissioners to ri^niouth Board of Gnardilns, 26th April 1840. 
* p 45 of SecomUAnnual 1S36 ; Official (7treu/ar, No. 29, p. 161, 

80th November 1848. *9 

> Minute, Slst October 1842, p. 388of Nintp Annual Report, 1848. 

< p. 46 Second Annual Report. 1886. 
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outdoor relief to able-bodied males on any •conditions, subject 
to tbeii; repof^ing each s^ch instance within fifteen days to* 
the Central Authority, an^ obtaining its subsequent approval. 
With thtft approval, outdoor relief to able-bodied men, without 
any conditions, was lawful The records gf the Central 
Authority between 1^42 and 1847, which h*fve^no(i been pub- 
lished, would sj^ow h8yr frequently a})plication was mgde fui’ 
this approval, ^and yihethprethe* Central Aut^iority pursueil 
any definite policy^ iia ^ipproving or disapproving the cases, 
or m^ly approved all that were Te})ort(;d to it.» * 

The^econd series of outdoor relief regulations, beginning 
with the Consolidated Order for the Administration of Ihdief 
in Town Unions of 1836, and culminating in the Outdoor 
Relief Prohibitory Onler of 1844 (still in force), proceeds on 
the basis of forbiilding outdoor rtdief to the • able-bodied and 
their families.” Rut from the outset we find a series of 
express exceptions made in particular Orders, gradually in- 
creasing in number and <lc(initeness. The most numerous and 
the most important of these oxcejjtions relate to women, and 
wilt be subsequently dealt with. For the male able-bodied 
IHiison himself (and his family) only three exceptions were 
to be made. The local authority had discretion to allow 
him outdoor relief (a) in case of sudden and urgent neces- 
sity ; (&) in case of sickness, accident, or mental infirmity 
in hj^ family ; or (c) for tlie burial of any member of his 
family.' 

• Another series of exceptions allowed outdoor relief to the 
fanulies of able-bodied persons (a) in gaol, or otherwise in- 
eflstody ; (6) absent as soldiers, sailors or marines ; or (c) other-, 
wise residing outside the uniAi.* 

A third exception ^^mpowered yie local authorities (os in 
th^^ analogous case of .the Outdoor Labour Test Order) to 
depart from these regulations in any particular instance, ahd^ 

» ^U8**t^ give outdoor relief to th^ able-bodiei^ whetluy *ien* 
womgn, or thejr families, on any conditions, subject to their 
reporting each^ such insta’hce within fifteeg days to the 
Central Authoijty and ob^inihg its subsequent approval 

With that approval outdoor relial to the ab]d"-bodied, without 

• * 

* See Outdoor Relier Prohibitory Order, 1844, art. 1. 

* lUd, 
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• any oond^ons, was lawful The records* of the Centra 
' Authority between 1842 and 1847 would sh6w wh»t policy 
it pursued in ^approving i or Gisapproving the cases o; 
unconditional outdoor relief lo tJie able-bodied, wliich^wen 
repotted by t\pse local authorities to which this Order had 
been issue^. ^Wiiat appears from the gjiblished documents is 
that Central Authority, between^ 183 6 ^ and *1842, "in 

cases where }his Order had b en issued h^d been 

obliged to^sanction large exceptions tc»^‘tsj)rovisions.” ^ 

On this, among cither grounds, the Central Authc^ty in 
1843 took to modifying the operation of the Out(^or Relief 
Prohibitory Orders by supplementing them, in certain of the 
unions in wliicli they were in force, by an Outdoor Labour 
Order, practically identical in terms with the Outdoor Labour 
Test Order of ,1842, which we have already mentioned as 
being alone in force in other unions.*^ Similar Orders — in 
effect modifying the Outdoor Relief Prohibitory Order — have 
ever since continued to be issued to particular unions ; but, 
from 1852 onward, in the form of applying to the particular 
unions concerned the Outdoor Labour Test Order of 1842, 
which had theretofore been issued alone. 

We are now in a position to sum up the policy of the 
Central Authority, with regard to outdoor relief to the able- 
bodied, as it stood in 1847, embodied in documents applicable 
to three different parts of England and Wales. In tjiirty- 
two unions the labour Te.st Order of 1842 was alone in force, 
whilst in twenty-nine others the regulations were essentially 
•similar to this. In this part of the country the discretion 
,of the local authorities to give outdoor relief to able-bodied 
independent women (as to other independent women) was 
unfettered by any reg^ilation, and not directed by any 
instructions. Outdoor relief to able-bodied men and (4ieir 
families was witliin the discretion of the local authorities, if it 
was/ ^ccompai^ed by test work by* the man and sufcj^t to 
certain conditions. In other parts of the com^ry, pomprising 
396 unions, tljp Prohibitory Order was alone in force, and 
outdoor yelief to the able-bpiied,'^ whether men or women, and 

* Minute of Commissioners, Slst October 1842, p, 881 of ^inth Aunial 
Report, 1848. 

* p. 379cof Ninth Annual Rej>oit, 1848. 
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their families, vras, with limited and pi«ecise fxccptions, 
pi'ohibit^ ; unless, in partijpular instances, the local authority 
subsequently reported it tS, an(> got it sqpctioned by, the 
Cdhtml AuthorjjLy. In yet other parts of th^ country, 
comprising eighty«one unions, the Prohibitory ^|der ahd an 
Outfloor Labour Teat^rder were jointly in fcAcq, aivd outdoor 
relief to the ab|f-bodiy, whether men or women, andptlieiiv 
^fainilies^was, so ^r as ^nenj *iiles«went, prohibited. But such’ 
jutdoor relief was l^w^|ll if it was in each caie sulsequently* 
reportei^i to, and approved by,* the .Central Authority ; 
with tliis ^difference between that given to able-bodied ^en 
(and their families) and that given to independent women 
(and their families) that the former had to be, and the latter 
had not to l)e, accompanied by test work. This requirement 
of test work by ^ho man, in certain unions, os* a condition of 
the outdoor relief to be thus sanctioned by the Central 
Authority, appears at first siglit to impose on those unions 
an additional restriction on the grant of outdoor relief, as 
compared with tho.se unions in which outdoor relief could be 
sancftoned by the Central Authority without test work. The 
practical result may liave been exactly the opposite. The records 
of the Centnil Autliority l)etween 1843 and 1847 would show 
to what ext<int and in what kind of cases its sanction to these 
cases of outdoor rtdiof wfis given or refusitd ; and whether, 
accordyig to the statistics, it was not given more frcciuently 
and even as a matter of course, whore test work wfuj 
obli^tory as a condition, as comjjared with cases in whiyh 
test work was not required. If this was so, not only did 
unibn differ from union in the extent to which outdoor relief 
to the able-bodied was •sanctioned by the Central Authority, 
but it may be tliat the statistics would §how that in this resi^eot, 
sex fJ^ffered from sex — juph outdoor relief lacing freely granted 
and lightly sanctioned to able-bodietl men from whom tesf 
work exacted ; and satictioned with greater •stringenty^n 
the cage of^ the, able-bodied independent women from whom 
iio such test was^ exacted. 
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(ii.) In'the Worhhoim 

When “ the able-bodie(i and'Hheir families" entered the 
workhouse, we find the dentral Authority prescribing a 
claasWcatiori pltogether different from that applied to outdoor 
paupers. , category of the "able-bodied and their 

.faniib’ep ” disappears. It was, of cou^e, inevitable that this 
•should hai>p(yi. In any kistitait^on, ipfants, boys, girls, sick 
•and hetdfcy adults, male and female, ^feauireil different treat- 
ments. * Butf to tliQ confftsion of every one concer^d, the 
Central Authority retained, for its workhouse classification, as 
for the entirely different classification of outdoor paupers, the 
same adjective of “ able-bodied," without even explaining that 
it was here used in an altogether different sense. As usual 
in the documents of this period, there is no definition of the 
term. But whenever it occurs in the regulations alFecting the 
workhouse, the term “ able-bodied ” was apparently intended by 
the Central Authority to denote all persons not being either 
children, " the aged and infirm," or " the sick." If the 
draughtsman of the General Consolidated Order of 2847 
had been aware of the need for a definition clause, he would 
presumably have said that in that Order the term "able- 
bodied " should denote those persons above the age of child- 
hood, and below that of “ the aged," who for the time being 
were in the enjoyment of normal health. This class, it will 
be seen, differs considerably from that referred to in the 
preamble of the section in the 1834 Act under which outdoor 
relief to the able-bodied was to have been abolished ; namely, 
persons (with their families) "who at the time of applying for 
or receiving such relief were wiiolly or partially in the employ- 
ment of individuals !' ' Jfhe Act thus* pointed to the capacity to 
obtain employment for hire, at any vfages whatsoever, whatever 
'may have been the state of health, as the essential characteristic 
0 ^ being "able-bodied.” /This, too,* was the constructijjn placed 
on the term when used in the Outdoor Relief ^ Pro|pbitory 
t Order, 18 44,, where the Central Authority expressly held that 
" poor persons who have frequeni ailments, who are ruptured and 
are generally i)( weak con t’tutions ” but ‘who are " in receipt of 
wages ” — however low such wages might be — must be trefifted, 

1 4 & 5 William IV. c. 76, sec. 52. 
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• • • * * J * 

for outdoor relief, as being "able-bodied ptersoiis.*^ When 

such perfona ^itered the jvorl^honse, not merely would the 
several members of their fairies pass into di^erent categories, 
but they thopise^ves, if the doclJ)r so decided, woifld, in the 
view of tlie Central Authority, on crossing the tlfcr^shoId,*c&asi‘ 
to He “able-bodied p^ons," — and become iHen^bers of the 
diametrically opposite ^t^gory of “ the sick." If such pessons,* 
^without ^eing cured, s^Jisequ^'nlly left the workhsuse| we must 
infer that, according Jo ^ho policy of the Central Authority,* 
tTieir c^^mcteristic of jjliysical or ftientaL infirniHy ceased to 
be relevant, as they passed, on crossing the threshold, into the 
ranks of “ able-bodied persons.” 

Inside the workhouse, the “ able-hodicd " (in the workhouse 
sense) are divided simply into male and feinnlo. We can find 
no regulations 8p<g;ially atfccting relief to them, -as apart from 
other inmates of the cstahlishmcnt, e.\cept some modifh'ations 
in the amount of food allowed, or of labour exacted. As even 
these rnodilications are incxtiicahly mixed up with the general 
regulations aficcting all inmates, and are contained in the same 
long .#rie8 of Orders, culminating in the Oeneral Consolidated 
Order of 1847, we relegate them to the subseciuent section on 
the workhouse. 


B . — 

Wediave seen that the policy of the Ileport and Act of 
183^, with regard to vagrants, was to ignore them as a class, 
to retieve •them only in the workhouse, and to deal with them 
exactly as with other workhouse inmates. Wliat the Central 
Authority seems to have contemplated was that the strict 
application of the " workhouse te.st” would not only prevent 
vagrants coming on the rales at all, but that it could be used 
to pr5Wjnt almsgiviiig. Jt'was ajqjarently with tliis view that 
ihe .Central Authority, in. 1837, sanctioned a code of regula- 
lionp for She admission to the wenkhousc of the “ dksual po8r,* 
meaning* " wayfarers " or horq<dess “ persons in a state of 
destitution . . . vdio . . . belq^iged lo distanif., parishes.”* 
These regulations iftclmled admission by tickets distributed by 
any ratepayer,, and the performance of a task df work beffS’c 

* Official Circular, April and JAay 1848, Nor. 14 and 15, N.8., pp. 227-8. 

* Letter, 6th September 1837, in Fourth Annual Report, 1838, p. €54. 
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the grant \)f a m^al^ In diet, discipline, and other treatment, 
they were to be dealt with “ a{? the other paupfiVs in the work- 
house.”* In o^.her uniorfs^ the regulations included the 
establishm'ent of a separate vagrant ward, which* w^is e^udly 
sanctioned tyj the Central Authority. A similar --plan was 
strongly prespecf on the local authorities of the Metropolis in 
*1838 and 1839* Such vagrants must, ho\^ver,.if destitute, 
not be refused relief.^ Th^ Cei!it]Jal A*iithori^ hoped ^ that “ if 
'these a\1-angeiiients be adopted . . . casual almsgiving in the 
streets, by wliich vagrancy and imposture are encouraff(id, will 
bo anaterially checked.” ® 

The first sign of discontent witli this policy that we find 
is in 1841, when the Central Authority is asked by the local 
authorities of Lambeth and Colchester “ whether the workhouse 
is to be a lodging house and to be inundated with these 
trampers ” who habitually “ make the union house a lodging 
house,” greatly to the annoyance of the estiiblishment. The 
Central Authority admits that its policy of a mere application 
of the “ workhouse test ” to vagrants has proved unsatisfactory, 
and declares the only etfectual remedy to be a separate 'Semi- 
penal establishment.® In the absence of adequate statutory 
powers, the Central Authority pours out, between 1841 and 
1844, a stream of regulations and suggestions to local 
authorities, based on the idea of making the night’s stay of the 
vagrant more unpleasant to him. There was to be everywhere 
a separate vagrant ward ; without a fire ; smoking and card 
jdaying were to be strictly prohibited ; they were to be baMied ; 
their bedding was to be inferior to that of other inmates, and 
so on. Above all, they were to be prosecuted under ’ the 
Vagrant Act on the slightest provocation.^ 

* pp. 186*141 of Third Annual Report 1837. 

, * p. 89 of Fifth Annual Report, 1839. 

* Instructional Circular, 12tU December J838 ; in Fifth Annual Report, 

liSSjJ, p. 87 ; ^ditto, 7th Dewmber 1839, in Sixth Annual RerAft, IB40, 
p. 103, ^ ^ 

* Letter, 2ud August 1841, in Eighth Annual Reporti J842, p. i7. 

» • Circular, 7t^ Decemlwr J839 ; in ^i.xth Annual Ronort, 1840, p. 104. 

® Official Ciicidar^ No. 12, 14th October 1841, p. 170*; Letter, 16th February 

1841, to Newcuxtle Board of ‘Uiianliittis ; Lettei, 12lh Septeralier 1844, to 
Bridford Board of<Ouardians. v o 

^ Official Circ\dar, No. 12, 14th October 1841, p. 170 ; General Orde®, 6th 
February 1842, in Eighth Annual Report, 1842, p. 81 ; Letter, 6th February 

1842, in<^£ighth Annual Report, 1842, p. llO. 
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Yet the Central Authority wm not yet convinced of the 
need for^ vagrant ward in*%ve#y jinion. When the Bradford 
Board of Guardians pointed out in 1844 That the average 
numlfer of tlfeir a^agrants was only twelve a weejc, the Ceutral 
Au<Jiority*at once acquiesced in the uhandonijienf of the pro- 
posed vagrant ward, auH said that arrangements slToulS be made, 
to set the vrfgranis a table of w^rk jn the workhouse itself.^ 
f In 4842 arid 184*4, as •we have st^en, sliglitly lipcretuscd* 
powers over vagrant# vfere obtainq^:! (including,, but t)nly by 
implicillfbn, statutory authority for the lour houi's’ detention 
in tlie niL«ning), togetlier with powers to establish district 
asylums for the liouseless poor in certain large Uufrns. 

The Central Authority “ framed a scheme for division of the 
wliolo of the Metro|xjlitan district” into areas,, corresponding 
‘Ho the great lilies of roads along which memlieants and 
vagrants” entered l/)ndon,“ which wore to have separate 
<‘stahlishriients for vagrants, and so entirely relieve the 
Metropolitan worklious(‘s of their care.’^ Wliat Orders were 
issued to this eflect is not clear. Meanwhile the House of 
Commons apjiointed a Select (’oinniittee to consider tlie wliolo 
conduct of the Central Authority ; and no further action was 
taken. Orders were issued to the hoards of management of 
the newly created vagrant di.stricts, telling them that they 
need not meet.* How far these vagrancy districts ever came 
into existence we have not yet discovered. Oik? of them, the 
Nortji Eastern Metropolitan District, had got so far as to enter 
into a contract for tlie purcluuse of a site and to borrow £.‘^500 
to p|iy for it. “ Owing to various (^iiuses, the chief of which 
was a want of co-ojMU-ation on tlw jiart of several of the boards 
of guardians, that bcheiiie, jifter an inquiry hy a ( ■ommittee of 
the House of Commons, was u^andoned.’^^ Beyond this some- 
what o<)scure episode, all* Hiat happened was that when the 
Genaral^Consolidated Orde.f ot 1847 systematically pofIine<l 
fegitjation'^alfecting workhouses, it included, scattered among 
its various sections, a few provwions relating to tjjc treatment 

* Letter to Bradford JV)ard of fiuardi/iuj, 3W October 1844. , 

* p. 19 of Eleventh AnnnAl H«?port, 18J5. ^ § 

® p. 19 of Twelfth Annual Ileiwrt, 1846 ; OJiBnal Cimmr, No. 5, N.S., 
p. 69,«lst May 1847. * p. 11 of Thirteenth Annual RejMirt, 1847. 

* Minute of Poor Law Board on*the HouseleaH Poor in the M«troj>oliH, 28rd 
December 1863, in Sixteenth Annual Rc*port, 1863. n. 31. 
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\ of the ” casual poor wayfarers,” such as the req^uirement of a 
separate ward, and the express i;egulation of^heir diet and 
eraploymeAf.* 


C . — Women 


have shown, in the preceding 'Analysis of the Keport 
and Act of 1834, that neither the “ pHnciplerj of 1834” nor 
the euaotAient'of Parliament had® presdHbed ^fche policy to be 
pursued Vith, regard to women; except that it was implied or 
assumed that wives were to follow their husbands e:dfttly as 
if they were infants. With regard to the widow, tVe deserted 
wife, the wife of the absentee soldier or sailor, the wife of a 
Inisband resident in another parish or another country — above 
all, with rcgar<J to the independent able-bodied woman — the 
Central Authority had either to let the ex*lsting practice of 
outdoor relief continue, or to discover a policy for itself. 

With regard to the able-bodied independent woman, we 
have shown that the Central Authority developed, between 
1834 and 1847, two distinct policies which became applicable 
to two dilforent geographical areas. In the thirty-two unions 
in which the Outdoor Labour Test Order was alone in force, 
the discretion of the local authorities to give outdoor relief to 
able-bodied independent women was left unfettered by any 
rule, instruction or advice of the Central Authority.^ 

In the 477 unions in which the Outdoor Itelief Prohibitory 
Order was in force (either with or without an Outdoor Labour 
Test Order), outdoor relief to able-bodied independent women 
was prohibited, with certain exceptions, which, between 1835 
and 1844, steadily increased rn number. As crystallised in 
the Out Eelief Prohibitory Order of 1844 (still in force) out- 
door relief was allowed to such aWe-bodied independent women, 
(1) On account of sudden and iiigent necessity ; 

^(2) On ^account of, the sick,ness, accident, or bqdily or 

^ General Cousolidutod Order of 24th July 1847, see arts. 97, 99 and 
104. • ^ . 

* We oughi*'to state tlwt in o^e of the early Orders (intended to be 
tempoaary) tlie Central Authoijly did ^expressly prescybe a policy for “single 
w< 0 nen not bei^g. aged or It was evidently contemplated that they 

were to Iw dealtwitli quite aifierontly from the “able-bodied male pauper," 
who was to bo put to “pariah work." The outdoor relief *‘‘to bo graut^ to 
them w|p to be at least half iu kind (p. 85 of First Annual Report, 1886). No 
such clause api>ears in tl»e General Orders subset] uentlv issued. 
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mental infirmity of any membef of their ‘familiel (unlike a 
father ia like case, the iiii^jpqndent mother was not required 
to produce a medical certifioateX; * • 

(3) f'oi* defraying the expenses of burial ol any of tlieir 
faijilies ;* 

(4) If a widow, •{or the first six montlis lof widowhood 
or, wiLliout* limit of time, if, unable to earn a livelihb<Jd, and 

I having#one or more •hildrai ^dependent on hpr, slv? had had 
^10 illegitimate child tfiilte her widowhood.^ 

Ii^tlie Circulars issued with these Orders, th? only instruc- 
tions witl^ regard to any class of able-bodied indepemlent 
women relate to widows. In these instructions# the grant of 
outdoor relief during the first six months of widowhood, with- 
out any mention of its being considered whether tliey had 
children or not,*or whclher they were employed for wages or 
not, is specially and repeatedly brought to the notice of the 
local authorities as laudable.^ 

It was, indeed, insistcul by the House of Commons Com- 
mittee in 1838 “that a power shouM be continued to the 
board of guardians, taking into consideration the character 
of the parties, to relieve, out of the workhouse, widows with 
young children left (hqK'ndent upon them.” ® 

This is the more signilicant in that the Central Authority, 
ill one case at least, had tried a harsh(*r expedient. In the 
llradfi?ld Union, w'hich, under Mr. Stevens’ chairmanship, had 
adqpted an ultra-rigorons policy, the hoard of guardians itself 
pas*Sed A rule forbidding outdoor relief “ to any widow *01 
sin^l^ woman, not being aged or infirm, who is of ability to 
work,” except in sickness, accident or urgent necessity.* This 
was much criticised but* was maintained by the majority, who 
asked the Central Authf>nty to support them by issuing an 
Ordf&y prohibiting all o*itdodr i-elicf to able-bodied women no], 

** Afn<‘nded Forma of Onler iirohibitiiiK 0«Ulo<ir Relief t<^the Ablc.l^lbd, 
18119 and i840, in Kejtort on the Fuilber Amendment of tbe Poor Ijaw, 
p. 106, and 8aven4h# Annual Report, 1841, pp, 99-100 ; Out Itelief Prohibitory 
Order, 1844, art 1. , 

* Instructional litter, DecemlK-r f839,*^. *107 of KejA on the Further 

Amendment of the Pftor Law, 1839 7 ditto, *AugU8t 1840, a. 102 of tkjvonth 
Annual Report, 1841. ‘ : 

} Report oP House of Commons Committee on Poor TiSw Administration. 
1837-8, p. 89. ^ 

* MS. Minnies, Bradfiold Board of Guardians. 12th October 1831^ 
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being age(f or iufi/'in. The Poor Law Commmionera in reply 
said that they ‘'most willingly fCopirm the resolutioff, and in 
80 doing they desire to state 'tpat they consider the workhouse 
to be the best description of relief for all cases, snd they are 
always glad 4 ^, perceive that the guardians of any uhion view 
outdoor rcliefe as the exception to tlj^: general rule, to be 
admirfislered, with caution, in cases of sickness, infirmity and 
particular, distress only.” ^ ''ButV/en the Bradfield Gvardians 
found tlf s Order, for which they had themselves asked, quite 
unworkable ; *and they were reduced to asking sanction for 
sucoessive departures from it. They generally granted out- 
door r(!]ief to widows for the first few weeks of their widow- 
hood, and were often driven to extend it. They then asked 
for an alteration permitting outdoor relief to able-bodied 
“ widows of go'od character with more than ^one child under 
eleven, if a boy, and under thirteen if a girl.” The Central 
Authority was loath to let go, but had eventually to issue 
another Special Order as desired.* 

The grant of outdoor relief to widows having children, 
apart from this six months’ term, is, “so far as it relates to 
abk-hodied women in employment" regarded as of doubtful 
policy, to bo made with circumspeotion, as likely to excuse 
contributions from relatives, to discourage insurance, and to 
have all the evils of the rate in aid of wages. It is suggested, 
moreover, that a widow can usually earn enough to support 
one child.* It may be understood from a bare reference, in 
tlx) Instructional Letter of 1839 to “ able-bodied women them- 
selves ” as well as to widows, that the Central Authority was 
alive to the eifect upon wo^ien’s wages of the grant of 
outdoor relief to single independent 'women in employment.* 
But in the revision of ‘this Instructional Letter in 1841 — 
fhough its terms remained almost, identical — the slight 
reference to the single able-bodied woman wage-earivir was 
siteifcly omitted.® 

1 M3. Minutes, Bradlielil Hoard of (Uwrdians, 8th, 15th and-27th February 
1886 ; Special Oi^er to Bratlficld Union, 26th February 1.336, 

* Ibid, 4th March and Sls^, October 1836; Fobnjary, June, July and 
IJorembir 1839 Poor I^aw Boad to Bradheld Union, 17th July and 7tb 
^orllmber 1839 ; Special Order BradHeld Union, Norember 1839. 

9 Seo note 1. 

* p. 108 of Re{>ort on the Further Amendment of the Poor Law, 1839. 

* p. 1^2 of Seven til Annual Report, 1841. 
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With regard* to married women, the poKcy lai^ down by 
the Central ^ythority diiiere^ according to the particular 
kind of Order in force, and^ thus Wording Jo the locality in 
which they »esi(ied. In all but specially excepted f«ses, relief 
to a woman under coverture was deemed to b%jelief fi)*her 
huslaiid, and came t^ius within all the vafloya negulations 
and conditions Jirnitiiig ouUloor relief to the ablo bodieih 

^ In the thirty-tw^ imions to which Out-dobr Lah)ur Test? 
Orclerji*wero api)lied by themselve^ — tliese culmfnating in the 
Outdoor Iklief Eegulation Order 1852 (still in force)— i the 
policy of the Central Autliority was to leave the, discretion of 
the local authorities unfettered, with regard to tlie grant of 
outdoor relief to married women, except the wives of those 
men (“ the able-l*o(lied and their families *') to whom outdoor 
relief was only to be granted i?i return for labour. In tliese 
latter cases the measure of the rtdief was to be the needs of 
the family, not tlie work clone by the husband. In 1835 the 
Central Aiithority had even urged that, where the families were 
largf?, they “ should be furnished with ]>rovi8ion8 according to 
their numbers and iiecessilies in the same way as other 
paupers” byway of “ additional relief” to the man for the 
“ wives and children, as far as shall b(i actually necessary.” ' 

As the ]Kjlicy hecamc settled, the phrase “ additional relief ” 
was dropped ; l)ut the amount given to the husband was to 
depend, not on the amount or value of tho work that ho did, 
but* was. to be “ proportioned to the wants of the applicajit 
and liis family, and should not be deemed remuneration for 
th^ work done.” In these ccises half, at least, of the relief 
given to the husband wus to tut in kind ; whilst, acc(/rdiv<j to 
the Orders, no labour re<juirtHl from the wife.® In spite 
of tl!y absence from thg Orflers of any requirement that the 
wife should render any. task of labour, we find the Centra! 
Authdn'^'' in 1842 — conceVned at tlie earning of money by 
the wives (^nd, children) of men at “ parish work ” — making 
an inconsistent qpggestion. *^n the Jliimto oU^Slst Octobei* 

» Circnlar, 21st Sc|)tcinbcr 1836, p. 4f> of ^cond Annual Report, rt36. 

* Minute on Outdoor Labour Test, SlA^^tober 1841, p. 883 of l^nth 
Annual Report, a 843. 

» Outdoor Labour Test Ord«, 80th April 1842, in Eighth Annual Report, 
1842, p. 175. - * 
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* • * ^ 

1842, it ii suggebted that, ‘‘if it be practicable, some employ- 
ment, such as picking up or carrying stones,, should be pro- 
vided for the wkes and 'childrei). The latter precaution is 
peculiarly important in the manufacturing districts.” ' ® This 
requirement# jf labour from the wife had, up to 18*47, found 
no ernbodimeit in any Order. 

* ICiHhe 477 unions to which the Outdoor .Eelief Pro- 
hibitory Order of 1844 dpplied^ thre'^ extensive cj^isses of 
wives ^ere, by the policy of the Oenbral Authority, to be 
treated as if they were widows. 

•(a) A wife deserted by her husband and having only 
legitimate children dependent on her could, under the Out- 
door Relief Prohibitory Order, 1844, be given Outdoor Relief 
as a widow having a child dependent on her. As a matter of 
fact, the positicfn of any wife living apart from her husband 
was better than that of a widow. The wife living apart from 
her husband (whether technically deserted by him or not, and 
whether or not ho was within the union) could insist on the 
relief of her cliildren, without applying for relief for herself; 
and if the child was below the age of seven, it could not be 
separated from her, crea wHh her own consent ; and thus the 
relief had to be outdoor relief. She could, moreover, send her 
children over seven into the workhouse without herself accom- 
panying them, or herself becoming a pauper. On the other hand, 
though the local authority might, if it chose, grar\t out- 
door relief to a widow having a child dependent on her (if 
she had liad no illegitimate child born since her widowhood), 
it need not do so, and it could not relievo her dependent children, 
whether under seven or over, without making her a pauper, 

(6) The wife of a husband — 

(i.) Beyond the seas ; 

(ii.) In custody of the iaw ; . or , 

(iii.) Confined in an asyluip as a lunatic or idiot ^ 
Wkfif-to be tre^ated, for indoor and outdoor relief alike^ os if she 
were a widow (a widow beyond ^the six monUi^’ torm, though 
‘this is not i^c stated). By “beyond the ^as,” the Central 
Authority understood " out of Great Britain/” * 

^ p. SS6 of Ninth Annual Report, 1S43. 

* Instoictional Letter, 17th October 18^4 ; in Eleventh Annual Report, 
1845, p. (87. 
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(c) In the case of the wife t>f an ablfe- bodied soldier, 
sailor, or*mariiie in His Majpty's service (wherever he might 
be situated), the Central ^^thorily expressly stated that it 
felt it to desirable to give great latitude" tef the ^ local 
authorities.” ' ^ 

In all other caseS, within those piirts of the country to 
which this Grdcik applietl, wives residing with tlmir hnsi^ands* 
•had to follow them, afid w%'r8 not to he relieved, either in 
^ out of the workhoulic, without them. A more •dilliciilt* 
questid^ was whether a man could con tin ho to refieive relief in 
the workh^^use if his wife insisted on leaving it. The CetW/ml 
Authority, on being aji]>ealed to by a local authority actually 
confronted with such a case, decided that the wife could not 
1)6 prevented from leaving the workhouse. It liamrded the 
opinion (of whielf wo do not admit the legal validity), “ that a 
woman may be restrained by the control of her liushand from 
leaving the workhou.se, and if he declines to use his marital 
control, it is in the. power of the guardians to dismiss the husband. 
But whctlier it is expedient or judicious to jmrsue such a 
course inu.st dijjK'nd on the peculiar circumstances which each 
individiud ca.‘?c presents. One con.siderntion is particularly 
important in dealing with any case of this description, tliat is, 
whether the husband i.s in a condition practically to exercise 
his control over Ids wife. Where he is not, it would be very 
unadvisable, in the opinion of the Commissioners, to make it a 
coivlition of the relief of the hu.sband or of his children (if ho 
havt any) that he should exerci.se an authority over Ids wife 
which practically he cannot exercise.” ^ 

It is interesting at this j^oint to sum up the policy of 
the Central Authority, so far as embodn‘d in its published 
documents between 183^ ami 1847, •with regard to outdoor 
reliA* to women, especkilly as affecting the “ Jiate in Aid of 
The policy differed fundamentally in the two , 
differeni^^areas of the country governi^d respectively by tluf t^o 
kinds of Orders. Where t|^e Outdoor Laboiir Test Order 
(continued, aften 1852, by ihe, Outdoor Ilelis^ Jtcgulation* 
Order, which is sMll in force) was Slbne applied^the discretion 
of the local authority to give outdoRn relief te women of ^ny 

* iDBtrnetionAl Letter, 2l8t .December 1844 ; in Kleventh Annual Report, 
1846, p. 69. * Official CSreular^ lBt.iune 1846, No. 48, f). 90. 
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status, mlrried 6r unmarried, with childrefi or without, was 
unfettered by any Order. Thg only rule mad^ by the Central 
Authority in th^ matter thi^i if the woman was the wife 
of an able^died man who was himself employed bn “^rish 
wofk?’ and^aiisiding with him, at least one-half o^ his relief 
should be ii^ ifind. No rule was mt^de or Order issiiea by 
•the ^j!oiitral Authority against the giant of^utdoor relief to 
women employed for wageb, e^eu in i^pect^f the ^ry daya 
•on whic4i they were earning wages. 

We havfl mentioned that the Central Authority, far as 
men were concerned, stood rigidly to the position the 1834 
Iteport tliat. the moral character of the applicant was to be 
absolutely disregarded in consulering the relief to be gi*anted 
to him. With regard to women, however, it took up a 
different posiUion. Wo find it advising -that the mothers 
of illegitimate children should, on this ground alone, not be 
granted outdoor relief.' 

Whore the Outdoor Kelief Prohibitory Order was in 
force, neither spinsters nor wives residing with able-bodied 
husbands* could, apart from sudden and urgent necessity, 
receive outdoor relief, unless they were sick. But with regard 
to widows and wives living apart from their husbands, the 
exceptions to the prohibition were so numerous that both 
these classes may almost bo said to have been expressly 
allowed to receive outdoor relief. Tlie fact that such .women 
were in omph)yment for wages was not regardi‘d by tlie Orders 
ot the Central Authority as relevant : nor was it preseflbed 
that any task of labour .sliould be exacted in return for the 
relief. And although if we loj)k closely, it is possible to find, 
in the circulai-s, instructional letters And published decisions of 
these thirteen years (18-34-1847), t\^o or three bare incidental 
allusions to the possibility of outlloor* relief to women having 
the effect of a “ Itate in Aid of Wage^,” even these occur oply 
id Hie earlier years, and* presently die away entirelf: It is, - 
therefore, not incorrect to say Uiat an objection to outdoor 
‘relief to wonitn in empJoymenf formed during these years no 
part of the declared policy •of tba Central Authority. 

* Poor Law Commissioners to Plymouth Court of Guardians, 26th April 

1840. ' 

* Nothing soldiers, sailors, or marines. 
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When women* entered the workhouse, the policy of the 
Jentral Authority (as in tjie analogous case of “the able- 
)odied ”) was to classify them in ^uite othei^ categories than 
,ho 8 e ^whi^h •gowned their outdoor relief. The* woman’s 
itatus, with regard to a man, so fundamental as^ipng as She 
•emained outside, wa 8 ,«jn the workhouse, entil'ojy irrelevant. 
W’hat became iii^ortanU was whether or not she was <eick, - 
(able-bodied” (in^the \^^rkho*i^ seifSe), or “aged and infirm”; 
^lethcr or not she ya* a nursing mother, or a imAher of'’ 
ihildrcii sunder seven years old; wTietheu or nolfs]»c*Vas of 
‘good character” or of “dissolute and disorderly habits”- or 
Lho mother of an illegitimate child. These considerations — 
leading to classifications inconsistent with each other — aflected 
the women’s segn-gation in the workhouse, the employment 
provided for them, the dietary and the amount of tlieir 
freedom. With all this we deal in subsequent sections. 

D. — Children 

'flie policy of tlie C’entral Authority witli regard to the 
relief of children rested on the general rule that children, 
residing with their parents (or surviving })arent) and deqvcndent 
on them for support, had to follow tluuii for relief. This was 
not limited by any condition as to the age of the child, the 
essentiid fact being the dejjcndence of the child for support. 
Looked at from the standpoint of the child, this involved a 
groaff and.complex diirercnec in policy in the two difierent arctic 
of the country to which wo have had so often to refer. In 
unid\i 3 governed by the Outdoor labour Tc.'^t Order (afterwards 
the Outdoor Relief Regulation Girder, 1852), all such children 
might be relieved in tlieif homes, the only limitation placed 
on tHe discretion of thg loc^il authority being that, if tliey 
,were the children of ablq-bodied men, at least half the relief 
^aute<f W the father for thdir nccessfties had to bo in kin*. ” 

In unioijs i^i.which the Outdoor Relief Rrohibitory Order 
was in force, the ^lildren (although not .sick) of oertain classes 
of parents might •be relieved- in *t4ieir own homes, whilst 
those of certain other classes of parftifta could he relieved oHly 
by admission to the workhouse (unless, in particular instances, 
the grant of outdoor relief was specially sanctioued «l)y the 
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Central ‘Authoi^ty). This determination by the Central 
Authority of the method of. rej[isf of such Aildren did not 
depend on thei»* age, theiV^ sex, ^ their characteristics, or their 
needs, bul; on the artificial categories in wJiichr their Tathers 
(or motherfiijwvcre placed. We need not follow these intripacies 
once jnore ir detail. They can easil^^e unravelled from the 
‘ foregoing sections on “The Able-bodied” anj on ‘“Women.” 

Whutever outdoor relfef wisegiveiuto the parent in respect 
‘ of the ‘child, the policy of the Central * Authority was one ,of 
absolii?^ no'n-intervcntion with regard to its treatmait. No 
diFcetioiis were given, either for its education or ^r any other 
of its needs. The only direction tliat wo find is a decision 
that the local authority must not pay the school fees for any 
such child ; and must not even add with this view 2d. per 
week per chiltl to the outdoor relief grautedi>to the parent.' 

When the child entered the workhouse it passed out of 
its former classification and entered into an entirely different 
one. For outdoor relief, as we have seen, the policy of the 
Central Authority was to distinguish among children only 
according to the kind of parents they had. Inside tlie Vork- 
house, the policy of the Central Authority was to regard this 
classification as irrelevant, and to place all children, of what- 
ever parentage, in categories, dependent on their own age, sex 
and health. They were either sick or well ; and also cither 
(1) Children under seven; (2) Boys between seven and 
fifteen ; or (3) Cirls between seven and fifteen. The treatment 
cf these categories is so inextricably mixed up wiih tlfht of 
the other inmates of the workhouse that we relegate the 
matter to our subsequent sections. * 

The Central Authority gave no* direction to change the 
system under which some local adthorities sent their pauper 
children to establishments kept Tor private profit. In.\838, 
this system was implicitly sanctioned by a long instructynal* 
fetter, dealing with “Mr. Aubin’s establishment fifr'paupei 
children at Norwood,” where thij children weiiedemployed in the 
* workshop op alternate* days, lyid were under the special care 
of a ohaplaia.* •• • • 

• But the Central Authority was evidently ^uneasy about 

1 OffidaX Cireuiar^ 81st J&nuarj 1844, No. 81, pp. 178-9. 

* tnatruotional Let^^r, 1838, in Fifth Annual Report, 1839, p. 76. 
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the quarter of a million pauper ehildren, of whom it was 
gpradually •getting some t€;ps of thousands in the great 
general workhouses on whicff it Ifad insisted.' Reports on 
the *trAinin|[ of tlje workhouse children were called ibr, and a 
valuable series was published in 1841, in which estaWiih- 
ment of separate boarding schools was sugge^tej, wjiere the 
children could receive botji elementary schooling and industrial • 
^^aining. ^ This pfopos?^ uui{^(t the opposition 0 / the boards 
guardians, who objected to a new authority, td that of those • 
who deii*irred to giving the pauper Children any bettei^educa- 
tion than the children of the lowest independent labourer.^ ^ 

In 1841, as we have seen, the Central Authorjty obtiiined 
statutory power to direct the establishment of district schools ; 
but no Order on the subj(*et appears to have been issued 
prior to 1847. * • 

We pass now to the children of an age to bo started in 
life. Though the ('entral Authority had been expressly 
empowered to Issue regulations as to apj)renticesliip, it did 
not, during its first decade, issue any Order on the subject. 
The 8nly indication which we can find of the policy which it 
wished pui*sued iluring this decade with regard to such children 
is a comment on the propo.scd Rill for the Amendment of the 
Toor IjEw in 1840. This comment is strongly adverse to 
the payment of apprenticeship premiums, and suggests that 
premiums arc only needed in “ occasional ” cases of lame or blind 
children.® Not until 1845 does the Central Authority issue 
any Tlireciiions on the subject Hy tlie Apprenticeship Ordem 
of December 1844, and January 1845, amended in August 


* At Midsummer, 183S, the oliihinai undM’ sixteen in the workhouses of 
the 478 unions then making returns numbered no fewer than 42,707, out of a 
total workhouse population of 97ff»10. (Special Iteport on tlie Fiiither Amend* 
meut^if the Poor Law, 1839, p. [>6^ In 1810 *tho Poor Law (kmiintsKioners 
estimatSd the total number wnder 10 to l>e 64,570, of whom 56,835 were 

, between 2 and 16 (RejiGrt on the Training of Pauper Children, 1841, p. iii,), 

• ^ Iffould be said tliat we shanlil Im: givi|}g the i>au])or children a better 

cilucation tnan that obtainable by the iiide{H<ndent laljonrer's'child. While 1 
allow and lamant ibis truth, I wliollv deny its force. lifjcauso the schooling 
of children out of the workhouse is noglecte<l, is this a valid reason and excuse 
for equally neglecting*tho 80 who are u^hii> it f According 'ffi this argument, 
not a single ray of moAil or religious Ifnuwlo&j^e should \)0 alU^wed to iilumiiie 
the mind of a pauper child ; ho should be brai^ht up a perfi^A bnite, since it is 
certain that thiif is the lot of innumerable independent children " (K. Carleton 
Tufnell, in Report on the Traininjo; of Pau|>er Children, 1841, p. 355). 

* Ofieial Circidar^ No. 6, 16th June 1840, i>. 56, 
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1845, and included and ampiided in the General Consolidated 
Order of 1847, elaborate conditions of apprenticeehip were 
prescribed for t)ie proteotKjn of the apprentice ; limits of age 
were fixed ; the duties of the masters were made mbre dherous 
and 'definil^ and the payment of premiums, whikt still 
illowed for ^liiulren between nine an^ sixteen, was expressly 
3rolKbited, at first for all over fourteen, , but « subsequently 
or all over .sixteen, unle^ pHygically* defor^ned or defective 
jxcept nn the* form of clothing.' Ikit J.he Central Aiithorijiy 
loes ndc advocate upprentfceship. On the contrary, kioissuing 
liQ Order of 1845, it wrote a special letter to ajjcompany it 
n whicli tl\e local authorities were pointedly reminded that 
it had hitherto refrained from issuing any regulations on the 
subject ; that as Parliament had not abolished the system of 
apj>rentieeshij)* it would “ doubtless continue ito be practised iii 
those districts wliere it has hitherto prevailed ” ; that “ there 
are not wanting autliorities of weight against the system ” ; 
and that local authorities were not to infer that the Central 
Authority entertained “any desire to promote its introduction.” ^ 

Apart from this severe discouragement of apprenticeship 
we c^in discover no indication of the policy of the Central 
Authority as to starting the children in life. No advice was 
given to the local authorities on the subject. 

Sick 

Wo have seen that neither the Report nor the Act of 
1834 laid down any jxdicy for the sick — suggesting, in j’act, 
no change in tlie existing practice under which they were both 
maintained and medically atto^ided in their homes. During 
the whole of the period, 1834-47, there is nothing in the 
Orders laying down any other policy so far as the maintenance 
of the sick is concerned. Doth the t\vo streams of regulations, 
the Outdooi Labour Test Orders (cuhniiiating in the Outdoor ^ 
Ifeltef llegnlation Order' of 1852) and the OiitdofJr Relief 
Prohibitory Order of 1844, exp»*essly excepte’d® frbm all their 
‘prohibitions qi restrictio\i8 on ttie grant of oiVtdoor relief, cases 

* General OnSer, Slst DeconilSer 1844, and 29th January 1846, in Eleventh 
Aurfaal Report, 18d6, pp. 7‘4-S^^ 16th and 22nd August 1^46, in Twelfth 
Annual Report, 1846, pp. 60-71 ; and Arts. 62-74 of General Consolidated Order 
of 24th July 1847. 

* Cireclar, lat January 1845, in Eleventh Annual Report, 1846, pp. 96-7. 
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of sickness, accident, or bodily ojv mental iirtirmity.’* In all 
these cases the*^licy of tljo Central Authority was to lt‘avo 
the local authorities the sauje absofulely unftiijtered discretion 
wiA i^gard te tb^ grant of outdoor relief that they had before 
possessed. • In the Instructional Letter of 1836 i| to meillfcid 
atteifdance the pnictict^of granting outdoor relief to# the sick 
in food or .clotjjing ” ineiitioued, without criticism.'^ So ' 
piuch wjjs this Jie ac^*j>tL‘(4 fjolicy that, when, the Central 
/yithority referred to ^thg sick, in the coinpreiinisive \lefence * 
of its [^tion in 1839, it only inentihued the stepif tlm^it had 
in view with regard to the better organisation of inedk?al 
attendance, which did not seem to call “ for any immediate 
general change ” — without even alluding to the almost 
universal practice under which the sick rcccivtul also outdoor 
relief in money. In a Minute (»f 1840 it m i>ointed out 
that members of frieixlly societies in rcc,eipt of a money 
allowance wliilst sick were only to be granted such amount 
of oubioor relief as, together with their allowances, would juake 
up llie sums wdiich the local authority wu)uld have granted 
if thiy had had nothing. It is not even hinted that the 
grunt of outdoor ndiof at all was against the jiolicy of the 
Central Authority, although it is suggested tliat in these 
ja.ses it should he granted on loan.® 

The first suggestion that wf‘ have found of this poli(;y not 
being \\liolly satisfactory (»cenrs in 1840, in the C.Viitral 
Authority’s coniuicnts on tlie ea.se t»f a hoy who liad died, it 
was ftsser^d, from ])rivati<jn whilst his father was actually ui 
receipt of outd.*or reli«T. Xo blame was ini]>uted to the local 
authority, which, it w’as said,^ had he<'n “ aeliug under a 
recognised mode of relief’^; hut it w'jts suggested that the case 
showed the dangers of “pifttial reliiT”;. that illnes.s was likely 
to be* 5 iore quickly cuiecf “ wfih the advantages of the superioi 
sleaidinc^s and the hettef iegidat«'d w’arnitli and venlilatior 
pf the •af^iropriate rooms or* a sick \furd ” of th® workhot8(3 
togetlier with tlw? superior nursing, dietary, and doctoring 
there possible; an^ that, especially where there was likeliliooi 
pf the outdoor relief or other faini^ income being unwisel) 

* Instructional I^etter, 6th May U.Sd, in 8(jo<,nd Annual Ri jjort, 1836, |». 50. 

* Report on the Farther Amendment of the I’o«>r Law, 1839, pp. 73'81 

* Minute, 27th March 1840, in Sixth Annual Report, 1840, pp. OlfOO. 
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applied, it was better to relieve bj admission to the workhouse.* 
But this first suggestion of an alternative polidjr staods alone ; 
and it was not embodied inr any Order, 

What the Central Authority was concefneij about,* with 
regard to ti>^ sick poor, was not their outdoor relief, but the 
extent to which they took advantage «f the services ot the 
'parish doctor. Already in 1836 ^ was Jaid ,down by an 
Instructional. Letter (whidh et^esse^ no jpriticism^ on the 
"practicef of granting relief “ in food or cjothing **) that medical 
attendaVice ctould be allowdtl only in cases of destitutv^p. As, 
however, sickness quickly involved destitution, it was suggested 
that providtyit sick clubs should be promoted, to^ provide for 
medical {ittendance when needed.^ Four years later it is 
pointed out that members of friendly societies, entitled as 
such to medical attendance, must not be allowed the services 
of the parish doctor.® This was repeated in 1844.* “Medical 
extras,” such as “ meat, milk, wine, and porter,” could not be 
ordered by the doctor, but could bo granted, on his recom- 
mendation, by the local authority ; and it is to be noted that 
the Central Authority adds no words in any way discourtiging 
such grant.® The Central Authority became even more 
concerned about the organisation of the medical attendance, 
the area of each medical ollicer’s district, the method of 
selecting him, his qualilication, and above all the mode of his 
remuneration, so that he might not be tempted to increase 
the number of cases.® Its views on this subject were 
embodied in the General Medical Order of 12th Ma^h 1^42, 
and explained in the accompanying letter of the same 
date.^ We omit this, along with other administr(;tive 
questions ; but it must be noted that the whole policy of the 
Central Authority in the matter rested on the assumption, on 
which no criticism was expressed, thjit the sick would, as a 
matter of fact, be relieved in their homes. 

^ ' When the sick entered the workhouse they dealt 
with as a class by themselves, in the genq^^l establishment 

1 Oj^ii CH^Iar, No. 9, 10th November 1840, pp^ll3-118. 

* Inatructional Letter, 6th ?lay 1886, in Second Aunnal Report, 1886, 

pp, 60-61. 

3 Minute, 27tK March 1840 ; in Sixth Annual Report, 1840, p. 96. 

4 OffioicU Oircttlrtr, No. 34, 30th April 1844, p. 76. ' • Ibid. p. 74., 

* ^port on the Farther Amendment of ‘‘ho Poor Law, 1839, pp. 78-81. 

^ pprl29-142 of Eighth Annual Report, 1842. 
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which alone was then in existence. We simll deal with the 
policy with regard to them a subsequent section. 

It may be noted that lii 184Q the Central Authority 
supported 4hq proposal of the Government Bill of* that year 
for the establishment of district inlirmaries, but t))^e were liot 
for file sick, but for -r the infirm.^ The projft) 8 {^l was never 
proceeded with. In 1 the local authorities are iucidefl|telly • 
reminded that th(^ have.powi^ to send sick persons to hospitals 
outside the union.- 


F. — Persons of Unsound Mind 

A separation of lunatics from the other inmates of the 
workhouses had been suggested in the Keport of 1834. But 
it was in the cour.se of this j>eriod 1834-47 that persons of 
unsound mind becmnio recognised as a distinct class. It was, 
however, long before any settled term was used. We read of 
“idiots” (1), dangerous (2), or not dangerous (3), curable (4), 
or not curable ; “ the insane ” (5), “ persons of weak intellect ” 
( 6 ), or suffering from “ mental infirmity ” ( 7 ), or from 
“menial imbecility” ( 8 ), or from “disease of mind” (9), or 
merely “persons of unsound mind” ( 10 ).* 

Persons suffering from “ mental infirmity ” (explained to 
mean “ insane ") were repeatedly excepted from the prohibition 
of the grant of outdoor relief.* In the Outdoor Labour Test 
Order a similar excepticm allows outdoor relief, without work, 
and pven if the applicant is in employment, on account ol 
the ifientdl infinnity of a member of his family.® Finally, £ 
similar exception was definitely incorporated in the Outdooi 
Ilelielf Prohibitory Order of 1^44 (still in force) and the 
Outdoor Belief Begulation 'Order of 1852 (still in force). 

* OMcial Ciradar, No. 5, 16th Jum- 1840, pji.*61-63. 

* Il^r, 2iid August 1841, ^ Eighth Annual Rqiort, 1842, p. 77. 

* (1) (3) Consolidated Order for the Administration of Kclicf in Town Unions, * 

fth Marcel 836. in Second Anndal ]le|Kirt, 183fi, p. 89. (2) (Joimral Order* 
iMth /uly 1B47, art. 101. (4) LetU^r of 5th February 1842, in 'feighth Animal 
Report, 1842, p. 111^ , (5) (10) General Order, 8rd December 184i, in Eighth 
Annual Report, l842, p. i83. (7) Fonn^f Order, 1839, in Report on the Further 
Amendment of the PoorCaw, 1 839, p. 1 04. (8) General Order, Jpth April 1842, 
in Eighth Annual Repott, 1842, p. 177. (gjOencral Order, <th February, 
1842, in ibid. p. 80. • • % 

* Amended Fomi of Order prohibiting Outdoof Relief to the able-bodied ; 

InstmcUonAl Letter, 1889, in Report on the Further Amendment of the Poor 
Uw, 1889 , pp. 106 - 107 . * & p. 177 of Eighth Annual Kciwi^ 1842. 
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We are not here concerned with the increasing statutory 
powers, and the practical application of /them,,, for the 
compulsory removal to asylums^ or other licensed houses of 
persons c^rtihed to be dangerous ; or with tlie question' of 
their chargc'ibility. When persons of unsound mind found 
their way to the workhouse they were to be detained.* It 
shouid be noted that the Central A'lthority supported the 
Government . proposal to 'enaMe^ unions to -combine for the 
establishment of district asylums for the insane poor, a 
proposeff which was not proceeded with.' 


— Defectives 

We must note the beginning of a new class, only just 
mentioned in the Heport and Act of 1834, \iz. that of the 
physically defective, at first only those who were blind, or 
deaf and dumb. The Act of 1834 had implicitly sanctioned 
tlie grant of outdoor relief to such of these defective persons 
as were either wives or children, by regarding such relief as 
not made to the husbands or fatliers, even if tliese were able- 
bodied and in employment. Within the period 1834-47 we 
find no hint of a new policy. The Central Authority issues 
no Order dealing with the suggestion, made in the lieport of 
1834, of institutional treatment for the blind. In 1842, 
however, the local authorities are incidentally reminded that 
they have power to send the blind or deaf and dumb to such 
voluntary institutions as existed for them even if they’ were 
outside the uniou.^ Beyond this there is no suggestion of 
policy, either for the blind or for the deaf and dumb, except 
as regards apprenticeship. The deaf and dumb did not need 
to be taught to read and write ‘ before being eligible for 
apprenticesliip.^ Premiums wete admitted to be necestary in 
binding as apprentices lame or blind children ; * and might be 
given even' for children' over foifrteen or even ove^t sixteen, if 
they were unfitted for the trade by permanent .bodily infirmity.® 

* Official drcHlar, No. 16th Jtine 1840, snpplcAent, p. g. 

* Letter, 2nd August 1841, in Eighth Aunnel Beport, 1842, p. 77. 

« General Consolidated Ort*(V, 24th July 1847, art 62. 

* Minute, 18th June 184\), in Official Cfirculatt No. 5, 16tlk June 1840, p.66. 

* General Order, Slst D^ml^r 1844„art 2, in Eleventh Annual Report, 
1845, xp. 16, 72 ; General Consolidated Order, 24th July 1847, art. 54. 
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ff. — T?ie Aged and Infirm 

• 

As with the sick, so with tl!©* aged aijfi infirm, neither 
the Beport i^or jthe Act of^ 18^4 had suggested any change 
in the cuweiit policy of outdoor relief. Nor did%the Ceiilral 
Autflority prescribe any new policy with \‘egard to this 
class. , , 

It is to bc^ noteji tha^ theri? is the usual absence of 
^definition. The ogec^ ayd the infirm are always referred to 
as for^iyig one and the same clas8. (The wor(f “ iiI5)0teut,'* 
used in the Itei^rt of 18.S4, seems to have been silently 
dropjKjd.) lit should be noted also that the class of the 
“ aged and infirm was not restricted to the infirm aged. 
The question of age did not enter in at all. What was 
meant was the class of j>erson8 permanently incapacitated, 
whether from old age, physical defect, or chronic debility, 
from obtaining any pai<l employment. The essential 
characteristic of “ the aged and inlirm ” (like that of 
” children ”) was indeed the precise opposite of that of “ the 
al»le-hodied.” The latter always meant (for outdoor relief) 
those who were actually or j)oientially in employment for 
hire. The “ aged and infirm ” were those (not being children) 
who could not [iossibly get employment for any hire, however 
small; and together . with the "children” and "the able- 
bodied they made up in the eyes of the Central Authority 
the whole pauper universe. 

k w^s, as we have seen, universally assumed that tlie 
various prohibitions or regulations of outdoor relief to the 
able*bodied did not apply to^ " aged and infirm persons.” 
These persons were, indeed, expressly made exceptions from 
the first universal rule prAliibiting outdoor relief to any one, 
in thfc^ " Form of Consojidatfid Order for the Administration 
jof Relief in Town Unions.” ' In the succeeding Orders 
prohibifirvg or regulating ouldoor relfiif, all mention of th^m 
is omitted, §13 jv)t falling within the class of “ the able- 
bodied and their, families ” ty whioli alone ^hese orders 
applied. In 1830 the Central Ikuthority definitely laid 
it down “that we do not require* Sgjid and infirm pauf^rs 
to he relieved only in the workhouse,” and that “it is 
* p. 92 of Second Annual Keport, ^886, 
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not our intention to issue* any such rule.”*' The discretion 
of the local authorities in the matter of orftdoor relief to 
this class was t^us left absolutely unfettered as before ; 
and we can find in the published documents of 'this peiiod 
of l§34-47#iino direction or advice by the Central. Authority 
on the oubject, and no indication that it had any new 
policy. 

When the aged and infirm eutened the. workhouse they 
(like the able-bodied) were put into entirely new categories, 
thougliNvitltout a new terminology. Those who, yhilst in 
receipt of outdoor relief were merely “aged and infirm,” 
found themselves classified in the workhouse according to 
sex, age and bodily health. Those who were under sixty, 
and were not ordered by the doctor to be put on special 
diet, found themselves classed as “ ablcybodied ” (in the 
workhouse sense). These varieties of treatment in the 
general workhouse will be dealt with in a subsequent section. 
It is to be noted that in 1840 the Central Authority 
supported the Government proposal to enable “ district 
infirmaries” to be established apart from the general work- 
house for such of the aged and infirm as received indoor 
relief. The class to be therein accommodated was to include 
“every person applying for or receiving relief who shall, by 
reason of any bodily defect, or of any permanent ailment, 
or of the permanent effects of any ailment or bodily accident, 
be incapable of supporting himself.” ^ The proposal was 
never proceeded with. > 

It is clear that, although there is no indication of this 
policy in the Report of 1834, or in any of the statutes, 
the Poor Law Commissioners, between 1834 and 1847, 
had it occasionally in their minds to apply the “ deterrent ” 
workhouse test to the aged and infirm, as well as Ud the 
able-bodied. In 1839, indeed, they expressed this intention, 
it will be* remembered that tlfe 1834 Report l^ft talked 
of the aged enjoying “their indulgences/’, ixi workhouses 
set apart foi’- them. “With ^regard to the aged and infirm,” 
say the Commissionei-s of *1839, “ there is ^ strong disposition 
oh the part oof a portton of the public so to modify the 

o 

1 Report on tho Further Ameudment ofJ;he Poor Law, 1839, pp. 53, 61. 
n * Official Circular, No. 5, 16th June 1840, p. 53. 
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arrangements the workliousdls] as to* place them on 
the footing of almshouses. *0 The consequences which would 
flow from this change h(jve i)nl^ to be« pointed out to 
show its inexpediency and its danger. If the conditipn of 

the jnmat'es of a workhouse were to be so ^^Jllated as to 
invite the aged and infirm of the labouring cksseS to take 
refuge in it, iU woul(> immediately be useless as a* test' 
J3etween» indigente anrf iiuklence* and fraud,, ^it would no 
linger operate as a» imlucernent ^o the young and^bealthy 
to preside sui)port for their later yeafS, or as^ a stimulus 
to them ^hilst they liave the means to support their 
aged parents and relatives. The frugality and* forethought 
of a young labourer would be useless if he foresaw the 

certainty of a better asylum for his old age than he could 

jK)S 8 ibly provide ^)y liis own exertions, and the industrious 
efforts of a .son to provide a maintenance for his parents 
in liis own dwelling would be thrown away and would 

cease to bo called forth, if the almshouse of the district 

offered a refuge for their declining years, in which they 
miglil obtain comforts and indulgences which even the most 
successful of tlie labouring classes cannot always obtain by 
their own exertions." ^ 


1. — Nij n - ]iY<tiiIcnt$ 


A liew class of persons aiises in the documents after 
183^, namely those who arc not residing in the parish or 
union to* which tliey apply for relief. There had grown 
up ^ custom under the old JW Ijiw by which, in order 
to save the expense and hardships of removal, parishes 
agreed to grant outdoor jedief to person.s belonging to them 
by sjttlement, who were r<;si(ling elsewhere. The Central 
Authority set itself Uf restrict this practice. By various 
•of its garly Orders it prohibited it .altogether, ^and at 
(with the* usual exceptions of sickness, accident,* and urgent 
necessity) in* tlfe* case of able-bodied male persons between 
sixteen and sixty.*^ It prohibited i^as regards *11 new cases 
for all other persons with the sayi exceptions!* Betwfi^n 
this date and 1844 we find the saute series* of exceptions 
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\ allowed to this general prohibition as in the case of outdoor 
relief to the able-bodied and | their families ; and these 
exceptions ^ becarre stereoityped ip Art. 3 of the Outdoor 
Eelie( Prohibitory Order of 1844 (still in force). ' 

J, — Tkc Workh&Use 

/ 

^ As we hav^ shown, the Acl of 1834 and the subsequent 
legislati^ left to the Central Authcritr complete discretion 
as to the kind of indoor maintenance to be provided for the 
destitute by the local authority. In view of the fact that 
the action taken between 1834 and 1847 — culminating in 
the General Consolidated Order of 1847, which is still in 
force — determined, in the main, the character of the modern 
workhouse, it is necessary to analyse in some detail exactly 
what the policy was which the Central Authority in these 
years imposed from one end of England to another. The 
common understanding at the time was, we believe, that the 
policy to bo carried out was that of the 1834 Keport. Two 
limitations only were imposed on the power of the Ce'htral 
Authority in this respect. The building of entirely new 
workhouses — which the lie]>ort had thought would not be 
requisite in many instances ^ — was dej^endont on the assent 
either of a majority of the boartl of guardians or of a 
majority of the rated owners and occupiers.*’ The Central 
Authority was, however, empowered, without any local 
consent, peremptorily to order a local authority to enlarge 
or alter any existing workhouse or building capable of being 
converted into a workhouse; subject to the limitation \hat 
the principal sum to be raised on any parish could not 
exceed £50, or one-teuth of the average Poor Rate of the 
. last throe years.® As every Loard of guardians ii the 
ynited Kingdom found itself in possession of several parish 
workhouses— sometimes of a large number of sueb buildings 
— ^it was within tlie statutory power of the Central Authority, 
even without'^ local consent, to have given f directions for the 
moderate eiflargement adaptation of a&iy or all of these, 
which Parlianient seems lo have contemplated. The second 

^ p. 813 of Report of 1834 preprint of 1905). 

^ WmiArn IV. p, 76, sec. 33. ’ Ihid, sec. 25. 
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limitation seems *at first sight more serioils. The Central 
Authority coufd not ords| any greater expenditui'e, ou 
building or enlarging any workhpdse, or sanction the borrow- 
ing f5r tilis* purpose of any larger sum, than tfie average 
amount of the last three years' Poor Ilate ^ — % limitaCiou 
whicTi, as we have see!!^ was, in 1844, repealed ^so Ihr as the 
purchase of^sitej in the MctropoliUin Police Districbt and 
jihe parifh of Lkrerpo( 4 ]^ was* ^onceViied.^ But there was at 
HP time any limitatioia to tlie aggregate amount 'of the* 
expenditure out of Poor Kate that might be ^nculh^ed by 
the local authority, or that might, with or without its consent, 
be ordered by the Central Authority to be spent, on the 
enlargement or adaptjition of its various existing work- 
houses, provided that not more than the statutory maximum 
was spent on ir»iy one of them. In view 'bf the strong 
objection expressed in the 18d4 Ke]>ort to the mixing of 
dilFerent kinds of paupers in a single institution,® and the 
positive reeuinmeudation, in prederence, of distinct institutions, 
in seijaratc buildings, with sj)ecialised rules and under dilTerent 
mamfgements, for the several kinds of paupers * — for which it 
was expressly pointed out that the existing buildingH were to 
be adapted® — those sections of the Act of 1884 indicate an 
intention ot rarliameiit (as it e(*rUiinly was the intention of 
the authors ot the Report of 1884) tliat each union should 
have several small institutions, and should assign to those 
workhouses “ .sei)arate clashes of poor.” ® 

It Is startling to tind that the Central Authority, between 
1884 and 1847, pursued an entirely different policy. The 
published docunuuits for this |M*j)iod do not afford any explana- 
tion of tliis dilferenco. ’ They do not show, for instance, 
whether it meant the delit>eiate adoptwn of a now policy, or 
whetfcr it resulted im^rely *from a discovery that the re- 
, commendations of the Report were impracticable in the rural 
mniofis. ''J'he documents simply assuino the necftjsity for ^ife 
establishment in* each union^iiot of a group of specialised 
workhouses for tlM different classej^ but of one institution, to 
be called *'The Union Workhoase/’ for the paupeifi as a whole. 

Mas Willum IV. c. 76, seo. 24. * Sco ante, n. 19. 

» pp. 806, 807, 813 of Reporf^)f 1834. 

* Ilnd, pp. 306, 307. » Ibid. p. 313. , • /Wrf. p. «4. 
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In no Special or* General Order, in no Circular or published 
Minute, can we find any ^eco^Mnendation tfcat a •board of 
guardians shoul4 carry eifc^the emphatic recommendations 
of the 18 §4 Kcport in favour of classification by institutions, 
and the adrptation of the existing buildings into specialised 
workhouses, V assigning one class of paupers to each of the 
‘houses comprehended within each incorporation.”*^ Nor was 
the unity introduced and insisted on bjj the Central Aaithority 
‘one of 'structure only. That the pelicy was to have, under 
the on6 roof, for all the various kinds of paupers, only one 
institution and one HgimCf is revealed in every part of the 
workhouse code. In the elaborate series of Special Orders 
and General Orders which culminated in the General Con- 
solidated Order of 1847 (still in force), we find a minutely 
particular body of rules, referring always tot“the” workhouse 
of the Union, applied with practical identity to all unions, 
providing for the reception under a single roof and subject to 
a single officer of every kind of pauper, applying to all the 
inmates, and (with quite insignificant variations, presently to 
be noted, for the aged, the sick and the infants), treating all 
the kinds of paupers alike.* 

It was possibly connected with this policy of one general 
workhouse for each union that we find the Central Authority 
assuming that the grouping together of a score or more of 
parishes almost inevitably involved building a new work- 
housa At first, indeed, the Assistant Commissioners were 
directed to examine to what extent existing poorhouses or 
workhouses could be “made useful for only one class of 
paupers.”® In August 183fi, the Central Authority could 
write of its year’s experience that " it has also been proved 
that the expense and loss of time in building new workhouses 
may, in many cases, be saved, by a union of parishes and the 
combination of their existing workhouses and poorhouses, by 
Arguing one or two classes of ‘ the paupers to oue ^of the 

1 p. 318of%portof 1834, - y 

• See the fire; of such “Orders pud Replation8,”m First Annusl Report, 1836, 
pp. 96-110 ; th^ Consolidated 6rder for the AdministiUtion of Relief in Town 
UntOns, in Beoond Annual Repurt, 1836, pp. 81-89 ; the General Order, 
Workhouse Rules, 6th February 1842, in Eighth Annual Report, 1842, pp, 
79-104 ; and the General Consolidated Ord^r, 24th July 1847. 

* Fiitt Annual Report, 1836, p. 29. 
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separate workhoifses within the district.” * * But already by 
that time the contrary policy was being carried out by the 
most energetic subordinate of the* Central .Ajithority, who (as 
hi^ pMvatft neports show) had quickly satisfied liftnself, and 
was rapidly convincing his superiors, that th^ policy* of 
utilising as specialised^ institutions the existing, ^ panish work- 
houses was,, witji the .boards of guardians of that d<ime,* 
administratively limpo^ble. ^ iilrefldy by Aiigi\^t 1836, Sir 
{rancis B, Head wa% reporting that “ with the exception of* 
Bomney* Maish, the whole of East* Kent, compfthefWing an 
area of 690 square miles, is now grouped into compact unions 
of parishes ; these unions are all very nearly of ^le same size 
— all contain very nearly the same population — all have 
voluntarily adopted for their worhliotm the same low^ cheap, 
homely huildhuj — all have agreed in placing it 'in the centre of 
their respective unions ." ' 

It is interesting to see the arguments by which this 
fiagraut departure fr<un the [wdicy of the 1834 Eeport was 
attacked and defended. In 1835 we have a magistrate of 
Kent, belonging to a union where they had so far adhered to 
the recommendations of the Beport, writing very graphically on 
the subject to Sir Francis Head. “ There is one point,” he 
said, “ upon which our practice differs materially from most of 
our neighbours, and it is one upon which I entertain a strong 
opinion that ours is the correct sysUun. It is the adaptation 
of existing workhouses to different classes, instead of building 
nevT ones. ... In the first place upon our system there is a 
great saving of expense; our homes alUrgether have cost us 
under £300. . . . I dislike ^he appearance of these new 
houses all over the country. ... I dislike the outward and 
visible sign of the chailge that is being operated. I am 
alar&ed at the irritation. *1 fear the consequences. When 
. we have eight workhouses there is hardly an inducement to 
• pull SoMii one only, and (b pull tltem all dowei is nexi to 
impossible, from, the wide surface over which they are spread. 
Our system, I might almost say, eludes the gras|) of insurrec-* 
tioa Besides thk, how much more^rfect is the classification I 
How secure ^are our separate schodS from alk contaminaflon. 
How small are the maj^^s of panperism which we bring 
> Pint Annual Report, 1835, p. 16. * Ibid. p. It6. 
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together, comparld with the congestion of* one vast House. 
With us, our Houses are not lik^ prisons, fo^^we require no 
high wall to separate the ditsses ; eight or ten miles distance is 
far more effectual than the highest walls." . » * ‘ ' 

• To this^Sir Francis Head seems to have replied to the 
following^ffejt.* He did not at all agree* with his correspondent 
• that^ight classified workhouses were.fietter ^han one general 
establishment^ "The very siglij,” ho^Baid,rf"of a \jpBll-built;, 
•efficient* establfshment would give coj^fitjence to the board qf 
guardiaj^; the sight; and ‘weekly assemblage of all dservants 
of their union would make them proud of their office; the 
appointment^ of a chaplain would give dignity to the whole 
arrangement, while the pauper would feel it was utterly 
impossible to contend against it. In visiting such a series of 
unions, the Aseistant Commissioner could v^ith great facility 
perform his duty, whereas if ho liad eight establishments to 
search for in each union, it would be almost impracticable to 
attend to them. I would, moreover, beg to observe that in 
one establishment there would always be a proper governor, 
ready to receive and govern any able-bodied applicants, whSreas 
in separate establishments this most important arrangement 
(the Able-bodied House) during harvest, etc., would constantly 
1)6 empty, and consequently would become inefficient in 
moments of emergency." ^ 

Sir Francis Head, as w'e have seen, had his wa^^ In 
writing a farewell letter to the Kentish boards of guardians at 
thp end of 1835, he urges them to stick to the dietary, arid to 
appoint a chaj)lain “ to your central house, which will shortly 
be the sole establishment in your union. ... As soon as this 
important object has been gained — as*Boon as you find that the 
whole of your indoor popr are conceiftrated in one respectable 
establishment — under your own* weqjily superin tendeulfe — 
Vhen you see yourselves surrounded^ by a band of resolute, 
soaaible, welUeducated m«ii faithfally devoted to you<* Service 
— you will then, I believe, fully appreciate .the advantage 
•which you, as^well as your successors, will^ver derive from 
possessing one strong, effickfdt building, instead of having, from 
falsi economy, frittered a\vHy your resources among your old 
existing houses." * ^ 

MS. correspondenoe of Sir Francis Head. 
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After this W€?hear no more of the polJcy of specialised 
institutions for Articular kinjjis of paupers, as recommended in 
the Report of 1834. The policy* of the Central Authority ' 
setfles* down definitely to that which provideti each flnion with 
one general workhouse, almost invariably built for 4 I 10 pu^ese, 
near the centre of the \inion,^ 

It is not eaiy to discover what policy was laid down as • 
to the site and Amractpr of netv general wykhouse thus 
Prescribed. There \^jas*iio Special or General Oi-der, and* 
apparently no paper of rules or* sug^stions, *giVT*g any 
direction as to tlie position to be chosen, the surroundings, to 
be preferrecT, or even the urea to be obtained, l^othing was 
prescribed as to the character of the building, the cubic space 
to bo provided for eacli ininuUs the sanitary arrangements, or 
the structural provision for classili cation by sex,* age, character 
or condition. To some extent this lack of any statement of 
policy may have been supplied by oral explanations in the 
proces.s of sanctioning the building plans. This hardly applies, 
however, to the choice of a site; and we cannot discover 
from* any pu))lished dofiiment whether the Central Authority 
thought it preferaljle that the union workhouse should be 
located in the ciowded streets of a populous city or in a 
pleasant rural district. The only lielp that seems to have 
been alforded was the publication in 183o of some pictures 
and diagrams of suggested workhouses.^ From tliesc we may 

^ Cho possibility was once barely nienlioiied in 1837 of the one “common 
woikhouso establishment” con.Histing “of a selection of the better w'orkhoiilos 
now existing in each union,” instead of concentrating “all the necesHary 
accoAmodatiou in one workhouso situated iii the centre of the union” (Third 
Annual Report, 1837, ]). 27.) Hu a/M>*tho reference to this iM)S8ihiIity in the 
Instructional Ixdtcr sent in that year to each new Boaid of Guardians {ihul. 
p. 82). In June 1837, the Ccnttal Authority sayi that it hod always preferred 
one central workhouse, but had sometimes allowed existing ones to remain. Its 
two yeilrs' cx|)crience had no^confirracd it in its belief that one central work 
• lionse better (Letter to Ncw|-astlo Hoard of Guardians, 20th June 1837). 

, ‘ Two^'n^ later, in describing, with praise, ‘4the consolidatmn of worklj^uie 
establishments” which hod been going on in Lancashire and Yorkshire, the 
Central Anthority dbfcms “ that very few will ultimately find it desirable to 
retain more than oi\§ establishment^' (Fifth Annual ke|Kgt> 1839, p. 29^. < 
In the Special Report on the Further /mert^ent of the Po^ Law, 1839, it is 
pointed oat, as evidencl that the Central Auth^ty had not yet*had time to put 
its policy completely into execution, that tliefb were “still alKtut seventy ui^ons 
in which a oentlal workhouse” had “not yet been built.” (Report on the 
Further Amendment of the Poor law. 1839, p. 7.) 

* Fiiat Annual Report, 1885, p. 29, »nd ••nd. 
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infer that the CAitral Authority had adopted as its policy the 
erection of the same " low, chjap, homely /?) building ” — 
bearing no little resemblance^ to the prison plans of the period 
— with which Sir Francis Head was covering East ‘Kenf. 

‘ It was^ot until 1842, after illness due to serious over- 
crowdingtha(j occurred at the Sevenoakfi Workhouse,^ that the 
. Cenbral Authority began to incorporate ip^ its ^ policy some 
elementary sfinitary regulations. ^ We*^have ftrst thew-requirei 
'^meiit tliat a hiaximum number to b# %ccommodated in ea(^ 
workhqilhae Should he fixSd. Even then it was left^te each 
board of guardians to suggest whatever number it chose, after 
consultation, with its medical officer, subject to approval and 
to the final fixing of the number by the Central Authority.^ 
In 1847 the phrase with regard to approval drops out, and 
the Central Authority merely fixes the number. 

In 1842 the medical officer of the union is required to 
report to his board any defects in drainage, ventilation, and 
warmth.® Beyond these somewhat exiguous forms no policy 
was even suggested to the local authorities with regard to the 
structural arrangements of the workhouse. * 

We have now to consider how the Central Authority 
exercised its power to determine the character of the one 
general workhouse which it had imposed on each union. Let 
us take the policy laid down with regard to each phase of the 
indoor pauper’s life. 


(i.) Admission 

The door was to be always open. In cases of “ sudden or 
urgent necessity” any person i^ a state of destitution, applying 
at any hour, with or without an order or any other formality, 
was to be immediately relieved by admission, and by the 
supply of food, clothing, medidine, .and other necessaries. 
'Where the necessity was not urgent, j)he applicant had first to « 
get* an ordeiwfor admission, which (unless some otkhr mode* 
of relief was adopted) could not be refused* to any destitute 
•person. The ^pauper admitted was to be cleansed, clothed, 

> Eighth AiAusl Report, 18ii, pp. 13-16, 1 88-1 90,^1 94-1 98. 

% General Orde^. 6th Fobnilr^ 1842, art. 11, in Eighth Annual Report, 
1842, p. 81 ; amended by General Consolidated Order, 24th* July 1847, art 
100 ; still in force. « 

> Eigl^th Annual Report, 1842, pp. 14, 188-190. 
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medically examined, and searched /or prohibited articles, in a 
“ probatioiiary or " receiviijg ” ward. The pauper was thou, 
if free from disease, to be assigned, to his particular section 
of *the woffklyu^e, according to *a sevenfold claasilication by 
sex, age, and physical condition. 


(y.) Eegretjatioti 

The«charact^ of •the wo*rkhouse of 1835-1847 was^ 
pfincipally deterniinecb by the practice as to the segrechtion of 
its iniftites. To discover exactly what the Central AiUhority 
intended tlyp segregation to be is surprisingly dillicult. We 
have first a rigid and logical classificatory scheme, imposed 
with the force of law. To this there came both a scries of 
exceptions to the classification and a series of directions as to 
the practical segHigation in daily life, additional to or incon- 
sistent with the classification ; some of them permissive and 
others mandatory. 

The seven classes insisted on by the classificatory scheme 
of the Central Authority were (i.) aged or infirm men; (ii). 
able-iodied males over thirteen; (iii.) boys between seven and 
thirteen ; (iv.) aged or infirm women ; (v.) able-bodied women 
and girls over sixteen ; (vi.) girls between seven and sixteen ; 
and (viL) children under seven. This classification, imposed 
in 1836, was confirmed, with only the slightest of modifications, 
by the General Orders of 1842 and 1847 (the latter still in 
force} As therein finally settled, it provided for “ (i.) men 
infirm through age or any other cause ; (ii.) able-bodied men 
and youths above the age of fifteen years; (iii.) boys above the 
age of seven years and under tlud» of fifteen ; (iv.) women infirm 
through age or any other ^ cause; (v.) able-bodied women and 
girls above the age of fifte'en years ; (vi.) girls above the ago 
of sev^n years and under that of fifteen , and (vii.) children ^ 
•under yiven years of age." Explicit rules are made that each 
^lass is^to remain in the separate 'apartments •or build® gs 
assigned to it, without communication with any other class.^ ^ 
The modern flfudent is struck at dOce by thi, omissions in 
this compulsory clhssificatory «chem^ There is 'no class for 

* General 0i4er, 5th February 1842, art. 9, in Eigbfli Annual 
1842, p. 80; General Conaolidat^ Order, 24th July 1847, art. 98 ; still m 


force. 
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the sick, either those suffering from infections or contagious 
diseases, or from others. There js no class ^for the lying-in 
cases. There is no class, far the lunatics, idiots, or imbeciles. 
There is no provision for infanth at the bi^past, "^ho, by 'the 
clae^ficatoiy scheme, were ordered to be separated from their 
mothers., There was no class for the vagrant intending to 
stayc only one night. Finally, ther^ was i^o prpvision made 
for any segregation by character — not memly none^^by past 
character, but not even for any Jjy ^present character or 
conducj,*' which would heave effected a separation , between 
quiet and orderly inmates and the turbulent prostitute or 
semi-criminal. * 

Some of these omissions were partly remedied by new 
Orders or recommendations between 1836 and 1847, which 
were embodied in the General Consolidate^ Order of 1847, 
but never found their way into the classificatory scheme 
itself. 

With regard to the sick, the Central Authority imposed 
no requirements at all. It was incidentally mentioned in the 
Order of 1836, and repeated in those of 1842 and 184*3^ that 
the sick were, on admission, to be placed in “ the sick ward,” 
or in such other ward as the medical officer might direct We 
have incidental references during the ensuing decade to the 
existence of sick wards in workhouses. But there was no 
provision in any Order requiring a ** sick \vard ” to ,be pro- 
vided, still less any provision requiring properly classified 
apcommodation for the sick of different ages, sexes, Qpnditions, 
or diseases. When these workhouse rules were issued in 
1842 as a General Order to practically all the unions thdn in 
existence, they were still left without any mention even of 
infectious diseases. T)ie utmost that the Central Authority 
could bring itself to do was to decla^, in the covering .Setter, 
but not in the rules themselves, that it was the duty of the. 
master, under the direction of the medical officer, to^fedlate aa 
infectious case in a separate apartment.^ 

1 Instraotio'A^ Letter of ^th.Felftuary 1842, in fighth Annual Report, 
1842, pp. 108-\09. In 1845, Mter tha deliberate sending to the workhouse of 
a alaallpoz patient had led tolia epidemic, the Central Authority goes so far 
as to suggest to the board of guardians concerned "that it^is of ^e utmost 
consequence that provision should be made|at the workhouse by separate in- 
fectious yards for the reception of cases of this deacrintioTi -i — 
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Wben the rules were finally (onaolidat^ in 184f, they 
still ignored the sick in ^heir scheme of classidcation, and 
actually omitted* all mentior? either^ of infectious diseases, or 
of lying-in ca^es, ^merely layitig it* down in gefieral terms that 
it was the duty of the guardians, “alter coi^ulting* the 
medial officer,” to “make such arrnngementif as they may 
deem necessary, with r^^^ard to persons labouring uhdei»any 
disease of body df mind.. ^ • • 

* No provision wha^dVer was made for the Segregation of 
pSuperj ^f unsound mind, whether limatici^ idiots, ar iB^cilea 
In an Order of 1830 we do indeed find “ the ward for lunatics 
and idiots ” ^cidentally mentioned, as existing in some work- 
houses;® but such a ward was never required by the Central 
Autliority, nor even suggested by it 

In 1842, it^was ordered that, if such .paupers were 
dangerous, they were not to he retained in the workliouse, but 
sent to an a.syluin within fourteen days.® It was even 
suggested iu an Instructional Letter in 1842 that curable 
cases, even if not dangerous, shouM be sent to asylums ; and 
that even incurable, harmless idiots were inconvenient inmates 
of a workhouse. But no hint is given of the desirability of 
their segregation whilst they are there.'* 

With regard to infants at the breast, no special provision 

the health of all in the house’’ (Letter of 'J5th September 1845, in Official 
Circular, let January 1846, No. 65, p. 15). Hut even then there was no order 
made on t4ic subject ; no alteration of the rlasaificatory scbemo ; and no general 
recommendation to all boanls of guardians. 

Th« explanation of the omission to provide for the sick will become 
apparent at* a later stage. It was no part of the jtolicy of the Central 
Authority that the sick should he received into the workhouse at all. It was 
assuintd that they would nonnally bo relieved in their own homes. The 
incidental scanty references to the sick \^rds of the workhouses had reference 
only to the occoniinodatinn of such of the inmates of the workhouse as 
hajipcucd to fall sick. Kven tlS-se were, in seijous cases, to be transferred 
to a v^ntary hospital, where such . an institution existed. A resolution of 
the Poplar Board of Guardianig in 1842, to send "all cases requiring extra* 
^rdinary surgical aid ” to the London Hospital was approved {Offikal Circular, 
^ 0 . 20, 80|£july 1842, p. 297).* ‘4 Any reasonable suhscriptign to a hospgah 
or similar esmblishment by a Board of Guardians ” would be sanctioned (ibid. 
No. 17, 12th April 1842, p. 250.) 

* Art 99 of Gene^ Consolidated Order of 24Hi July 1847^ still in force. 

* Oonsolidated Or^ for the Adminis^atieg of Relief in Iwn Unions, 7th 

March 1886, sec. 5 ; in Second Annual Report. ft86, p. 89. * 

* Art 12 of General Order, 6th Februar^io42, in Eighth Annual RepSh:, 
1842, p. 82 ; repeifted in art. 101 of General Consolidated Ot^er, 24th July 1847. 

* Instructional Letter of 5th (February 1842, in Eighth Annual Report, 
1842, p. 111. 
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was ever made rule.. .But it was allowed that chiliren 
under seven might be placed (though only if the .guardians 
thought fit) in any part o/»th6 female wards ;*and the mothers 
were at auyrafe“to have 'acce§s to them ^at^all reasonable 
timeft.”^ ^rhe Central Authority remarked, in a covering 
letter of, 184^ — which was not repeated when the rules were 
re-iipued in 1847 — ^“that so long as' any mother is suckling 
her child, she ought to have access it a^ all times exct/pt 
when she is at* work, and that the child^ ought not, even then, 
to be (^pietely beyond the mother’s reach." * ^ ^ 

, In 1847, still without amendment of the classificatory 
scheme, the guardians were allowed to permit U mother and 
her infant children to occupy the same bed.^ 

With regard to vagrants, the first departure from the 
policy of merely including them as able-bodied paupers came 
in 1842, in a rule requiring “casual poor wayfarers and 
vagrants" to be kept “in the Vagrant Ward,” or other 
separate ward — presumably separate for each sex, though this 
was not explicitly required.* 

With regard to segregation by character, the firct re- 
laxation from the classificatory scheme is to be found in a 
letter of 1839, in which the Central Authority permits 
married women of good character to be placed with the aged 
women, in order that they may avoid the contamination of 
bad character, but only provided that their daily employment 
is not interfered mth.^ We can find no contemporary docu- 
ipent even allowing the guardians to protect from a^ like con- 
tamination unmarried women or young girls of good character. 

In 1840, however, the Official Circular referred to y* the 
separation of certain abandoned persons from the other 

* Consolidated Order for^tho Administration of Relief in Town Unions, 7th 
Msroh 1836, seo. v. art. 15, in Second AiinuaJ Report, 1886, p. 90 ^*art. 10 
of General Order of fitli February 1842, in Eighth Annual Report, 1842, 
p. 82 ; repeated in art. 99 of General Consolidated Order of 24th July 1847. ^ 

Instructiunal Letter of*6th Februa^ 1842 ; in Eighth Aqplhll Report, 
1842, p. no. 

* Art 111 of General Consolidated Order of 24th July 1847. 

* Art 10 ofcGeneral Ord^r o( 6th February 1842,\jid Instructional Letter 
of the same dale, in Eighth Anuital Rejjort, 1842, pp. 81, 110. In 1847 " casual 
pqpr wayfarers” were to be fc pf; in “a separate ward” (General Consolidated 
Order, 24th July*‘1847, art. 99). 

* Letter, 1st April 1839, in Special Re(M)rt on the Further Amendment of 
the Poor Law, 1839, p. 293. 
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inmates,*’ explainiug^t it rested not on /iie consideration 
of their past conduct, but on that uf* their present habits and 
character^ ^ • %> 

In^ 1842 the Central incidentally observed in 

an ^nstruo&otfa] *Letter that the guardians were to 

subdivide ariy of the seven classes of the schef le amposed on 
them, and that it was -^Very desirable that femaler of “dissolute 
and disorderly hr bits should be separated from those ^f a 
better character.”^ 

f Not until 184*7 di we find a rule providing tha^*‘as for 
as circflnfstances will permit/' the guardians were \o “ further 
sulKlivide ai^ of the classes enumerated " in the classificatory 
scheme, “ with reference to the moral character or behaviour 
or the previous habits of the inmates, or to such other 
grounds as may seem expedient.” * 

Meanwhile, however, tlie Central Authority was breaking 
down by inconsistent provisions the classiticatory scheme 
which it left still figuring in the forefront of its Consolidated 
Orders. We may cite first the provision as to aged married 
couples. The Central Authority had for seven years 
eloquently justified its insistence on the strict separation of 
all married couples, however aged. In 1842, however, it 
made a rule that, if for any special reason it shall at any 
time appear to the board of guardians to be desirable to depart 
from the regulations contained in Art. 9, in respect of any 
married couple,” who were infirm through age or any other 
cause, the guardians shall be at liberty to resolve that such 
couple shall have a sleeping apartment separate from those 
of the other paupers,” subject to obtaining in each case the 
consent and approval of the Cen^til Authority.* 

In 1846, on the vehement objection and^ practical 

• 

‘ Oj§cial Circular, 21th December .1840, No. fO, p. 148. 

* Instructional Letter of 5thf ebruary 1842, in Eighth Annual Report, 1842, 
n. 108. 

Qen«ry*l Ooniolidated Or(]er,*24th July 184]L art. 90. 

* * OeneraFOrder of 6 th February 1842, art. 10 ; in Eighth Xnnual Report, 
1842, p. 80. It; ia,«w« think, not incorrect to infer from the restricted terms 
of this rule, that the C^tral Authority was clinging to its former policy in the 
fiuse of public pressnidr Such an inferonio is^p^rted by th^^^rms in which 
the oorering letter of 6 tll February 1842 refers to the new provifo, and by the 
brutd hint therein conveyed that " the guardiSlJ can allow oi^oor relief to «iy 
aged oonple whom it may be inexpedient to separate " (Instructional Letter of 
6 U 1 Febr^ 1842, in Eighth Annual Report, 1842, p. 109). 
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rebeliMn of thtf|Norwich Court of Guardians, it went nlach 
farther and agreed to sarfction "an arrangen^ent by which a 
separate room shall be assi^ed t.'^lsach married couple of What- 
ever class ” ^ thaA the guaraia^is thought fit. In 1847, however, 
Parliament swept the original policy away so fat as legislation 
could do fio, i)y enacting, unconditionally, that no married 
couple dverr- sixty should be compelled in the workhouse to 
live’^ separately and apart from each other.* a 

A second mroad into the claesifica^ory scheme was made by 
the prd^ion that children under sewn^might be placed in a^y 
female* warS, whether that of the sick women, that of tne aged 
and infirm women, or even that of the able-bodi^ women.® 

Yet another, and possibly a more important inroad into 
the scheme was made by a rule of 1842, which permitted the 
guardians in particular cases to classify boys and girls over 
ten in any wdy they thought fit.^ 

(iii.) Service 

But it was in its rules as to the services to be rendered 
by the workhouse inmates that the Central Authority .most 
effectually undermined its own classificatory scheme, and 
practically destroyed any real segregation. That scheme, as 
we have shown, expressly forbade the paupers in any class to 
leave the particular "ward or separate building and yard” 
assigned to such class, or to hold any communication with any 
other class.® Nevertheless the Central Authority had, from 
the first, a policy of workhouse organisation inconsistent 
with any such segregation. Practically all the workhouse 
service was to be performed by the paupers themsclveS) and 
every pauper who was capable of work was to be incessantly 

* Letter to Norwich Court of Ouardians, 3rd February 1840. 

* 10 & 11 Vic. c. 109, 8M. 23. . ♦, 

* Consolidated Order for the Administrate jn of Relief in Towir Unions, 
7th March 1830, see. v. art. 16, in Second Annual Report, 1836, p. 90 ; 
«^^eated in General Order of />th Febniai;y 1^42, art. 10, proviso Eighth 

Annual Reporl, 1842, p. 81 ; and in General Consolidated Orde^of 24th July 
1847, art. 99, proviso 7. ^ . 

* General CMer of 6th February 1^42, art. 10, an|^ Instructional Letter of 
the eame date,4ii Eighth AnnuaJ Report, 1842, pp. 81, f09 ; repeated in 1847, 
in more guarded form, maiiifaining .*t any rate se^egation by sex (General 
CkJaaolulated Order of 24th July‘i847, art. 99). 

^ General Order of 6th February 1842, art. 9, in Eighth Annual Report, 
1842, p. 80 ; General Consolidated Order, S4th July 1847, art. 98. 
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oo&pied in that service. The abl^-hodied women who formed 
Class V. wight* be supervis^ by the aged and infirm women ’ 
of Class IV. Tlie children under seven who formed Class VIL 
mightf be sapeyviged either Iff the able-bodied women^if Class V., 
or by the aged and infirm women of Class IV^ or by ‘the 
girla^of Class VI. The boys over seven who fdrijed Class 111. 
might be sujKjrvised by the aged and infirm men of Class I. • 
The girl| over se^en who fornied Cliiss VI. might l)e supervised 
W the aged and iufir^f women of Class IV. 'Jfhese ^irls, so* 
far frqpi^being confined to tlie premises assigned t^tJPejr class, 
were to be employed in the able-bodied women’s wards, injthe 
aged and intrm women’s wards, in the wards for the children 
under seven, and in household work generally, provided only 
that they were somehow kept from communicating with able- 
bodied men or ^oys. The sick, wliether male or female, 
whether of good chanicter or of bad, )jad necessarily to bo 
waited on, and no paid u\irscs were required to he appointed. 
Consequently the provision allowing all the sick wards to be 
attended by the able-bodied women, by the girls between seven 
and «ixte(‘n, by the aged women, or by any combination of 
these that the master might direct, in itself necessarily 
destroyed all real segregation. P>y 1847 this pennission liad 
been so far restricted as to coniine the attendance on the sick 
males to the aged and iiifinn men and the aged and infirm 
women; though such girls over seven, such able-bodied 
women, and such aged or intirm women as the master might 
deem* fit miglit still bo employed indiscriminately in the ser- 
vice of any of the wards except tliose for men and boys, and 
geneially for household woik throughout the workhouse.^ 


(Iv.) Did 

It*is significant of the unity of r^fivie insisted upon in the 
bne general workhouse thal Ike Cen Irak Authority biid con8ta«tf 
stress on tiie unjformity to be observed in the dietaries of all 
the classes of paujjgrs in the \\’brkhous(;, except q^ily by order 

* 

* Consolidated Order for the Administratim^f Relief in Town Unions, Ith 
March 1836, sec. v., artn, 9, 13-14, in Second Annua) Report, 1836, pp. 89-90; 
General Order of 6th February 184S, art. 10, in Ki^;hth Annual Ke|H)rt, 1842, 
p. 81 ; General Consolidates! Onler of 24th July 1847, art. 99. 
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or on the advice the mejical officer, which might be eitW 
for the sick, for those requiring^ a change ©f dief, for the 
nursing mothers, or for thpcinfauts. 

Even <0 those paupers f^ho ^ivere employed ss servants 
only Ibhe common fare was “ in general ” to be given.^ The first 
dietaries issued* to the boards of guardians for them to choose 
fronh were drawn up avowedly for the able-bodied, with no 
other variation for other classee than V^re ccutained in a few 
footnotes refeiring (apart from^the 8i(jk and children under 
nine) ^ extras wh^h the guardians might, if they ^hough't 
fit,, allow to persons over sixty. Thus, practically the only 
difference in the food to be allowed to the able-kodied males, 
the able-bodied females, and tlie children over nine, was one of 
quantity. Even the aged and infirm had the same diet, with 
nothing else prescribed for them, and with no greater in- 
dulgence allowed, even if the guardians wished it, than an 
ounce of tea per week, with milk and sugar, and the possible 
addition, in one out of the six dietaries among which the 
lioards of guardians might choose, of meat pudding once a 
week instead of bread and cheese; and, in four of ithese 
dietaries, also of butter for breakfast* There was, of course, 
to be no alcoholic drink for any class of pauper except by 
written medical order.® No presents of food to individual 
paupers or classes of paupers were to be allowed, as they would 
produce inequality and discontent.* Even the sick, who 
were originally to be dieted case by case at the discretion of 
tjie medical officer, were, in 1842, to be fed with absolute 
uniformity as among the different classes of paupers and 
among the different individuals in a class, it being urged on 
the guardians that the medical officer should be restricted for 
his patients to a choice among four fixed dietaries which he 
was to draw up once for all, and hang up in the sick^ wards 
for permanent reference. These were described as "high, 
^in*ddle, low, and fever”.; and he .was expressly to be iwstructea 

^ Instruotioual Letter of 5tli February 1842, in Eighth Annual Report, 
1842, p. 109. 

* C^ular Workhouse Dietaries, 1836 ; in SecoAit Annual Report, 1886, 

pp. 64 66. ‘ ^ . 

« * Consolidated Order for tLo Administration of Relief in Town Unions, 7th 
March 1836, seo.^v. art 23 ; in Second Annual Report, 1886, p. 91. 

* Inatruotional Letter of 5th Februar]^ 1842 ; in Eighth Annual Report, 
1842, p. 113. 
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" that the quantity of articles to be allowed for each should be 1 
minutely 'specified.** ^ ^ 

, Finally, as it had beOK foiuid* that the old, men and 
women who weife allowed weekly ounces of tea and weejcly 
allowances of buttar ^ou*ld not take their teas.siiflultaneously 
or consume their little pats of butter evenly, this distressing 
deviation frt)m , the dietetic ^ unj^bmiity led the Central* 
Authorily to suggest tho witWrawal of the privilege, in favour, 
(rf a simultaneous servlet of “a certain quantity Qf^ljquid tea ” 
and of j)5rtion8 of bread and butter.- * 

With regard to the quantities of food to be supplied, *the 
policy of the Central Authority passed through three phases. 

In 1836 the boards of guardians were expressly directed that 
the diet in the workhouse (which, as we have shown, w'os to 
be practically un/form for all clas-ses of paupera) was not to 
be “ equal ” — that is to say, was actually to bo inferior — to 
the ordinary mode of subsistence of the labouring classes of 
the neighbourhood."* This was perhaps more tactfully ex- 
pressed in the Consolidated Order for the Administration of 
Itelief in Town Unions, in saying that the diet was " in no 
case to exceed in quantity and quality of food the ordinary diet 
of any cla.ss of able-bodied labourers living within the same 
district."* All the contemporary warnings of the Central 
Authority were against giving too much ; and there was no 
provisiern for ensuring that each pauper got even the quantity 
prescribed in the dietary chosen by the local authority. No 
extra dinner was allowed on Chri.stnia8 or other feast day's, 
unless, indeed, this was supplied by private individuals.® In 
1842 a change was made. The Central Authority fixed a 
separate dietary for each workhoufje, and there was no longer 
any reference to these dietari(*.s being inferior to the subsistence 

» Instruction*! Letter of fth Frl.ruary 1842, in Eighth Annual Report, * 
'4842, p. 113. Thia instruction was niiule mandatory on the medical officer in 
J847, buth^WM i>ennitt<yl to frame in luivaiio^ not four onl5, but as mAy 
different ^etarim ^ ho chose. Tho instiuctiona of 1842 were not, however 
■nperwded (General Consolidated OrdA of 24th July 1847, art. 207 sec 9 • i 
if# oZio under art 108^.* • , • *1 

* Official Circular, SPth July 1842, \u. 2Cff p. 301. 

* Circular on Workhouse DieUries, 1 838, oif Second Annual Report, 18#6, 

p. 88. • 

* Con»li(Uted Order for the Aebniniatration of Relief In Toam Unions, 7Ui 
Mai^ 1838, sec. v. art 21 ; in Second Annual R*t>ort, 1838, p. 91. 

* OffiAal Circular, 2nd July 1840, No^6, pp. 78-7^. 
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of the iDdependent labourer'; on the contrary tjie intention of 
the Central Authority was avo^^*3dly “ to assimilate' them as 
much as p^ssiblec to the or^nary ipod of the working classes 
in the neighbourhood ” ^ — in Kent and Sussex mainly br^ 
and cheese; iiv the northern counties meat, potatoes,^ and 
porridge, and in Cornwall including fish. Moreover, it was 
provided that any pauper njight, on demand, h^,ve his prescribed 
, portion weighed out to him.^ Finally, by 1847, wo gather 
that the pjj^ciple had be^n silently adopted of fixing such .a 
dietary^' as was calculated to keep the paupers in piiysical 
health, irrespective of the amount or kind of foo^ that might 
ordinarily be obtained by the lowest class of non-pauper 
labourer in particular districts or at particular periods. Even 
extra food on Christmas Day was allowed at the expense of 
the Poor Rato, at the unfettered discretion of the boards of 
guardians.® 

It should, however, be added that, although the policy of 
the Central Authority passed, as stated, through these three 
phases, the actual dietaries prescribed by it, even in the first 
phase, seem (in the light of modern physiology) to have Ibeen 
ample for health, if the paupers always got what was prescribed 
and knew how to eat it. 

(v.) Cleanlimss and Sanitaiim 

It was part of the policy that the utmost cleanliness and 
good order should be maintained throughout the workhpuse ; 
and (to the limited extent of the hygienic knowledge of the 
time) that sanitary conditions should bo insisted on. It^was 
expressly made the duty of the master and matron to enforce 
“industry, order, punctuality, and cleanliness” on all the 
inmates ; every day to “ see that, each individual is clep« and 
in a proper state”; daily to inspect and see that all the 
sloping wanis are “duly cleaned tind properly vqptilated,” 
and “ to take care that the wards, kitchen, larder, and other 
rooms and offices be kept clean and in ^ooli order.” All 
i Initraotioual Letter of fit’i' Fetruary 1842, in Efghth Annual Beport, 

18^2, p. 112. 

* General Ordwr of eth February 1842, art. 18, and Instructional Letter of 
the same date, in Eighth Annual Report, 1842, pp. 83, 113 ; repeated in 
General Consolidated Order of 24th July 1847, art 109. 

* Geieral Consolidate Order of 24th July 1847, art 107. 
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paupers wpre compulsorily to be cleansed on admission. All 
the workhouse in^nates were to be ^ypplied with clean linen 
and stockings every week, wWlst Cheir beds wAe to have clean 
sheets monthly.^ * This latter requirement was su^rseded in 
1842®by the more general provision that the beds and •bedding 
were to be kept in a cle^n and wholesome state.^ Food ^ras 
to be given out a& required for each meal, not once for the day. 
It; was to* be eaten on^ in tlfb dining-room, anvf not Except 
a^ordered for the sick) elsewhere in tlie house. Allp#ei^nants 
were to be removed from the dining-room by the officers aft^r 
each meal.® Jt was compulsory on each board of guardians to 
appoint a qualified medical ollicer, as part of the very first 
business. It was expressly made part of his duty to attend 
regularly at the workhouse, and come whenever sent for; to 
examine all the .sicTk and give all necessary directions for their 
ctire ; to give all necessary directions for the meals of the aged 
and infirm, and the children; and (from 1842 onwards) “to 
report in writing to the bcMird of guardians any defect in the 
diet, (irainagc, ventilation, warmth, or other arrangement of the 
workhouse, or any excess in the number of any class of 
inmates which he may deem to be detrimental to the health 
of the inmates/' * 


(vi.) DisHpline 

The same desire for uniformity of treatment for all work- 
house inmatt3S is seen in the Orders of the Central Authority 
with regard to the hours to be observed, A fixed time-table 
wiis imposed, to be rigidly observed by all classes of paupers, 
in all workhouses, at all seasons of the year. The whole of 
the day from getting out -of bed to Retiring to rest was 
definiteijr allotted. All ejasses of paupers were to observe 
precisely the same hours, except (1) the sick, who were never 
recognised ^n the classificatory schenm; (2) the# aged and 
infirm ; and (3^ children under seven, all of whom had to 
rise, go to bed, tak^. their meals, and wog:k at whq|over hours 

I OoQMlidated Order fer the Adniinietiation of Belief in Tovnf Uoione, 7th 
lUrcb 1880, lea iv. arts, 6 ; in Second AnoCaT Report, 18^, pp. 86'86. * 

* QenenJ Order of 5th February 1842, art 75 ; in Eigjjth Annual Report, 

1842, p. 95. • 

* Initructional Letter of 5th February 1842 ; in iMd. p. 112. 

* Gtoinl Order of 5th February 1842, vt. 78 ; in i>. 97. 
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the master might appoint, subject to any directioiis o( the board 
of guardians. Thus, it, <!was peremptorily ’ordered by the 
Central Authorfty that the •able-bodied men, the, able-bodied 
women, and the boys and girls over seven" should, whatever 
their several ' strengths and conditions, all rise at fire in 
summer and seven in winter; that they should all work 
for uniformly ten hours in summer apd nini hours in winter ; 
that they should all eat three (Simultaneous meals ; that they 
shoul^ have during the day exactly one hour of un- 
allotted time and no more, and this between 7 and "8 p.mL, 
winter and summer alike; and that all, whatever their ages 
or physical strength, should go to bed uniformly at 8 p.m. 
all the year round. This remained unchanged in 1847, 
except that the hours of rising had been altered in 1842 to 
5.45 in summer and 6.45 in winter, with corresponding break- 
fast times.' Besides the remarkable uniformity of this scheme 
of daily life, which was absolutely enforced on paupers of all 
ages from seven to sixty (or such other age-limit as might 
be adopted for “ the aged ”), one is struck by its omvssions. 
There was no provision for going out in the open air, and 
no time during which it was possible; unless the Central 
Authority meant that the several classes of paupers might 
be allowed in the various yards between 7 and 8 p.m., 
in summer and winter alike. No pauper was to be allowed to 
go outside the workhouse walls except for “ urgent 6r special 
yeason,” and it was expressly laid down that they were not 
to be permitted, whether their conduct was good or bad, to 
go out “at stated intervals.”^ A slight relaxation in this 
latter respect was permitted (though not prescribed) in 1842, in 
the case of children under fifteen, when the master was allowed, 
if he chose, to send any of them out for exercise under the 
charge of the schoolmaster or other dificer.® There was* equally 
»o provision (at any rate for any But " boys and girl^j ") for any 

* Consolidated Order for the Administration of Relief in Toiro Unions, 7th 

March 1836, see. v. art. 17, in SeQ'>nd Annual Repoil;, 1886, pp. 90, 99 ; 
General Orders of 5th February 1842, arts. 13-16, in^ighth Annual Report, 
1842, pp. 82^48, 99 ; Generel Consolidated Order of 24th July 1847, arts. 102- 
2,9®! wd For® (N). % ' * 

* Instruction Letter of 5lh February 1842 ; in Eighth Annual Report, 
1842, pp. 116-116.*' 

> General Order of 6th February 1842, art 24, and Instmetional Letter of 
the sa::ie date, in Eigbtii Annual Report, 1842, pp. 84, 116. This was repeated 
.'n the General Conaoliaated Order uf 24th Jnly 1847, art 117« 
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exercise of the«mental faculties, either iu the form of recreation 
or in the form of education*Cr training. From 1836 to 1842 
it was even ordered that the meals ^ere to be taken in silence, 
even hj the children.* , 

i^o provision wa^ rfade for the supply of oiy books for 
the use of the inmates^ wlietber sick or well — net e^en Bibles 
and prayer-'booV^ ; and* it was thus made unlawful fof the* 
boards ^f guardians to* bavei provided these, even if they had 
%ished to do so — unfes#, inde^, it^would have been*held by 
the \u*ditor that they were ‘‘reasonably neccMar}!" The 
point seen^ never to have been raised The education 
provided for the children was of the scantiest • It was con- 
fined to “ boys and girls,” without definition of age, and it was 
thus left to the boards of guardians to begin it os late and to 
terminate it as early as they chose. It wrib to consist of 
instruction for three hours a day “at least,” in “reading, 
writing, and the principles of the Christian religion ” together 
with “ such other instructions ” as were “ calculated to train 
thepi to habits of usefulness, industry, and virtue.”* Apparently 
arithmetic was thought not to come under this definition, as 
it was added in 1842.® Shoemaking was approved in 1845 
in the case of Poplar/ A schoolmaster or schoolmistress needed 
only to be appointed “ if the guardians shall think fit ” ; and 
the Central Authority thus left it open to guardians to impose 
the task of instruction on the porter or matron — this being 
actually mentioned in the Instructional Letters® — or on an 
aged pauper — a course wliich was frequently adopted without 
re^pike. If a schoolmaster or schoolmistress was appointed no 
qualification w^as required.® • No provision was made for 
playrooms, playthings, or even playing time for children of 
any«age. 

ith regard to th^ adults, well or sick, it was apparently 

‘ C;pi*8olidated Order for tlie Admiuietration of Relief in Town Unions, 7th« 
March 18 J6, sec. v. art. 17 ; in Second Annual Report, 1836f p. 90. • 

* Conaolid^ted Qrder for the Administration of Relief in Town Unions, 7th 
March 1886, sec. v. art 18, in SccoAl Annual Report, 1838, p. 90. 

* Ganeral Ordef of 8th February 1«42, art* 22, in Eigl^ Annual Report 

1842, p. 83, • ^ 

* MS. Minutes, Poplar Board of Guanliapf, 16th January 1845. 

* Instructional Letter of 6th February 1842 ; in EiAth Annual ifiport 

1842, pw 124. • • 

* This runained so even in the General Consolidated Order of 24th July 
1847, art 187. 
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part of the policy to ignor4, and even to prohibit, ipcreation. 
Playing at cards and all other gaiiies of chance 'were absolutely 
forbidden to all cclasses of inmates at all hours and seasons. 
Smokjng was peremptorily prohibited in any room in the 
workhouse, jxcgpt by the special direction of the medical 
officer, and thrj boards of guardians weie told that they might 
•prohibit it in the yards if they chose. No 'nsitors were 
allowed (othewyise than to the sick) ^cept at the will, and 
actually *i^ the presence, qf the master or matron. It even 
requiredc a special exception, not made until 1842, to enable 
parents to see their children who were in the samft workhouse 
“ at some one time in each day.” ^ 

(vii.) Employ mmt 

We may infer from the scheme of daily life just described, 
which the Central Authority imposed on all classes of work- 
house inmates, that it laid great stress, as a matter of policy, 
on the ten hours of work which it exacted from all who were 
neither physically disabled nor below the age of seven. The 
bulk of the inmates, especially the aged and infirm, the women 
and children, and, we may add, the defectives, were evidently 
to he employed on the ordinary household service and attend- 
ance of the workhouse and its inmates. It was expressly 
ordered that all the paupers so employed were to be under 
“the strictest superintendence,” not to be given “offices of 
trust ” ; and confined to “ offices of mere labour which can be 
‘ performed under trustworthy superintendence.” ^ But this 
household service did not suffice to find occupation for the 
able-bodied, especially the men. The Report of 1834, it will 
be remembered, had been emphatic in recommending ^hat 
all pauper employment should be in. accordance with the 
, spirit of the Act of Elizabeth, useful tp “ the employer as well 
as te the employed,” and Chat everything which gave tcT labour 
a repulsive aspect was to be avoided as mischievous. The 
Central Authority did »ot. adopt this policyj even at the 
beginning of its work, an(3%y 1847 had adapted a contrary 

^ Cieneral Order of 6th February 1842, art 10, proviao 6, in Eighth Annual 
Report, 1842, p. 81. • 

* Instructional Letter of 6tb February 1842 ; in Eighth Annual Report, 
1842, p. iqo. 
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one. From outset the policy* laid down was that the 
pauper was not to work on ‘Ilia own account, was not to be 
remunerated for his labour, a^d was^ifbt to obtain any personal 
advantage /rom Working harder or more skilfully than ,the 
presciibed minimum. But the policy of the CenJ-rak Authority, 
at first, was that the*jrork should be useful, and* for the 
benefit of the-unien. Thus, in 1836 it was ordered thatithe 
oiothing^f all the paupers aJmuld,* ‘‘ as far as. possible, be 
made by the pauper! ki the workhouse." ' This project 
promptly* disappears from the documents, ‘presumaCIy on the 
discovery tha^ tailoring and bootmaking were skilled occupa- 
tions, beyond the capacity of ortlinary workliouse inmates. 

In 1842 the Central Authority declares itself unable to 
suggest for the able-bodied men in the workhouse ** any kind 
of labour which Is likely to bo productive of* profit”; and 
remarks that “stonebreaking under proper superintendence 
is generally found to answer.” Other occupations which are 
named to the guardians as being freq\iently adopted are 
grinding corn in handtnills, ]M)unding or grinding bones for 
manure, and oakuin-jncking.^ The horrors revealed in the 
inquiry into the Andover Workhouse scandal led to a 
summary prohibition of the employment of pau])ers in 
pounding, grinding, or otherwise breaking bones, or preparing 
bonedust,® This left practically only stone-breaking, hand- 
grinding, and oakum-picking at the disposal of the boards 
of guardians — occupations, as it seems to us, combining 
in the highest degree tlie characteristics of monotony, ab- 
sence of initiative, toilsomeness, and inutility — giving, in 
fact, to labour, in flat contradiftion of the recommendation 
of the Report of 1834, an aspect as repulsive as could be 
devise^.* 

* Coftsolidated Order for th<f Adminiatratioii of lielief iu Town Uiiiont), 7th 
March 1836, iii Second Annual Rofiort, 1836, p. 91. 

•* Letiii of 18th February 18*42 ^ in Official f^rcidar, 13th February 18^, 
^ 0 . 23, p. 43. See also the interosting letter of 5th March 1842, giving the 
reasona for grinding ky atones rather^than by a ateol mill {ibid. 80th July 
1842, No. 20, p. 298V , 

* General Order m 6th November 1^45,^^ Circular of the same 

date, inlNrelfth Annual^port, 1846, 72-7^. 

^ The last inatmetion of the Ccutial Aufliority during •this period Whli 
regard to employment ia the Circular of lat April 1846, aUting that the task 
to be exacted in oaknm-picking should be 4 lb. pr day for males and 2 tp 8 lb. 
per day for females (Offkkd Circular^ lat April 1886, No. 58, p. 57). 
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(viii.) SaMtims 

As the policy of the Gdntral Authority was to exclude Irom 
the life di the workhouse inmates everything of* the nature 
of reward, gncouragement, stimulus, responsibility, or initjptive, 
the questiod^ arises by what means the monotonous discipline 
was^to be maintained. The document indict that the Central 
Authority rejied on the t^o fotqes of •punishment andi religion. 

The discij)line of the workhouse mis to rest primarily fn 
the fa^t^at the masteV, either with or without die prior 
sanction of the board of guardiansi had summary powers of 
instant, thqugh carefully limited, punishment oT any pauper 
inmate. Any disobedience of the regulations or of any order 
of the master might be punished, sometimes at his sole 
discretion, sometimes by order of the board of guardians, by 
confinement not exceeding twenty-four houre in a separate 
room or cell, and by reduction to a diet of bread and water 
only for not more than two days. Between 1840 and 1847 
the disorderly or refractory pauper might also, by order of the 
guardians, be made to wear a special dress for not more* than 
forty-eight hours.' But elaborate precautions were taken 
against abuse. The greatest care was to bo taken that no 
injury to health was caused by any punishment.* Corporal 
punishment was strictly confined to boys under fourteen. 
And, as some protection to the paupers against tyranny or 
oppression, the rules as to discipline and punishment were to 
be put up in the dining-halls, schoolrooms, and board-room ; ® 
it was expressly provided that any pauper who had been 
punished or who was rcportec^ as refractory was (whethef this 

* Form of Order, 1840, art. 6 ; in Seventh Annual Report, 1841, p. 116. 
This was repeated in the (rQueral Oitier ofl5th February 1842, art. 88, and 
Instruotional Letter of the saiiie date, in Eighth Annual Report, 1^2, pp. 
8C, 121. But it was omitted from the General tbnsolidated Order of 2lth July 
1847. And when a board of guardians had njade all the unchaste women weaiv 
a gellow gown,, this was in lSi39 disallowal by the Central Auth4)fi1!y, on th^ 
mixed gronnds that the Poor Law Amendment Act had removed all penal 
consequences from inoontinoiioe, and t^at classification* sKonld be by present 
habits and oht^ctor, not by past conduct (Minute of ,6th March 1889, in 
Sixth Annual EeiK)rt, 1840, up*98-l00 ; see aUo Instruotional Letter of 6tli 
February 1842, in Eighth Anciwl Refwrt, 1842, p. Al). We are told that 
th# slang term for workhouse wards for immoral women was Canary War^’* 
■0 that the distinctive dress must have been widely known. 

* Circular Letter of January 1841, in Se^nth Annual Report, 1841, p. 121. 

* Fo|m of Order, 1840, art. 28 ; in Seventh Annual Report, 1841, 118. 
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waa requested or not) to be brougtit before the board of 
guardians « at it« next meeting, and given an opportunity of 
complaining ; anU the visiting con^nittee was to ascertain the 
truth of expry complaint nmde to them. Ifnder no circum- 
stances was the master to lay hands on a pauper. If force 
was ftbsolutcly needed^ he should call in the porter jot other 
officer.' For graver offences the pauper had to Be proceeded 
against before tbo^magistfates uiider,the Vagrant Acts and the 
Ordinary criminal law. 

P^ing from punishffient to religion,^ we may.jioco uiai 
the main pre-occupation of the Central Autliority \fa8, in 
accordance v«th the 1834 Act, to protect tlie pauper from 
proselytisiu or from being compelled to attend services 
contrary to his religious feelings. The basis of this protection 
was the compulsory creed register. No pauppr was to be 
obliged to attend—or so placed that he could not avoid being 
present at — any religious service contrary to his principles, 
Children were not to be educated in any creed other than that 
of their parents. On the other hand, it was expressly laid 
down that a chaplain should be appointed and prayers and 
services should be officially provided, although these were 
only to be those of the Established Church.® But provision 
was made for what promptly became the holding of Non- 
conformist services in the workhouse, by the permission that 
any pauper might be visited at any time of the day by a 
licensed* minister of his own persuasion, for religious assistance 
or the instruction of children.® Those who were registered 
as members of the Established Church, whether adults or 
chil4;ren, were not to be permitted, even witJi their own 
consent, to receive religious aAistance or instruction from 
ministers of other denqpiinations,* This, however, was 
altered in 1842, when the. Central Authority, whilst still 
thinking it “ objectionat)le,” announced that it would not 
^njterfe];^^ to prevent the fittendanc^ of such persons |is 
desired it at any Nonconformist service performed in the 
• * * • 

* Circular Letter W* January 1841, in fkv^th linnual Repo^, 1841, p. 121. 

* Letter of 4th February 1886, in S^nd ifanual Report, rtB0, pp, 06-67. 

* Oonaolidated Order for the Admmistrati.^ of Relief in Town Unityia, 
7th March 1836, sec. r. art 17, in Second Annual Report, 1836, p. 91. 

* Letter of 6th Noyember 1^39 ; in Seventh Abnual RciiOrt, 1841, 
pp. 280-2. 
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workSouse.^ In one npion (Rojrston), where the board of 
guardians refused to appoint a chaplain, and sought to induce 
the inmates to receive }ie voluntary ministrations of Non- 
conformists, the'Central Authority was driven peremptorily to 
forbid, by three successive special orders, any pauper inmate, 
whether .cliild «or adult, belonging to the Established Church 
beifig even ‘allowed to attend Nonconformist services in the 
workhouse.* Finally, the Central ^uthorify revertejj, for all 
unions, to it^ 4 )olicy of 1839, rSstricttqy the ministrations of 
Nonconfosmist ministers to members of their own denpnpnation 
only, Except in so far as the guardians might choose to allow 
inmates belonging to any sect of Protestant Dissenters to receive, 
if they chos'o, the ministrations of any Protestant Dissenter.® 

For all who did not conscientiously object, there were to 
be public prayers daily before breakfast and after supper ; and 
Divine service within the workliouse every Sunday, at which 
attendance was compulsory on all members of the Church of 
England, not being children or sick. It was obligatory to 
appoint a chaplain, whose duty it was to preach every 
Sunday, to examine and catechise the children at least once a 
month, and to visit the sick. It is, however, to be noted that 
it was directed tliat ** the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper " 
was not to be administered in the workhouse, except to “ the 
sick and disabled inmates ” : though the chaplain was allowed 
to permit any other inmates to communicate along with the 
sick, if he thought fit.* Gradually, however, workhouses got 
regular ‘‘chapels” within their walls, though without any 
express direction or sanction of the Central Authority for their 
establishment or equipment ; ami the Central Authority, then 
allowed, when a chapel exfsted, the administration of the 
Sacrament, if the bishop sanctioned it.® No labour, except 
household work and cooking, was to be performed on Sunday ; 
nor (as was adde^ in 1842) on Christmas Day and Good 
Friday. The Anglicaji children Vrere to be pr^ared ioi 

* Letter of fitli February 1842, in Eighth Annual Report, 1842, p. 117. 

* Special Onlera, 1st February 184fi, 20th April 1842, and 18th January 
1845 ; in Eleveith Annual Hi'porl;, 1C 15, pp. 80-1, lS2-f. 

* General {ftnsolidatod OrdoV of 24,<h July 1847, aft 122. 

Instructional Ijctter of Febniary 1842, in Eighth Annual Report, 

1842, p. 117, * 

* Letter of 20th ‘December 1842, in OJicial Circular, 26th January 1848, 
No. 22, p. 31. 
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confirmation by* (he chaplain, who plight be assisted Iby the 
flchoolmas^r 05 schoolmistress.* Origimlly no provision was • 
made for permitting any of the^gaupers ever to leave the 
workhouse ^to attend Divine service outsidefand the Central 
Authority long held to this position. Presently it begrfh to 
consider possible relaxations for the aged, tlie \fidpws with 
families, and the childien/'^ In 1842 it was Acpressly^ieft 
open to the ’guaiflians tt) allov; suqJi inmates as they thought 
fit, to ^latever class tliey l)§l()nged, to go oui'to cluirch or< 
chapel, in the custody t>f the nia^er or porter, on Sunday, 
Good Frifiay, and Cliristiuas Day.* In strange contraliiction 
of the dictun^ that the workhouse was not to be looked on as 
a place for the punishment of past misconduct, this jirivilege 
of going out to church or chapel was to be forbidden to any 
woman who had an illegitimate child/ a disqualification not 
incorporated in the General Consolidated Order of 1847. 
And as the master or porter could not be required to go to a 
Dissenting chapel, some other regulation was to be made by 
the guardians for the case of Dissenters, “such as inducing the 
rainis^ters of the different congregations to certify the attend- 
ance,” with ” the times of tlie commencement and end of the 
service.” * 


(ix.) Discharffc and IkUntion 


It was an essential part of the policy of the Central 
Authority that any workhouse inmate over sixteen could leave 
the house on giving reasonable notice — at first defined as 
three hours, and then left more vague, but explained to mean 
aullicient to enable the master to make the necessary entries, 
returfi the pauper's own clothes, ibtc., and to let the discharge 
take ])lace in working hours. 1 he option was, however, with 
the h(»tl of the family in* each case; -and if the head was 


J O0mI Circular, 1st Au^^iilt 1816, No. 60, i». 123. 

^ ' Circular of 12th March 1838, in Filth Annual licjjort, 1839, pp. 71-72 
0 - ’ of ^ith February 1842, aite.*32, 33, in Highth Annill 

Kejiort, 1842, p. 85. Moj cover, h omen after confinement might bo “churehed ” 
jnd children were-nofnAlly to bo baptizod, in the parish church (Instructional 
Ijctter of 5th l'ebruary^842, in Eighth Aiyiual Keport, 1842, 117), 

General Order of 6th February 1842, aitef82 and 33, in Eighth Annual 
r t ?' rescinded (but amtrcntly only for 81 unions out 

)f 54 J) by Order of 7th February 1848, in Ninth Annual Repeft, 1843, p. 378. 
Instructional Letter of 6th February 1842 ; in Eighth Annual Ker>ort, 

Io 44, p, 118. 
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abie-lodied "-"-it is not clear whether this was to be in the 
"indoor "or the " outdoor '^s^nse of that term — whole family 
had to leave with him (or^ier), \mless the board of guardians 
chose to gllow exception. In particular an able-bodied 
man* was not to be allowed to leave his wifiS and children in 
the woryiouser whilst he sought worh , If he insisted ongoing 
out, the wilS and children were alsa to be discharged with 
him.^ It was, in fact, tq be a cardkial feahire of the work- 
house ^hat ^ far as any person ovei sixteen was (f)ncemed 
there should be no po^er of . detefttfon. Even if paupers 
persisted in repeatedly passing in and out at short irfteArals — 
it might be “for improper purposes”; even ij “persons of 
weak intellbct ” or of “ confirmed vagrant habits ” made it “ a 
practice to return again after a short absence, generally in a 
most abject and loathsome state ” ; even if women persisted 
in returning to the workhouse year after year to be confined 
of a succession of illegitimate children or if sick paupers 
demanded their discharge at a time when to go out would 
“ damage their own health,” or even, if they had an infectious 
disease, “ endanger the health of others,” * they were still, after 
a warning, to be permitted freely to leave when they chose. 
To this total lack of power to detain there were only three 
oxceptious. Children who were doubly orphaned, or deserted 
by both parents, might be detained if under sixteen; the 
guardians (though without statutory authority) being assumed 
to bo m ioco •parentis. A person of unsound mind, duly 
wrtified ns such, could be detained ; but this power did not 
apply to persons of merely defective intellect or feeble-minded. 
Finally, os we have already mentioned, the practice of four 
hours’ detention of vagrants In the casual wards was introiiuced 
by the Central Authority, under the implicit authority of 
the Acts of 1842 and 1844.® , On the other hand, although 
no person could insist on admission to a workhouse, and the 
toard of guardians could (subject to their obligation to relieve 

* Official Cireular, 16th Noveraboi 1841, No. 13, i)p.‘^18r*8. 

* Answer 9th June 1642,, in Official Circular, No^ 23, p. 40. 

s Answer of 10th Februily 1843, in Official Circular, 23rd Msy 1848, 
No. 26, p. 94. • • 

< Ittstruotiohal Letter of 5th Febniar}' 1842, in Eighth Annoal Report, 
1842, pp. 114.166.' . 

* 6 A 6 Vic. c. 57, sec. 5, and 7 A 8 Vic. o. 101, sec. 63. Ste aaU,’^. 14. 
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him in some waj, if actually destitute) legally turn a pauper 
out of th(! worK^ouse who d^l not wish to leave, the Ccutral 
Authority advised that, as "geftsons wlio^are not really 
destitute vteulcf he unwilling to remain ” in any Vorklipuse 
that was " properly regulated,” this legal power oaght not to 
to be exercised,^ except, as above explained, m^thtf case of 
dependents where, the h^ad of the family insisted on ttiWng 
Jiis owri^^ischarge ; or except fOr tli'b purpose of , immediately 
pjosecuting the pauper«u\^der tlm Vufrmnt 


(x.) T/te ’jjf^orkhovM of the General Consolidated Order 
of 1847 

Wo will now attempt to summarise the policy of the 
Central Authority ^as it stood in 1847 with respect to indoor 
relief. The workhouse for ca(‘h union was to be one centrally 
situated, plain building; designed to house all sorts and 
conditions of paupers, under one head, and according to a 
single code (^f rules. There was to Ui complete separation of 
the W 3 xes, with the one nominal exc(‘ption in favour of aged 
married couples who demanded it. J5ut the regulations 
made association among inmates of the same sex practically 
unrestricted. For altliough the elaborate classificatory scheme 
of 1836 depending on the respective ages was duly incorporated 
in the (leneral Consolidate<l Order of 1847, this was hindered 
from ensuring any effective segregation by exceptions and 
inconsistent i)rovisious ; and was, in fact, rendered practically 
nugatory by requiring all inmates cjipable of service to perfonn 
the liousehold work of all the wy«ls and to supervise or servo 
all the other inmates of the sanui sex. On the other hand, 
all the workhouse inmates were to be, os far as possible, 
restriefed from intercouree with the outside world, and thus 
confined to the atmospliere of pauperism. The i)olicy with 
regard 4c 4,reatment was lo insist on •cleaulin(‘S8 oind orde#; 
to provide food„clpthing, and sleep ample for health (even, to 
modem ideas, excessive); ami to balance this^by rigorous 

* Answer of 4th Jamiary 1844, in pircvJar, Blst january 1844, 

No, 81, p. 18? ; Instructional Letter of fith llbruary 1842, in Eighth Anntai 
Report, 1842, p. 107. . 

l^bniary 1842, in Eighth Annual Report, 

1842, p. 107. 
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discipline, complete subjection to the master, and suppression 
of all individual impulse. Abov^^^ all, the paupers ^ere to be 
kept constantly .occupied 'fn^ toil, ^persistent and monotonous, 
with everj element of encouragement, stimulus, rei^fponsibility, 
initiative apd skill deliberately eliminated. Everything yi the 
nature of reprcation, mental exercise or training was (except 
for “a minimum of teaching to the yjoung cjaildren) avowecUy 
excluded. Xjiie only forces 'appealed to were the^fear of 
' punishflient ahd a modicum of religious exhortation. It w'^s 
a fundantental principle* that the regime of the workhouse 
should apply uniformly to all the pauper inmates whatever 
their past cjiaracter, or present conduct, with tlie indispensable 
minimum of deviation for senility, infancy, and actual infirmity 
from sickness or otherwise. Even the sick are almost entirely 
ignored in the Orders of the Central Authority, and there is 
the very minimum of recognition of any hospital provision. 
The policy of the Central Authority at this date, in short, 
deliberately excluded any use of the workhouse for the curative, 
reformatory, or educational treatment of any class whatsoever. 
There was only to be one institution in each Union for 
all classes of i)aupers. It was to he a place which, whilst it 
provided the full rc(iuiremeuts of }>hysical health, starved both 
the will and the intelligence, and forced the pauper into a 
condition of blank-mindedness. Jly this means it was intended 
that no destitute person still capable of exerting or of enjoy- 
ing himself, with the merest shred of mental faculty or mental 
desire, would consent to remain in the workhouse a day 
longer than he could help. Hence it was a part of the policy 
to avoid all obligatory detention, and to persist in regarding 
the workhouse as a place of merely temporary sojourn, in 
which no inmate, of \yhatever age,* sex or condition, need be 
permanently domiciled. 

K , — The Positio1’( in 1847 compared with the 
P uiNCIPLEii^ OF 1834 

The pjoposals and^^ recon^imendations ^of the Report of 
1834 fall un^er five heads, though opinions may differ as to 
the relative weight intended to b^ given to each. These five 
heads are : — 
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(i.) T^at tl^ere should be national uniformity in the treat 
ment of each class ftf paupers, so that every applicani 
of any class might rece:ve*identical •treatment wher- 
ever hh happened to reside. 

(ii.) That outdoor rfilief to the able-bodied* apd theii 
families should bo abolished — it being Irft ambignpuc 
whethe; or iiot«this ajv[)lio(J to any woman not legally 
dependent on an aUe-bodied man. 

(iii.) Tliat each local* autl',ority ^lould have a worKHouse 
in which able-bodied aj>plicants for relief should be 
received and set to work under strict discipline, in 
order to test their de.stitution. 

(iv.) That the condition of the able-bodied pauper should 
be less eligible than that of the lowest class of 
independent labourer. 

(v.) That, in so far as the aged and infirm or the children 
were given indoor maintenance, tliis should Ikj in 
separate ins! itul ions, under distinct management, in 
■vhich the old might “ enjoy their indulg(;nces ” and 
the children be educated by “a peison properly 
(qualified to act as a .school master.” 

Dealing separately with each of these, we see, with 
regard to national uniformity, that the Poor Law Com- 
missioners had failed to embody this in their Orders even 
with regard to abh;-bodied men; and had, by 1847, wholly 
abandoned it in regard to other chisses. In over 100 places 
the Poor Law Commis.sioiif*rH Iiad practically failed to 
introduce their new princij)les at all. The rest of the 
country was divided for some l)U]po.ses into two, and for 
others into three geographical areas of uneven size. In 896 
unions ^outdoor relief to the ahle-hodic^i and their families 
was pK)hibited. In tlitrty-two unions under one set of 
regulations, and in eighty-ono and twenty-nine unions under 
others, it ’'was permitted on* conditions. But it was witE 
regard to the felief of worneu and children dependent on 
able-bodied persoas that the twef ge^faphical aS^as differed 
most markedly. If! the 396 uniop#, these dependents jf 
able-bodied persons could not be relieved ot^erVise than in 
the workhouse. In the thfHy-two, and also in the eighty- 
one and twenty-nine imions, they^ could b^, relieved in^their 
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lomes. A similar geo^phical difference j>revailed with 
•egard to the relief to be giveA'to the independent woman, 
f^or all the other claasda pf p^upem, whether these were 
/lie • specific exceptions to the classes abote mentioned, or 
/he much <“10916 numerous "aged ‘and infirm,” "siclr," or 
irplian or deserted children, no unifoi;m method of relief wm 
prescribed or even suggested. Each of the local authorities 
ivas left to devise its own policy. *. ^ 

Passing now to the second Jiead; 6 ie abolition of outdoor 
relief to able-bodied persons and their families, we'ndfee that 
th5 Poor Law Commissioners had, by 1847, in regard to 
142 unioiiJi (comprising over one-fifth of the whole number), 
practically abandoned the hope of prohibition. In its stead, 
the Commissionei's had sanctioned the opening of stone-yards, 
etc,, for the einployment of men receiving critdoor relief. 

With regard to tlie third head, the use of admission 
to a workhouse as a test of destitution of tlie able-bodied, 
this was not proscribed by the Commissioners to the 142 
unions just mentioned. 

The fourtli head, making the condition of the able- 
bodied pauper less eligible than that of the lowest class of 
independent labourer, the Commissioners strove incessantly 
to insist upon. But by 1847 they had given up attempting 
to secure this less eligible state by giving less food, inferior 
clothing, worse accommodation, or shorter hours ^f sleep 
tlian those enjoyed by even the average labourer. The 
Commissioners were now attempting to secure this less eligible 
state by monotonous toil, lack of all recreation, a total absence 
of any mental stimulus, and, where possible, by confinement 
within the workhouse walls. 

But it was under the fifth Head that the Commissioners 
had, by 1847, departed most widely from the principles of 
1834, viz. in the kind of institutional treatment to be 
provided fbr such a^ and infirm persons, or ofiildren, as 
the local authority chose to. refuse outdoor relief to, and 
to receive ^dn the workhouse. Following c the lead of the 
Report of* 1834, the l*oor Law Commissioners took no steps, 
so far as we ‘can ascertain, either to encourage or to discourage 
the relief of {he aged and infirm, and of the sick, by 
money allowances in their own homes. But where these 
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classes were admitted into the workhouse, the Commissioners, 
instead oi theceparate, spepialised institutions recommended 
in the Eeport of 1834, prescribe^ one general workhouse 
to contain* these^ classes ti^ether with the •able-bodied and 
their families, and, we may add, also the orphan and deserted 
children. This involved, in spite of the elaborate classification 
nominally imposed, an fndiscriininate, common estaClishn^ent, 
with a ^iform rtfjimc f(fv all olassoe alike. Tliis regime was, 
with the minimum oj oxceptfions, tlint devised Tor the able-. 
lK)die<i adults. The workhouse of •1847 was, above all, to 
serve as a test of destitution, and as a place which the able- 
bodied woul(»fiiid less eligible than the worst independent 
existence. Hence when it was used for all classes — the aged 
and infirm, the sick, the dc})end(*nt women, the young children, 
the defectives of various kinds, and those wdiom accident or 
sudden emergency had thrown within its walls — it was 
necessarily, to all of tlicm alike, an institution which, whilst 
providing tlie full re(|uireinents of jihysical liealth, starved 
both the will and the inUdligence, and forceil the pauper 
intorfi condition of hlank-mindcdness. 

It must he said that, between 1834 and 1847, there 
seems to have been ent(‘rtaincd by some persons of authority 
and repute a simpler and most drastic view of the policy 
intended by the Keport and Act of 1834, namely, the 
abolition, as soon as jjractiaihle, of all outdoor relief to all 
classes of paupers; and the Ruh.stitution, in all cases, of the 
offer of admission to the workhouse. This was intended to 
ensure that the condition of the persons relieved should be 
“les# eligible,'* so as to induce them and their relatives to 
avoid maintenance out of the jioor r.atc. It is clear, as we have 
shown, that neither the Inquiry Commissioners of 1834, nor 
Parliaffnent, nor yet the Poor. I^aw Commissioners themselves 
between 1834 and 18^7, ever k)ok that view. They were 
fuUy^ conscious of the jinpossibi^ty of so dealing w^h 
the great mass pf the sick and the aged and infirm, and they 
had not at all made up thtiir minds about widows with 
children, or even ^about uncncumb^d indepeifiJent w’oinea 
Harriet Martineau, indeed, who feld not before her tlie 
statistics showing to what jn enormous extent the pauperism 
— even that of 1834 — was made up of the aged and infiim 
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and t!he sick, could naively depict, in her Poor Law Tale^ 
the complete success of* an absolutely inflexible offer of 
“the House” to every ^ applicant without * exception ; the 
result beipg an **entirely depaiipehsed parish, and the overseer 
turning the key in the door of an absolutely empty work- 
house. ^"VVliat is more remarkable ds to find even able 
subordinate^^ of tlie Poor Law Commissioners talking as if 
they took this view. “ It appears to me /’ wrote Sir Francis 
Head jn 188^5, “that wo have no discretion allowed to us 
to deliberate whether the wcrkhouse system is good or 
bad. Our Poor Law Amendment Act is physic which the 
legislature, in the character of physician, has prescribed to 
remedy aif acknowledged evil. We are called upon to 

administer it, and it seems to me that the only discretion 
granted to us is to determine what period is to elapse before 
all outdoor relief is to he stopped” ^ ^ 

Fortunately we arc not left to conjecture in this matter. 
In 1847, on the eve of their transformation into the Poor 
Law Hoard, the Commissioners (then Sir George Nicholls, 

Sir George Cornewall Lewis and Sir Edmund Head) put 
oflicially on record what in their view had been the 

intention of the legislature in passing the Act of 1834, and 

what, in tliis respect, had been their own consistent policy. 
In a special report to the Horae Secretary in 1847, they 
declare tliat : “ In exercising the discretion entrusted to 
them by tlio legislature, the Commissioners have been placed 
between two extreme opinions with respect to the manner 
of framing their regulations. On the one hand, it is held 
that the main object of the Poor I^aw Amendment Act is 
the extinction or repression of outdoor relief generally (and 
not merely of the ouhloor relief of the ahModicd\ with the 
consequent diminution* of the (expenditure from the poor’s 
crate; and that the Commissioners dught to proceed io the 
accomplishment of this end with* little regard t® , public 
opinion. Oh the other hand, it is asserted that the existing 
, law, and the regulations made under it, have gohe much too 

far in the l\ij[fitation of the outdoor relief of*the able-bodied, 

» • 

* MS. letter, Sir Francis Head to S. L., 6th November 1885. It is perhaps 
a question whether Sir Francis Head really, meant what he said ; or whether 
ho was not speaking merely of outdoor relief to the able-bodied. 
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have effected too great a reduction in^the amount of pauperism 
and the •expenditure fbr J^e relief of the poor, and have 
thereby deprived the poorer clashes of a vested right in 
the property of Jhe rate-pa/ing part of the cdbimuaity. 

“ The Commissioners have pursued a middle cdiirso, 
almdkt equally removed from each of these exfcsemos. Tliey 
have considered the main object of the legislature in pulsing 
the Poy Law Ainendiqfent Aat to* have been tlio extinction 
of the alloumm syste§c-\^ of the system of making. up the 
wagea of labourers out of t^e i>oo»s rate. With this view 
their regulations respecting the limitjition of outdoor relief 
have been rJmost exclusively confined to the able-bodied 
in health; and these regulations have In^en issued* particularly 
to the runil unions inasmuch as it was in the agricultural 
counties, and not in the large towns or manufacturing 
districts, that the allowance system was most prevalent, and 
led to the most dangerous conse<piences , . . Tlie Com- 
missioners . . . have to the utmost of their power given 
eftect by their regulations to the views of the legislature,” * 

Jn 1847 the Poor Law CommiHsioners were, liy Act of 
Parliament, abolished, and tlieir duties transferred to the 
Poor Liw P>oard, under a minister resjxinsiblo to Parliament. 

1 Scr the prearnhlo to Sec. 52 of the Poor Law Amondmont Act. [Thin 
footnote, like the italics, is in the oii^iimh] 

* lyettera luicirossed by the I’oor Ijaw ConiiniHsionora to the Secretary of 
State respecting the Transaction of the Hnsiness of the Conuniseion, 1847, 
House of Commons, No. 148 ot 1847, pp. 30-1. 

It is therch^ro more con’cct to trc.it, as Mr. Mackay does, tlio policy of 
aljolishing outdoor relief to nil classes as a further devolojiinent of Iho 
"principles of 1834," rather than ns part of them "The otlininistrativo 
succ^s of the Act of 1834," he wiites, "consists in the fact that tlic olfcr 
of the workhouse Hcrve<l quite as vveliPas an absolute refusal of relief. It 
obliged the able-hcsliccl to assume rcsjKinsihility for the able-boflied jicriod of 
life ; and, as we sliall presently U in mw aryufd OuU an appheation of the 
8ame principle to the other resjxmsihitltifH nf }ifr*u'mld produce equally advan> 
tageous^resultR. . . . That th(| able (sslu-d jssriod of life must bo responsible 
for the period that is not ablc bo<liid is an incontrovertible proposition. But 
■'the first |t''p, at that date the cJidy i)ruclif,ahlo step, in recreating the personal 
fesponsibility of the labourer, was liold him l-esjionsiblo for the ablo-bo^ed 
period of his owrs life” {HintAyry of the English Poor .Law, by T. Mackay, 
1899, Yol iii., pp. 187 and 154). 
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TEIE POOR LAW BOARD 

We have seen that between 1834 and 1847' the Central 
Authority settled down to a certain empirical policy as to 
the administration of relief, which was embodied, as regards 
workhouse management throughout the whole country, in the 
General Consolidated Order of 1847 ; and (as regards out- 
door relief in the different geographical regions into which 
England and Wales had been divided) in the Outdoor 
Relief Prohibitory Order of 1844, in that Order coupled 
with a Labour Test Order, and in the series of separate Olders 
to be presently consolidated in the Outdoor Relief Regulation 
Order of 1852. The policy thus adopted was, as we have 
seen, in various important resiiects not that of the “ principles 
of 1834.” It is significant of the difliculty which was 
experienced in putting those principles into operation that 
there was, during the whole period 1847-71, no attempt to 
bring the general policy into conformity with that of the 
Report of 1834. We see no attempt at revision — indeed 
practically no criticism or desire for revision — of the great 
Orders of 1844, 1847 and 1852. What happened was a 
slow and almost unselfconscious development of a supple- 
mentary policy in respect to'cer^iin favoured classes of 
paupers, notably children and the^ sick — classes which had 
l:feen practically ignored in the 1834 Report. Tkfe* supple- 
mentary policy was avowedly based, not on Ih^ principle of 
a minimum ^jplief of destitutipn with deter^e^t conditions, but 
on that of ‘supplying whatever was neewsary for adequate 
training or treatment, without objecting to the incidental 
result that this 'rneant placing out in the competitive world 
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the persons thus dealt with in a position of positive advantage 
as compafed with the lowes^ class of independent labourers, 
who plainly could get no such training or treatment It 
does not appear, necessary, *for this period, separate the 
analysis of the statutes . from that of the orders of the 
Cent^ Authority. Though the Acts of I^rliament are 
numerous — one or tu^o for every sessioa-T-they relate 
principally to the machinery of adft)inistration,\ and (except 
ir^ the case of childtei^ d(5il only slightly ♦ with •policy. 
Parliaaie^t had, in fact, ceased to bft interested in the Poor 
Law, and furnished for many years practically neither 
independent Criticism nor initiative. “ The ^Poor Law 
Hoard,” observed Sir George Cornewall I.»ewis in 1851, *'has 
now become purely adminislmtive and has no character or 
policy of its own.”® It got from Parliament just what 
additional powers it chose to ask for.** We may therefore 

^ It is ft itoiio<'4iblo fact that corlain clatiHca of paupers are never Tuuntioned 
in the legislation of thi« p<.Tio(J, preHUinably hcfanae Parliament was satislind 
with the re.oilt of ^'iviug wide jiowers to the Central Authority, and did not 
wish to interfere v, ith its discietion. Apparently thcio ia no single clause 
dealing with the ticatinent either of the ahlu bodied or of the aged. Women 
are alin(*.st e<|ually ignored, wives only being rcferrcsl to, and they merely 
in connection with tpiestions of (•harg<‘ahility, and in aueh a way as to indicate 
their complete de|>endence on tlioir huabands. Children, on the other hand, 
arc the subject of numerous enactments, and the sick, lunatics and vagrunU 
also obtain recognition. 

* Lewis to II«ad, 19th May 1861, in r/ Hir O, C. AcTctj, edited by 

Sir 0. F. Ijpwia, 1870, p, 24.'>. 

^ Thus, under the Poor Ibdief Act, 1849, the Commissionci's might make 
rules “for the management and govcniinent of any hou.ao or ostabIi.shment 
wherein any poor jicrson shall Ijc, lo<lged, hoanled or luaiotainod, for hire yr 
remuneration, under any contract or agreement enterotl into by the j)roprietor, 
inauagHr or superintendent, . . with any guardians,” unless such an institu- 
tion !:» a county lunatic asylum, a hosjat^l registertnl or house licensed for the 
reccjttion of lunatics, or a “hospital, infirmary, sclusd or other institution, 
suj.poited by public subscriptions, ami maintained for purjwws of charity only" 
(12 A 13 Vic, c. 13, aces. 1, 2).* l>y llie MetipisdiUn I'oor Act 1867 (oO 
A 81 \^. c. 6), they were given jHjwer to combine MetrojxditAn unions and 
parishes *into districts for the ffovision of sick, in.sane, infirm or other asylums 
(see sections on the sick and lunaj;ics) and to direct the erection or adaptation 
of -the nec^ry buildings; what use the Central Authority made of U»Cia 
powers will be seen presently. Another Metro|)olitan Poor Act in 1871 extender] 
the application of toe Ibrmer to “any 8||ip, vessel, hut, tent, or other temporary 
erection which may Jbe used by the maijagers, wth the apjiroval of the Poor 
Law Board, for the reception of pau|icni, or’dlherwiso for thff^fiurjioses of the 
asylum” (84 Vic. c. 15 , Sm. 1). The Central Authority was also enablcvl (by 
the Paupers Oonveyanoe Exjienses Act 1870) to “direct in what coses (otller 
than those expressly provided for by l|w)and under what regilations, the gnaHians 
. . . may pay the reasonable expenses incurred ... in conveying any person 
chaigeable . . . from one place to another in RncrUnd ” (33 A 34 Vic. c. 48 . sec. 1 ). 
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inclacfe in one analysis both the statutes and the orders 
relating to relief policy. 

A. — The Able-bodied 

So far as cnay be gathered from new statutes, new general 
orcjers, or new circulars of the Cential Authority, there was, 
between 1847 and 1871, m new 'policy prescribed to the 
local Poor Eaw authorities' foi the rehef of the able-bodied. 
It is true that in Auguit 1852, revised in December 1852, 
we have a great General Order (still in force), the Outdoor 
Relief Regulation Order, which permitted outdo^^r relief to the 
able-bodiecf, unconditionally for women, and subject to test 
work for men. This, however, was but a codification, with 
slight amendments, of the separate Outdoor Labour Test 
Orders that had been issued between 1835 and 1852. It 
might, tlierefore, be inferred that the Central Authority did not, 
between 1847 and 1871, change its policy.* 


(i.) National Uniformity 

No attempt was made to secure national uniformity with 
regard to the treatment of the able-bodied. 

Union after union was brought under one or other of the 
three systems which we have already described until, by 
1871, with half-a-dozen exceptions, the whole area was covered. 
The Outdoor Relief Prohibitory Order of 1844 (forbidding, with 
certain exceptions, outdoor relief to the able-bodied, whether men 
or women) continued in force in, or was issued anew to, certain 
unions. This Order, coupled with an Outdoor Labour Test 
Order (sanctioning outdoor relief to able-bodied men and their 
families subject to test work by the anan, but prohibiting out- 
door relief to able-bodied independent women), continued ip 

^ The episode of the Ltinoashire Cotton Famine, andits^liof works, inwhicb 
the boards of guardians were concemeu only as nuisance-abatftment authorities, 
will be dealt with under thft'head of*Municij)al Work for^the Unemployed. 

* It shonki* perhaps be saicl that |ho Central Autlynity sought to widen the 
Ci^gory of able-bodi^, so as d ifinitely to include persons orer sixty, but in no 
way disabled {Ojfidai Circular, April 1849, No. 24, N.S., p. 63); and also 
“Children conu^ten't to render service” ^oor Law Board to Evesham Union, 
8rd April 1869, in Twenty-second Annual Report, 1869-70, p. 5). 
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force in, or was i3sued anew to, certain other unions. To a 
third set* of tfnions there. |ras issued the Outdoor Relief 
Regulation Order (permitting out^ioor relief to able-bodied 
women unoonditipnally, anJ to ‘able-bodied men subject to 
test work). These three systems of outdoor relief Jo the ahle- 
bodi^ remained, between 1847 and 1871, essefttiallj^ as they 
had been elaborated bet^t’een 1834 and 1847. * 

^ But^ieau while a great change iit the policy of tlie Central 
Authority was sileutlyl taking •place. The areas over* which 
the tlire^ systems were appLed completely shifted in relative 
importance. In 1847 the Outdoor Relief Prohibitory Onler, 
issued alone, •wrliieh may bo said to come nearest to the 
“principles of 18.34,” had l)een imjwscd on 396 unions; the 
two other systems standing out only os relatively small 
exceptions, temporarily applicable b) 142 places in all. 

It is clear that at tlnit period the Central Authority was 
“ of opinion that where there is a commodiotis and eUbdent 
workhouse, it is best that the ahle-hodicd paupers should be 
received and set to work therein.” * 

\'et for the next twenty years the part of ICnghind and 
AVales to which the CVntral Aulhority sought to apply 
this policy steadily shmnk. In 1871, the Outdor.r Relief 
Prohibitory Order, issued alone, applie*! only to 307 unions, 
containing a .^toadily declining proportion of the total 
lX)pulation. 

ihat Order was mitigated in 217 unions, comprising a 
steadily increasing poi)ulation, by being accompanied by 
Labour Test Order, Finally, the Outdoor Pelief Regulation 
Ordej, since 1852 adopted as a^ permanent policy, had crept 
over the Metropolis, T^ncashire, and Yorkshire, aiul the 
majority of urban centres el^ewluTo, to the nuruher of no fewer 
than 1^7. In these important districts ’the Central Authority 
had become convinccal, to use its own words, that it was *'not 
^ . to prohibit mU-rdieJ to an% class of pavpn'sf * 

The able-bqdied in the WTirkliouso remained under the 
General Consolidated Order of* 1847 tissentiallv as we have 
already described*them. 


‘ Circukr of 25th Anguat 1862 in Fifth Ajinual 
Not* the limitation which wo have ilaltciaed. 

> Pfid. p. 22. 


Report,* 1852, pp. 21 


a 

• 2 . 
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(ii.) Municipal Work the Ufiemployed^ 

We must lyire mention, the episode of the public works 
undertaken in 1863-6 by the municipal and public health 
authorities 'of ^Lancashire, etc., as n means of relieving the 
distress earned by the cotton faminp. As this has been so 
clearly described by various writers, it vill suffice here to 
draw attention to the fact thaj^ although directed by the Poo: 
Law fioard, these works of municipA improvement formed ao 
part of its Poor Law policy. The Central Authority began by 
saftetioning “ a large amount of relief given at variance with 
the provisions of the General Relief Regulations Order.” ^ The 
problem was then tackled by extensive charitable funds. 
Finally the Poor Law Board itself came to the conclusion 
that “it appeared highly desirable that the Urge bodies of able- 
bodied men who had been so long deprived of their usual 
employment should not continue to be relieved either in 
idleness, or on the performance of a task of unremunerative 
labour, but should rather, if possible, have work at adequate 
wages placed within their reach which would enable them 
to obtain an independent livelihood.”® What was then 
adopted was the policy of using public orders for necessary 
work as a means of partially filling the gap in the aggregat''- 
volume of employment caused by tbe stoppage of the mills. 
Various minor relief works, in the ordinary sense of the term, 

^ * Fifteenth Animal Kqwt, 1862-3, p. 14. 

* Sixteenth Annual Report, 18 63 -4, p. 15 . The boards of guavdians did not, 
in this enieigiMiey, always turn round as quickly as did tlie Central Authorit}'. 
Thus, in Dei'cmbcr 1863, the Manchester Town Council, which was building 
its Prestwicli Ueservoir, and applying for a loan of £130,000 under the new 
Act, offered to the Manchester Board of Guanliana to take on any able-bodied 
paupers as labourers. That body, instead 'of gladly accepting under projicr 
arrangements, passed a series of abstraot resolutions, to the effect *• ihat this 
Board conceives that the payment by boards* of guardians of w'agesin return 
for labour to jioor pereons cbargoablo or seeking to become chargeable ujwn the 
Ifntes, or the holding themselves responsible for the providing of siik-h lalwur for 
w^os — thus impairing the self-reliance of the poor— is opposoct to the whole 
spirit and intent of the Poor Law, ani}, it is iuexjMidieNt Both upon social and 
economical grounds." Th(\ town council (which duly received its share of the 
Qoverumeut from the Poo'l Law”Board) persisted in Tts desire to be helpful 
in the great crisis, and let tlo^work'co a contractor, 'who undertook to employ 
orfly such unemployed operatives as were recommended by the board of guardians 
or any other body tabe named by the tow|j council, but wdth full control and 
right of dismissal. We do not find evidence that the guardians named any one 
(MS. Minutes, Manchester Board of Guardians, 3rd and 10th December 1868). 
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were started by local committees private persons. But 
the main Experiment, fostere^ by Government loans of nearly 
two millions, and the advice of a Governmei^t en<;ineer, took 
the form of*the execution by the municipalities, and ftther local 
authorities, of necessary works of public improvenjpnt, which, 
far from being artificially created in order to gi\^ jmpioyment, 
would in any evept have had to be executed, and weref in 
feict, loi% overdue.' 'Hiero wtft no* attempt to^ set all the 
utjemployed to work, no*desire to confim? to them the • 
staff tfhaUwas engaged. As mattef of fact, about a third of 
the men taken on were workmen skilled in the particiUar 
work to be ddfte, and these do not appear to have J)een drawn 
from the unemployed class at all. But for the mere unskilled 
manual woik volunteers were (in some, but not all the cases) 
asked for among the distressed cotton operatives, 4 rom amongst 
whom tlie lU'cossary number of labourers were selected, to bo 
engaged at laloinrrs rates of pay. Thus, although in this 
utilisation of ])ublic orders to regularise the volume of 
employment there was just this element of relief works, 
that some of the towns and some of tlio works use was 
made, for the unskilled manual labour, of the services of 
selected unemployed cotton operatives, the Lancashire 
authorities escaped what we have elsewhere called the 
essential dilemma that attends the artificial employment of 
the nncviployed. As they were in tlio exceptional position of 
having to offer unskilled labonrerH’ work to skilled and 
normally bighly-paid oixjratives — and as they did not pretend 
to take on “ the unemployed ” as such, but merely asked for 
80 iiHiny volunteers from among ^he cotton oj)emtivcs to the 
exclusion of the actual labouring class — the wages that they 
gave, though sufficient for livelihood, offered no attraction to 
any o^ those whom the^ employed who had the alternative 
of returning to their accustomed occupation. The boards of 
gnardian##\’ere concerned in rfiese worl^ only in their capacity 

* “No work bicn exeeut<‘<i . . . which wan not dosirahlc as a wenk of 
[ramuuient utility and sanitary iniproi^cinpiit, al^ogellier indeiMjndcnt of tlio 
circnrastances whicli.^urinj' tho existenexf of 4l# cotton famine rise to tho 
special Acta of Parliament. . . . Duriiig«the ra[fd growth of Uilhc towns works 
necessary to health, comfort and trade, such^ main seweryig . . . hiwl jiot 
been executed aa pipidly as they were required” (I^wlinson's KejH)rt of 
12th January 1866, in Eighteenth Annual Report of the Poor Law Board, 1 865*6, 
pp. 44 , 46). 
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as public health authorities. But the fad is impy^taut that 
in this emergency, the Poor La#/ Board itself, beginning with 
a mere relaxation of fts ^regulations, turned then, as an 
altg-native, to even less strictly regulated charity, and 
finally caine to the conclusion that»the best policy was |o use 
the municipal orders for waterworjcs, sewers, and paving 
wdl’ks, ns far as possible^ to make ^p a definitely ascertained 
deficiency in, private orders. was; we suggest, just because 
these ^ere not relief works in tl^e iisrfal sense of the term, but 
merely public works of utility and even of necessity •th A were 
long overdue, and because they were, in the main, executed 
ns such by .labourers engaged at wages in the orSinary way, and 
not with a view of offering work to all who demanded it, that 
the Poor Law Board could come unhesitatingly to the conclusion 
that the experiment had been a great success. The success, 
however, of the Government loan of nearly two millions 
lay at least as much in the stimulus given to sanitary 
improvement and municipal enterprise as in the comparatively 
small amount of relief thereby directly alforded to the 
distressed cotton operatives.' 

An incident of this great experiment is worth recording, 
as possibly alfording a hint and a precedent. In October 
1862 — before the Government loans had actually started the 
municipalities engaging in municipal works — the Central 
Authority authorised the ^faiiche.ster Board of Guardians to 
give outdoor relief to able-bodied men for whom a lahoiir 
test could not be provided, on condition that they attended 
educational classes arranged by the guardians. This per- 
mission was largely acted upon. One whole trade finion 
(the Society of Makers Up), asked “ to be sent to school, 
instead of to labour.’! Not only* were reading and jvriting 
taught, but what we should now t^rm university extension 
lectures were delivered (by Professof Koscoe, etc.).® 

* For this, Iho leading ca^ in Eiigland*of national relief worksf see Professor 
Smart’s Memorandum on the Poor Law Hoard, in Rci/prt. the Poor Law 
Commission, 1909, Append!^ vol, 12 ;* Annual Reptirtsof the Poor Law Board, 
1862*3 to 1866*6rnclu8ivo ; Ifisl^ry ofihe English Poor LauSf by T. Mackay, 1899, 
vol. iil, pp. 89^-424 ; The Fac^ of thel^otlon Famine, by Dr. John Watts, 1866 ; 
Hilary of the Cotton Famiiu^j R. A. (afterwards Sir Arthur) Arnold, 1864 ; 
Lancashire's Lesim, by W. T. M'CuUagh Torrens, 1864 ; Public Works in 
Lancashire for the Re fief of Didress, 1863-6f by Sir R. Rawlinson, 1898. 

* MS. Minutes, Manchester lk>ard of Guardians, 80th October, 20th 
Noyem\,er, and 8rd December 1862- 
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• • 

B, — ^Yagrants 

•• 

We left the ^oor Law ’Couilhiflsioners, in 18J#, at last 
awake to the fact that the policy of the Kepor^ of 
— that vagrants should* be treated like any otlier able-bodied 
male paupers, and ofleitd "the House" — liad Seen a cae- 
spicuous^ failure. Tlie jjew "unioif workhouses/ rising up 

ail over the country, aflli l^d id the liabitiial traSii)) a national 
system* of^ well-ordered, situjfted, gratuitous coininon 

lodging-houses, of which he took increJising advantage.' Ccyi- 
froiited by tbi%.growth of '^agrancy, the l^oor I^w Commis- 
sioners, towards the end of their term, had pressed on boards 
of guardians a new vagrancy jxdiey — that of making the 
night’s lodging disagreeable to the wayfarer. Ly statute and 
order the Central Authority bad authorised compulsory deten- 
tion for four hours and the exacti(jn of a task cd* work. Tliis 
})olicy had not )*oeti generally ad«)j)ted, nor particularly 
successful where tried. In the bad years of 1847-9 
vagrancy was still increasing at a dangerous rate, and one 
of the lirst duties of the new Toor Liw Board was to issue 
imstruclious on the subject. 

The iiistructioiis given by Mr. Charles Buller, the lirst 
President of the Poor Law Boanl, adumbrated in the gui.se of 
a policy what were really two distinct anil inherently incom- 
patible lines of action. The Central Authority, on the one 
hand, pressed on boards of guardians the advisability of disf 
criminating between the honest unemployed in searcli of work 
and tie professional tramp- -“thy thief, the mendicant and 
the prostitute, who crowd the vagrant wards" — even to the 
extent of refusing all relief jvhatsoever to able-bodied men of 
the latjer class, who were not in iinmediate danger of 
starvation. It seems as 3* the Central Authority was at this 
pftint alm3|t inclined to press on boards of gmydians the^ 
Scottish Poor L^w policy of regarding the able-bodied healthy 
male adult as* ineligible for refief. " 4^ a general rule," it 
was laid down, \he relieving oliice/ " would Ct; right in 
refusing relief to able-bodied and hS^thy men; thougli in 
inclement weather he mighj afford them skelter if really 


* B«port8 and Communications on Vagrancy, 1848, 
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destitute of the means of •procuring it for thdmselves.”* Acting 
on this suggestion many boards of guardifihs closed their 
vagrant wards^ and llfS ^Bradford Guardians decided to 
“alJ:ogeth5r dispense with” the meals herstoford given "at 
the vagrajkt otlice.”® The honeat wayfarer in temporary 
distress mig^it, it was suggested, be given a certificate showing 
hiS circumstances, destination, object of jpurney, etc., upon 
production (jf wliich he was •to be* readily admitted to th^ 
workhbuses, find provided witfi cpjfiArtable accommodatiqp.* 
To aid in this discrimination, it was suggested tha^ police 
constable, who had knowledge of habitual vagrants and was 
feared by. them, would be useful as an \fssistant reliev- 
ing officer.® Nevertheless the other policy, that of the 
casual ward, admitting to its disagreeable and deterrent 
shelter every applicant who chose to apply for it, was not 
abandoned by the Central Authority. The orders and 
instructions about casual wards still remained in force, and 
continued to be issued or confirmed. These involved, not 
the refusal of relief to the able-bodied healtliy male adult, but 
systematic provision for it, coupled with detention and u task 
of work. 

Ten years later wo find the Central Authority definitely 
abandoning, so far as the Metropolis was concerned, both its 
policy of discrimination among wayfarers and that of refusing, 
at any rate in weather not inclement, relief to th^ healthy 
able-bodied male vagrant. The London workhouses had 
become congested “ by the flocking into them of the lowest 

1 Minute of Poor Law Board, 4th August 1848, in OjJkiaX Circular, 1848, 

No. 17, N.S., p. U71. . 

2 On Vmjranh and Tramps, by x. Barwick L. Baker (Manchester Statistical 
Society, 1868-9, p. 62). 

* MS. Minutes, Bradford Board of Guardians, 23rd November 1849. On 
this, the Central Authority 'evidently felt that it had gone too far. It informed 
the Bradford Guardians that the resolution* must be rcscindod ; "that “ in 
alfording relief to vagrants the gtiardians should l>o governed by the same rule 
ithat applies to relief in other cases, naipoiy, the nature of the destitution ^td 

the amount or the necessity of the applicant. If the guardians Ur their officers 
are satistled that there is no actual n^essity, no danger to or life, they 

will bo justified in refusing to give more than shelter (Air. Bailor’s circular 
had sug^tedj^fusing even slLUer ih weather not inclemcht] ; but if the applicant 
appears to be really in want of food, it must be supplied " (Poor Law Board 
to Bradford Us ion, 29th November 1849 ; MS. Minutes, Bradford Board of 
Guardians, 80th November 1849). 

* O^juiat Circular, No. 17, N.S. Julyhnd August 1848, p. 270. 

ijbid. p. 271. 
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and most difficult' to manage clasped of poor/’ ^ They were 
now to entity relieved #1 the annoyance and disorganisa- 
tion caused by the nightl}' iniIu 2 f*of cosua^ inmates. All 
persons applying, for a night’s lodging were to be •subjected, 
whatever their antecedents, character, or circumstances, to a 
uniform ** test of desiitution,” by being recfi^ed 'only in 
“ asylums for the houseless poor,” six of which, conducted *00 
a unifolto system of employment,* discipline, and deterrent 
ti;a^tment, were to be ^el ^blial ied in London o^art from the ^ 
workhsusgs.^ This was adniiTledly a* revival of the project of 
1844,® which had failed from the “want of co-operation ^oii 
the part of sev^al of the boards of guardians.” * ^'he revived 
policy proved for six years equally unsuccessful and for 
the same reason. The six “ asylums for tlie houseless poor ” 
did not get built, and vagrants continued to be dealt with 
haphazard in the forty MetroiMditan workhouses. In 1864 
the Central Authority took what proved to bo a decisive 
step. Tire Metropolitan Houseless Voor Acts, 1864 and 
1865, made it obligatory on Metropolitan boards of guardians 
to pr«)vidc casual wards for “destitute wayfarers, wanderers, 
and foundlings.” ® At the same time it bribed them to adopt 
that policy for all wayfarers by making (in accordance with a 
recommendation of the House of Commons Select Committee 
on Poor Relief of 1864) the cost of relief given in the casual 
wards a„ common charge upon the whole of London.® The 
casual wards so made a common charge had to be conducted 
under rules to be framed by the Central Authority ; and these 
we have in the Circular of October 26th 1864, recommending 
that •the new casual wards should consist of two large 
“ parallelograms,” each to accommodate in common promiscuity 
• 

* Mm Sotheron Estcourt (IVnult ut of I’oor L&w lioanl), ITjth.Tuly 1868, 

Ilanaard^ vol, 151, p. 1.500). iiiglitly oocupaiiU of the vaji^rant ward 

interfere witli the regular inmates, harass the officers, and at some seasons and 

woii^ihouses render it imjlossiblo to preserve the order or to carry out 
the ordinary ^gnlations of the ostablisliiiient ” (tXrcular of Jfbth Novemlw 
1857, in Eleveutlt Annual Rejiort, 1868. p. 29). “ Ibid. pp. 30-31. 

* Kr. Sotheron Estoourt, 15th July l858 ; Ban^rd, vol. 151, p. 1600. 

* Minute of 23rd December 1863, in Si Aefiet* Annual Repo« 1868-4, p. 31. 

* 27 A 28 Vic. a 1*6 (1864); 28ek 29 >ic. o. 34 (1865); Circular of 

26th October 1864, in Seventeenth Annual Reilirt, 1864-6, p.,77. • 

* The fhrrt exp^ent was to cause the sums so expended to bo refunded by 
the Metropoliten Boerd of Works, 1867 this was replaced by the Common 
Poor Fund. 
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as nianj of one sex as ^eije ever expected 5 furnished with a 
common "sleeping platform” 4^wn each sicj^ on which the 
reclining occupants were ^ be separated from each other onlj 
by planks^)n edge; without separate accommodation* for dressing 
or undress^g ; and with coarse " str^w or cocoa fibre in loose 
tick/’ and a^rfig “sufficient for warmthr'^ To this was added, 
by^ the General Order of March 3rd *18 6 6» a uniform dietary 
“for wayfarers” in thele wards ot -bread and grwtjl onlyi 
* thus d«finitef}l marking the abandonnient, so far as London \^s 
concerned, of all attemjffc, eithel^at refusing a night’s lodging 
to. able-bodied healthy males, or at doing anything more or 
anything (Jifierent for the honest unemployed*’ wayfarer than 
for the professional tramp. 

Notwithstanding the apparent decisiveness of policy as to 
vagrants embodied in the Metropolitan Houseless Poor Act of 
1864, we find the Central Authority, disturbed by the steady 
growth of vagrancy thro\ighout the country,® still continuing 
to talk about discrimination. In 1868, Sir M. Hicks- Beach, 
in announcing that the Poor Law Board contemplated 
extending to the whole country the Metropolitan system of 
dealing with vagrants, added, with an inconsistency which we 
do not understand, that “it would be required .... that 
guardians should take the responsibility of a sound and vigilant 
discrimination between deserving travellers in search of 
work and professional vagrants not really destitute by the 
ippointment of officers capable of exercising such discrimina- 
tion; and that, where practicable, the police should be 
ippointed assistant relieving officers. The forthcoming Order 
would likewise suggest, in ccses where it might be practicable, 
that the accommodation for deserving travellers should be 
different from that given to professional vagrants.” * Yet even 

’ Oircnl&r of 26th October 1864, in Seve:^teenth Annual Report, 1864>5, 
p. 78. It may be added that from 1863 onward, the police acted as assistant 

8 Sieving officers for vagrants^ in the Metmporis. The ix>lice comnShined of the 
Ith and verffiin brought to the police stations by applicants ror relief, and 
they were relieved of the duty in 1872 (Report of Itepffi'tmental Committee 
on Vagrancy, 1906, Od. 286^ yol, i. jp. 12). The police also acted for some rural 
boards of'^^a^^aus, the polfua 'stations serving as “n^nt relief stations," 
ay. at Bakewetl, where they Vere disdontinued in 1869 (US. Minutes, Bakewell 
Rjard of Guardians, 16th March 1869). 

* General Order of Srd March 1866, in Nineteenth Annual Report, 1867, p. 87. 

* Reports on Vagrancy made to the Pr&ident of the Poor Iaw Boud, 1866. 

* Sir M. Hicks Beach, 28th July 1868 (Nhnsard, voL 198, p. 1910). 
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for the jirofessional vagrant the «pA)misouou8 London casual 4 
ward of 1864 ^was not to*l)e extended. “It was/' said the 
President of the Poor Law Boara in 1868|“ver^ desirable 
that .... each person should have a separate or divided 
bed flace." ^ The new policy, which the Pre^ident^ seems to 
have thought was the Jx)Ddon policy of 1864, Iwt which jwas 
really a revival of Mr., Charles Byller’s policy of 1848, was 
•embodied in a Circuity,* whiciT admittedly reproduced^ in all 
easentials, the Minute W 848 — the necessity of dis- 
crimiflatfcn, the employment of the police, the issue of tickets 
to genuine honest wayfarers, their comfortable accommodation 
in workhouse^without task of work, and the desirability of 
uniformity of treatment in the different unions.* 

It must be added that, before the end of its tenure of 
office, the Poor Liw Board had Ix'come convinced that it had 
08 completely failed to solve the problem of vagrancy as had 
the Poor Liw Commissioners. In the Metropolis it was forced 
on its attention that “ the great increase in the pauper 
population may be tniced to tlie operation of the Houseless 
Poor* Act, wliich has practically legalised vagrancy and pro- 
fessional vagabondism.” ^ Throughout the whole country the 
number of vagrants nightly relieved in the workhouse, which 
had between 1858 and 1802 always been under 2000, rose 
between 1862 and 1870 to between live and six thousand, 
and to a maximum of 7946 on 1st July 1868, though falling 
to less in the exceptionally good trade of 1870-1.^ The fact 
is that the boards of guardians felt themselves between tfio 
horns of a dilemma, against which the inconsistent see-saw 
polic^ of the Central Authority was no protection, If 
they refused relief to those whom their relieving officers 
deeme^ worthless loafers* these bad characters became 

> Sir M. Hicks Beach, 28th July 1868 {Ilanmrd, vol. 193, p. 1910). 

* Circular of 28th Nuv«inlK*r, 4868, iu Tweuty-first Animal Report, 1868-^ 

l)p. 74-76. ■ Jt is curious that thediet^ suggestwi this Circuhn* allowed (witif- 
out explanation), tj/e ^ardiana It) give male adults eight ounces of bread and a 
pint of gruel, Whereas the General Oi^cr to the Motroi)oliUn Unions of the 
preceding year had definitely limited jwluk ipsHto six ounces. and a 
pint of gniel. ^ ^ ^ • 

* 8t George's, Hanover Square, to Pool* Law Board. The numbers^of 
casual and houseless poor" relieved in the Metroiwlis went up from 1088, on 

Irt July 1866, to 2085 on Ist July d868, and 1760 on Isl July 1870 (Twenty- 
third Annual Report, 1870-1, p. xxir). 

* Ibid, pp. 394-5. ' 
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"masterful beggars/ pertvaacious tramps/ and sources of 
danger to the countryside, whil^i*ia the bad, times of 1866 
some of those ^refused telief suffered hardship and even 
deatb.^ flence the general reversion to a •polic;^ of relief. 
The Central Autliority, under Mr. Goschen's presidency,.- was 
at this point ^considering a new policy, t*hat of penal detention 
aft^ relief. Mr. Goschen explained to the ^ouse of Commons 
that this woyld amount, praclSplly, to “ a kind of i</iprison- 
'ment,” *and btf “ a stronger measur^tftan the administration 
by the police of the law as at present existing,” whiclv had also 
been proposed, but " if Parliament were inclined to concede 
power to detain paupers for a longer period •'Jhan they were 
now detained, and to keep them at work, he believed that 
would be a very effectual means of diminishing vagrancy and 
pauperism.”^ 


Q. — Womm 

Women, of whom there were always between 80,000 
and 100,000 on outdoor relief, were almost wholly ignored 
in the Poor Law Ijegislation of 1847-71, as in the Orders of 
the Central Authority. The policy of the Central Authority, so 
far as it appears from the documents, continued to be to permit 
able-bodied independent women unconditionally to receive out- 
door relief, whether or not they were in receipt of wages, so far as 
concerned the unions under the Outdoor Eelief Regulation Order; 
and to forbid outdoor relief to such women in unions under the 
Outdoor Relief Prohibitory Order, whether or not this Order 
was accompanied by an Outdoor Labour Test Order (for njen).^ 

1 On Vagrawis and Tramps, by T. Barwick L. Baker (Manchester Statistical 
Society, 1688-9, p. 62). * 

* Mr. Goschen (President ol* Poor Law Board), 13th May, 1870, Hansard, 
vol. 201, pp. 660-2. « • 

® The prohibition was made even more embracing in the Official Circular for 
JLpril and May 1848 (Nos. 1^ and 16, N.H., pp. 227-8), where theuerm “able -* 
bodied” (thought the Central Authority expressed itself as willing to consider relief 
by gifts of clotiiing in special cases) was hold to include females, not sick or dis- 
abled, whQ^ere nevertheless unable to earn sixpence a day at field work ; “ young 
females " jusTeftancipated ; perfons of weak constitution, or having fr^uent 
ailments, W in receipt of ** fuB wages'^' ; and persons hot of weak constitutions, 
b^ employed atclow wages from* inaptitude to labour. Thns, for outdoor relief 
in the part of Englaod to which this Order applied, the term ‘‘able-bodied” 
ceased to have any relation to any physical'^eonditions whatsoever, bat was used 
as a term covering a heterogeneous class of men and , women, stoong or weak. 
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The women dependent on able>bodied men, whether themselves 
able-bodied or* not, might If maintained in their homes, on 
condition of their husbands bein^^employec^in test work, not 
only in all unioM under the Outdoor Relief Regulation 0/der, 
but ^0 in those in which^the Outdoor Relief Prohibitory Order 
was accompanied by ‘ a Lalx>ur Test Order. * Qn the other 
hand, such women, how*ever feeble or infirm, weffe not alleged 
-to be Maintained in ^ir homes, e*ven if their husbands were 
filling to do teat wofle,^ those unions in whreh the Outdoor 
Reliel Rrohibitory Order * was aloite in force. No reason 
appears for these differences in policy as to the method of 
relief of idCiVtical categories of women in the different 
geographical regions into which the Central Authority had 
divided England and Wales. But although the policy of the 
Central Authority with regjird to women remained, in each of 
the three regions into which England was divided hy these 
Orders, apparently unchanged, tlie regions themselves, as we 
have mentioned, were being silently altered. The great 
enlargement of the territory to which the laxer Order was 
ai)plfed and the narrow limitation of the territory governed 
by the stricter Order, involved an enormous extension of the 
outdoor mlief to women permitted by the Central Authority. 

In that part of England and Wales which was under the 
Outdoor Relief Prohibitory Order, a widow without children 
continued to be allowed to receive outdoor relief only during 
the first six months of her widowhood. In all the rest of 
the country she continued to he allowed to receive outdoor 
relief indefinitely. Widows with children continued to be 
allowed to receive outdoor relief tinder all the Orders. 

We have, however, in these years, the first recognition (so 
far as we can trace) of tlie difiiculty o^ the problem y)re8ented 
by the inadequate earniqgs of independent able-bodied women,' 
In Bermondsey, in 1850, where there was no Order in force as 

healthy or nibject to epileptic fita, able or unable to earn complete austenanoo. 
On the other han<t, within the workh^uae, aa we have seen, the atoio term wa» 
becoming more and more definitely restricted ^dult persons ooponal diet, 
requiring no xnedicartreatment. 

* i^ides the widoi^ and deserted Vires, me uinnamen inoinen, the 
able-bodied single women unencumbered by children, in receipt of relief, 

*^^73 Buclain receipt of out<loor 
r^f fTweuth Annual Report, 1859-60, p. 15 ; see also corresponding figuies in 
Thirteenth Annual Bepqrt, 1860-1, p. 18). 7 
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to outdoor relief, the Central Authority was forced to face the 
problem presented by " widows ayd other females whb, though 
in very constant work «&8 sempstresses pr shirtmakers/’ 
obtained so trifling a remunbration as to b^ unable to live. 
The Central^ Autliority admitted that it was lawful to grant 
them relief, bu'o discouraged this course, “ persuaded that the 
practice of making up insufficient eaihings by outdoor relief 
must tend to poduce and perpetuate evil?’ The guardians 
were advised td refuse partial relief, s/y that some of the women 
might be wholly maintained in tlfe^orkhouse and so Jak^n off 
the labour market, wlien pressure of competition on the others 
would be thereby relieved and their wages wsnld rise. The 
Central Authority did not, however, take the responsibility of 
issuing an Order specially enforcing this policy ; and it is to 
be noted (as aHady mentioned) that by gradually substituting 
the Outdoor Relief Regulation Order for the Outdoor Relief 
Prohibitory Order, the Central Authority was, in fact, retreating 
from the advice to the Bermondsey Guardians of 1850.' 

Not until 1869 (so far as we can trace) did the Central 
Authority face the problem presented by the widow with 
children. Mr Goschen’s celebrated Minute of November 20th 
1869, incidentally referred (as a frequent exception to the 
rule against a “rate in aid of wages ”) to the grant of partial 
relief “ in the case of widows with families, where it is often 
manifestly impossible that the woman can support the family.” 
Mr. Goschen does not appear to have made any definite 
suggestion of an alternative policy in these cases. He seems 
to have regarded it as merely an exception, of no great import- 
ance. But the Holborn BoaH of Guardians, in their reply to 
the Circular, pointed out that "the exception of widows 
would of itself constitute so large a. proportion that the rule is 
virtually swallowed up thereby.” The Holbom Guardians, 
apparently understanding that the Central Authority was 
hmting at tlje stoppage of outdoor relief in these pRses, also 
pointed out that " it would be impossible t^ find workhouse 
accommodation for over 20.000 widows in the Metropolis 

I In 1861, indged, when the guardians asked advice of the Central Authority, 
the Teoommendation t^ offer relief in the workhouse was distinctly limited to 
able-bodied males (Poor Law Board to St. James's, Westminster, 19th January 
1881, in Tliirteenth Annual Report, 1860-1, p. 86). 
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and their 60,009 children.” Thjse figures were indeed 
exaggerated ; bht it was inci^entafty observed by the Central 
Authority itself that “ the amount olidestitution in the country 
generally, cau8cd.by the death, ab^nce, or desertion of the male 
head of the family . . . jwe should estimate . . ^ to be 35 
per cent of the whole.** ^ *In 1858, the able-^wdied widows 
relieved out of doors” iif the whole country numbered 60,4458, 
^d thel^hildren (fepen^ht on them ^2 6,6 5 8, making together 
ojer 26 per cent of the fo^paltper population.® ;*In the*Metro-* 
polls alop^, out of an outoS^l paupdi* population in 1869 of 
121,012 (excluding lunatics and vagrants), the women relieved 
because of the •death or absence of their husbands numbered 
11,851, and their children 28,669, making a total of 40,420, 
or one-third of the whole outdoor pauperism.* It was perhaps 
in view of such statistics that the (/Ciitral •Authority, in 
reporting on the reply of the Holl)om Board of Guardians, 
among other replies, made no criticism of the grant of outdoor 
relief to widows with children, and oflered no suggestion of an 
alternative policy. Tlie only suggestions made were that 
therei should be more relieving otticers to check the overlapping 
of outdoor relief and private charity, and that the outdoor 
relief granted should be “ adequate.” * A special Commissioner 
(Mr. Wodehouse) was told off to make an official inquiry into 
the administration of outdoor relief, in which the facts were 
again lajd bare.* We do not find that the Central Authority — 
now fully aware that the category of widows with children, 

“ where ” • (to use Mr, Goschen's words) “ it is manifesfjy 
impossible that the earnings of the woman can support the 
faraiiy,” comprised about 177,090 persons, and made up at 
least a quarter of the whole outdoor paujverism — issued any 
order prescribing what ought to be done in these cases, or 
ever ijade any authoritative suggestion on the subject. The 
Holborn and other boards of guardians had therefore warrant * 
•for belie that the grant of outdoor relief to widows witii 
children, even in supplement of earninES. permitted as it was 


* TwentV'MOond Annual Report, 1669*70^ xxviii, 9, 

’ Eleventh Annual Report, 1858, p. 466 ; ^ the eorrestjonaiiitf etatutics in 
the Twelfth and Thirteenth Annual Beporta. 

* Twenty -woond Annual Beport, 1869-70, p. xxl 

* IhUL pp. xxxii-xxxiii, 9-80. * 

* Twen^-third Anni^l Report, 1870-1, pp. 82 08, 
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by the Orders, continue(^ as from 1834 onwards, to have the 
sanction of the Central Authority. 


D . — Children 

It was* with regard to children that the policy dx the 
Ceitral Aut^iority in this period made the greatest advanca 
Tliis, however, applies chiefly tp the 40,0 00 Children \^o were 
» being jelicvefl-in institutions. • Wi^Vregard to the children 
being maintained on outdoor ruJiST who were at least fiVe 
times as numerous — we do not find that the Central Authority 
in tliis period took any cognisance of their CQpditiou,^ except 
to some siflall extent with regard to their schooling. Even 
this was a new feature. In 1844, as already mentioned, the 
Central Authority had expressly refused to allow 2d. a week to 
be paid for the schooling of such a child, or even to permit 
that sum to be added to the outdoor relief to the parent with 
the same object.* This decision was emphasised by a Circular 
in 1847, laying down that pauper children living at home 
were not to be educated at the expense of the poor /ate.® 
For years the Manchester Board of Guardians, under the 
leadership of Mr. Hodgson, had tried to get some of their 
outdoor pauper children to school, the guardians actually 
raaintainiiig a primitive day school of their own for this 
purpose. The Central Authority refused to sanction this 
experiment, forbade its extension, questioned the lawfulness of 
the guardians’ action, and between 1850 and 1855 seems 
always to have been complaining about it.^ In 1856, how- 

* The Central Authority observcij. in 1858 that “more than ono-third#of the 
paupers are ohildron under sixteen.” The numbers at that date were 44,989 
indoors, and 203,994 out of doors, or 37*4 per cent of tlie whole (Eleventh 
Annual Report, 1858, p. 166). It is not^^loar to us whether this total of 
ohildron ou outdoor relief includes in all oases the children of men in leoeipt of 
medical relief only. 

In 1869, in answer to Mr. Goschen’s Minute, the Holborn Board of 
guardians forced on the attention of thejCentral Authority the focuthat they,« 
like the otlier Metropolitan Jpiardians, wore allowing for each child on outdoor 
relief Is. and one loaf of bread. “No one can pretend,** they said, “that 
this amount is of itself ad^^^uato support” (Twenty -second Annual Report, 
1869-70, The Hol))oia l5oard of Guardians practically defied the 

Gentrd Authority to find anj , other 'policy. The Omti^ Authority did not 
reply to this chogenge. 

* OjSicial Circular^ Slst January 1844, No. 81, pp. 178-9. 

s IbvL 1st September 1847, No. 9, N.9. p. 131. 

* MS. Minutes, Manchester Board of Gua^ians, 1860-6. 
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ever, Parlkment reversed the policy ^of non-responsibility for 
outdoor pauper* children, so ^ar as to allow the boards of 
guardians, if they chose, to pay Ibr the schooling of such 
children between .the ages of fou# and sixteen.^ Tliey were, 
howe^r, expressly forbiddpn to make it a condition of r^ief 
that the child should* attend school, for feaf of •exciting 
religious jealousie^, all * schools being then denominational. 
The CenVal Authority, ji*transmittm*g this statute (“ Denison’s 
Agt”) to the boards of gn^rdiaJts, laid stress onjils permissive 
character.* No in8tructionr.''8r suggestions were given as to 
the kind of school to be chosen, though if the guardians ,in 
their exercise ^ their discretion did pay the fees of any 
children, they were to satisfy themselves of their due attend- 
ance.® But it trusted that “it will be soon brought into 
extensive operatioi^” and presently 3986 out oLthe 200,000 
outdoor pauper children were at school* Special efforts were 
made during the Lancashire cotton famine to get the Act 
carried out,* and gradually more of the boards of guardians 
adopted the policy.'^ In 1870 the Elementary Education 
Act fhade education compulsory over a large part of the 

* 18 & 19 Vic. c. 34 (Education of l*oor Children Act 1855). " An enact- 

ment involving the important admiiwion that want of education was a form of 
destitution, wliich ought to be adecjuatcly reliovctr' of Ou Efiglish 

Poor Jxiw, by T. Mackay, 1899, vol. iii. p. 428). 

* Circular of 9th January 1856, in Ninth Annual Ro}K)rt, 1857, pp. 13, 
15. In r856 it was reported that there were in liancashirc and the West 
Riding 48,412 children on ouUloor relief, of whom about 30,000 ought to ho 
at school, yet down to December 1855, the hoards of guardians had taken 
no stejHS to got them to st'hool, in spite of the insiHJcUjr’s protests (Kightli 
Annual Report, 1855, p. 63). 

* House of Commons Return, No. 43| of 1856 ; Ninth Annual Rc|)ort, 
p, 8. Nowcastle-on-Tyne wlopted it at once (M.S. Minutes, Newcastle Jloard 
of Guardians, 10th Octolwr 1855). 

* Fifteenth Annual Report, l£62-3, p. 18 ; Circular of 29th Bopterober 
1862. • 

* MS. Minutes, ManchestersBoard of Guardians, 9th October 1862. Tlie 
Manchester Guardians, whoso early school experiment we have already Tueji- 

*tioned, laigw|jjr nullified their own*aet^on (and apparently contravened the spirit 
if not the letter of the law), by insisting on tUb attendanne^if the outdoor 
paupers exolusiveljP at> the guardians' own school, which gave "undenomina- 
tional “ religious instniction, and refusitig to pa% j’ecs for children go to any 
other schools (except for a short time in ISfiC-^when their tyrtrhools were 
orer-fhll). In vain didHhe Roman Gatliolics afd the Manchuter and Salford 
Education Aid Society protest, pointing out\hat the chih^n were in o§n> 
sequence growing np untanght {ibid. 26th May, 28rd^nd 80th June, and 
10th November 1864 ; 19th Jon^ 1866). The Centnd Authority does not 
appear to have intervene^. 
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coantiji and authorised boards of guardians not only to pay 
fees, but also to make at*tencl(^c6 at sohoora condition of 
relief. This, however, canie as part of the educational policy 
of Parliament, not as part of the Poor Law poPey of the Central 
Aufliority. ^ So far as these children were concerned (though 
nominal •fees continued to be paid out? of the poor rate until 
18(91), the provision of schooling ‘becamj? merged in the 
general communistic provision of scho&l^g for the whol# popula- 
• tion. «By this^beginning of confhiun^ic provision of educati 9 n 
for the whole populatioif (compiBfed by the Free Education 
Ac# of 1891), the Poor Law authorities were enabled to 
escape — so far as education was concenKd — from the 
embarrassing dilemma of either placing the pauper child in a 
position of vantage, or of deliberately bringing up the quarter 
of a million p?uper children in a state of ignorance similar to 
that of the children of the poorest independent labourer prior 
to 1870. In respect of everything but education the problem 
remained. So far as regards the couple of hundred thousand 
children maintained on outdoor relief, the Central Authority 
left the boards of guardians without advice on this dilemma. 

Passing now to the 40,000 children in Poor Law 
institutions, we have described how, between 1834 and 1847, 
the Central Authority, in disregard of the recommendations of 
the 1834 Report,' had adopted the policy of having one 
common workhouse for each union, under a single hgad, and 
with an almost identical regimen for all classes of inmates. 
It was necessarily incidental to the policy of the Outdoor Itelief 
Prohibitory Order which was then widely prevalent, that the 
wife and chihlren of the destitute man should be relieved^only 
in the workhouse. These institutions came, therefore, to be 
the homes ftnd places of education of not only orphans and 
foundlings, but also of tens of thousands of other cljildren, 
who were often immured in them from birth until they could 
he placed oqt in serviqp. Apparently the idea of qjte general** 
workhouse for each union, under one uniform ^ discipline, was 
too deeply rooted in th^Pooj; law Commissioners to allow of 
any provisioK* being mac^^ For (#iildren in tl^ Orders concerning 
• • 

1 That the children shonld be acoommodated in a separate building, under 
a separate superintendent, and educated by^* a person properly qualified to aot 
as a schoolmaster ” (page 307 of Report of 1834, reprint of 19061. 
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worldiouse management No provision was made lor me 
children going oht for walks ^r gainls or play.^ No Order 
required the guardians to appoint a ^alified schoolmaster, or, 
indeed, any teacher at all, or to bdy any school- boobs. Year 
after year the returns fropi many unions continup to state 
“No teachers in workhoftse,” without evoking froih jfhe Central 
Authority any compulsory Order.* • 

, It is%o the credit of^e nevwPoof* Law Board that it at 
onqe admitted that the fuuclf- vaunted general* worWiouse 
system# wqs, so far as the cbildren tvere concerned, simply 
manufacturing paupers. “ Too many of those brought up in 
the workhouse, ’’<• said Mr. Charles Buller in 1848, “were 
marked by a tendency to regal'd the workhouse as their natural 
and proper home. . . . They had been accustomed to the work- 
house from their ^arliest infancy and .... tathe confine- 
ment, .... and when they became adults there was nothing 
to deter them from entering it.” * The remedy now proposed 
was the removal of all children from the workhouses to separate 
* Poor Law schools, and their education, irrespective of cost, in 
such (yway “as may best tend to raise them from the class 
of paupers to that of indciiendent labourers and ariimnsy^ 
To attain this end the Central Authority secured another 
statute in amendment of the hitlierto abortive Act of 1844, 
permitting the establishment of “ district schools ” by com- 
• 

* The children in tlio Bakewcll Workhouse were found, in to be in a 
dreadful state of healtli, owing to the litoral apjdication tltroughont tljo w^ork- 
houso of the ^)rincinlea of the (icneral Consolidated Onler of 1847. Tl»§ 
inspector protested at last, and recornmeudo»J sj>ocial arrangements for the 
children in the way of more nourishing diet and outdoor exercise. The 
guardians framed a new dietary, orderetl ‘*the swinga, etc. recommended by 
the inspector,” and directed the schoolmistress “to take the girls <nit for a 
walk every day when the weather fine” (M8. Minutes, Hokcwcll Board of 
Guardians^ Ist October 1856 and 29th Seploiiiber ISTifi.) 

* Fron 1846 onwards the Qpmnuttee of the Privy Council on Etlucation 

had, aa part of the nation's educational }>olicy, actually made grants to the 
Ijpards of gu'^nliaus to pay the salaries of qualified woikhouso schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses. In 1848 it was anndlince<l to thitboaids of gaardiaus that, 
whereas “no coinpBshqpsive effort has hitherto been made” to raise the 
standard of efficiency, henceforth the in^’cetor of Mujair schools wdll examine 
the schools and the qualifications of the ^achJra as part of^vkiooDditiouB 
for sharing in the grant y(MS. Minutes, /^ewcasie Board of U^rdians, 31st 
Manh 1848). * 

s Hansaid, toI. 100, p. 1217 (8th August 1648). 

4 Third Aiinual Report, 1860, p. #. Few children of independent labourera' 
Jhiniliea could at that date rise to be artisans. 
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binations of unions.^ JBut what enabled this pplicy to be 
begun in the teeth of persistent opposition"" was a terrible 
outbreak of chplera at M^r. Drouet’s establishment at Tooting, 
wl^ere the pauper children of many parishes had continued 
(as a survival of the old Poor Law^ not yet interfered vith by 
the Ceiftra^ Authority) to be “ farmed" out.” * 

° In the course of the same year the^ Central Authority 
succeeded in forming ‘ half-a-dozw;. school distrlfcts, and 
approved thel establishnftjnt oV ajgftgantic boarding-school rfor 
each of them, accommodating ^uO, and even 1009 children. 
The General Order issued in 1849 for the government of 
these "district schools” did not prescribe^ the details of 
administration so precisely as did the General Consolidated 
Order of 1847 ; and much latitude was left to the enterprise of 
the governing body. Against the forma(jon of these school 
districts the boards of guardians successfully rebelled, much 
preferring to have a separate school for each union, and outside 
London this was the system generally adopted by the more 
populous unions. These separate scliools, wliich were in all 
cases distinct from the workhouse, were regulated by 'Special 
Orders, providing in similar general terms for the elements of 
good administration, but also leaving mucli to the discretion of 
the guardians.® The Central Authority now pressed the policy 

* Poor Law (Schools) Act 1848 (11 & 12 Vic. o. 82). 

^ Second Annual Kejwrt, 1849, p. 13. The Central Authority,'' which had 
for fourteen years lot the establishments alone, now used its influence against 
them. Mr. Drouel’s was closed. Another similar contractor’s, establishment 
(Mr. Auhin’s at Norwood) w<ia presently taken over by the Committee of the 
Central London Scliool District and continued as a district school, with Mr. 
Auhin as salaried superintendent, t Three or four other small places were dis- 
continued. IVo others at Margate, used for sick and convalescent young 
paupers, continued with the approval of the Central Authority. An act of 
Parliament (12 k 13 Vic. c. 13) was jiasscd for their regulation (Second 
Annual Report, 1849, pp. 16-17), • 

^ Tlie Manchester Board of Ouardiaus ha(> had its own boarding-school at 
Swinton since 1844, where, on the advice jf Mr. Tufnell (assistant Poor Law 
^^insiwotor), the children were eighteen hqurs a week “at school ^’\ind eighteen 
hours “at labour" (MS.* Minutes, Manchester Board of Guardians, 22nd 
August 1844). For the next few yea^ we see them taking great pride in this 
school, and receiving the highest commendation from the inspectors. But the 
district aSancft, in 1846, ^urplams bitterly of the “costly establishment,” 
warning the gnardians that expense of this Khod has “already reached an 
ftnoont that i^ inconsistent with the class of children for whom the schools 
were designed,” and is “creating dissatisfaction amongst the ratepayers” 
{iJbid, 25th June 1846 ). And in 1861 tlfe Central Authority itself depreoates 
the payment of so large a salary as £250 a ^th board and lodging to the 
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of separate schools* on the boards^ of guardians at every 
• opportunity.' In. 186 6, for injtance,we find it saying to the 
Holbom Guardians that it cannot “ tSb strongly^ urge upon the 
guardians the importance of the children being so brought up 
as to preserve them, as far possible, free from the ^abits and 
associations contracted in a workhouse ; and of tffej^ rdbeiving 
such instruction as ^ill fit them to earn their own livelihood. 
These objects will be llsit secifred Tby the removal of the 
children to a separate scliolyi.”* ^Thc^entral Ailt\ioritynuade 
useful tuggestioiis, and it also encoufaged improvements by 
laudatory description of the best schools in the Offmal Circular 
and the Annual* Eeports.* When it was objectet^ by some 
boards of guardians tliat to teach writing and arithmetic to the 
pauper children was to give them advantages superior to those 
of the children of the independent labourer,* the Central 
Authority replied that the provision of a good education for the 
children was not likely to encourage voluntary pauperism in 
^ the parents, and therefore there was no need to apply the 
principle of less eligibility in this case.^ 

Od the other hand, it has to be recorded that there were 
apparently opposing influences at work, as the Norwich Board 
of Guardians found to its cost in 1854. That board had in 
1846, apparently of its own accord, begun a most interesting 
experiment. As the workhouse was old and overcrowded, and 
obviousljfc contaminating to the hundreds of children it con- 
tained, separate “ Boys’ and Girls’ Homes” were established, 
away from the workhouse and under separate management. At 

headmaster, and urges the great iniporUnco of Uio iiidiiHtrial as dwtinguiahed 
from tile intellectual training of the chiMfr'n lOlh and 16th January 

1861). 

1 In 1849, at the instance of the Coininittco of Council on Ivlucation, it 
utaued a Circular extending to Hoi‘kl»r>u»o scliuolii the privih ge of getting at a 
low price tlie gchool-bo<»k8 of which the Covorniiient*ha<l anunged the puhlica 
tion for elementary schools (CiA'iilar of 26th January 1849, in the Secow 
Annual Re[)ort, 1849, p. 2.6). ^ 

* ^ House Commons, No. 60 of ljt67, p. 168 H<>ctter to Guardiana of tin 
Holbom Union). * 

3 Thus, in i8S0,*it fe reported with l|udation that "there are workhous^'N 
like that of the Atcham Union, in whieh^the ^Idren receive au oduoatioi 
beyond all oomparison better than is within tlie^ T^h of laboui^.s in any fjar 
of the oonnty. In the ^rls’ school of tfie Lii^w Union tbo children nov 
receive an education in all respects atiperior to what the humblei ratejNiyHrs aa 
able to pnrcluwe for their children. This high standard of ^'orkhouse education 
is bit oeaang to be exceptional ” (Thfrd Annual Report, 1 850, p. 7). 

* Official Circular, No.^17, N.8. July and August 1848, p. 264. 
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these early types of P(y)r Law schools the children received 
both scholastic and indii'iitrial ttraining. Their special feature 
was, however, Jhat the boys of sufficient age were placed out 
in.situatfons in the town, continuing to use the institution as 
their hoive, and contributing tb^ wages that they«eamed 
towards thfi.cost of their maintenance. The Norwich Guardians 
lAid found, as others have done since, that the old style of 
indoor apprenticeship was ndarly e&ii nct They had resorted 
to what they called “ ohidoor apprenticeship.” “ In nineteen 
cases out of twenty the apprentices bound out . . .« hrfVe been 
outdoor apprentices and have resided with their parents, and 
received certain weekly allowances. Masters* will not consent 
to take into their houses pauper apprentices.” * The Central 
Authority had objected to this, and had insisted on enforcing 
the usual apprenticeship order.^ Apparently it was not found 
possible to place boys out on this obsolete system, and the 
plan was adopted of getting the boys situations at wages, low 
at first, and not for some years amounting to enough fully to 
maintain them. This experiment had been undertaken with 
the full knowledge of the Poor Law inspectors, wlio constantly 
visited the homes, and who expressed themselves in high 
praise of their success, and it had even been specially described 
in print, with great. commendation, by the inspector of pauper 
schools. Indeed, the eighty-seven boys who had already 
passed out of the homes (presumably as soon as their wages 
were big enough to keep them) were, with fewer than a dozen 
exceptions, well launched in the world and doing well. In 
1854, however, after eight years, the Central Authority 
intimated tliat the whole e.^penditure on the homes was Illegal, 
as being unauthorised, and it was in fact disallowed. It added 
that, whilst it was prepared to sanction the continuanpe of the 
homes as mere schools, it could not permit them to be used 
as homes for the elder boys who went out to work. The 
'•grounds on which this decision ’was arrived at art- not clear. 
In one place it is stated that .the Poor Law Beard “conceive 
it to be jmjust to tMl" children of the independent poor,” 
presumably unjust to ^[ve tke pauper beys such advantages. 
$n another place it is stated that the Poor Law Board bad 

1 MS, Minutes, Norwich Board of Guardians, 1846. 

* Special Order of SOth January 1846.. 
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only been ^induced to permit the Ji^es temporarily on the 
understanding tii&t they werf sel^ppporting — a contention 
hardly consistent with that of their illegality — whereas the 
boys who went out to work proved to cost something to jthc 
rates, though admittedly legs than they would have cost in the 
workhouse. In a third place it is pointed oigb tliat the 
I am|dy accommodate all tlie 
l ^e unn ecessary evjen as schools 
nRfflSistent witi the general 
policy liie Poor I^w Board, unless we are to infer that it 
wanted only district schools by combinations of unions. We 
may note, as a final hint of the uncertainty tliaU prevailed, 
that, after three years' corwvjiidence, the Poor Law inspector 
advised the guardians to asK the Central Authority to sanction 
temporarily the continuance of the homes, a8*“it is quite 
possible .... that within the next two years the Legislature 
may resolve on communicating greater vitality to tlie provisions 
for the establishineiit of district scliools." lie had told the 
* clerk to the guardians verbally that it was probable that 
Parliaftient would make it compulsory to provide for pauper 
children in establishments apart from workhouses, but that he 
saw “ with regret how strongly different views are pressed " in 
regard to these homes ; and that the guardians would mean- 
wliile do well to delay proceeding with any but the adults’ 
wards of .the new workhouse.^ 

No such legislation as wiia thus foreshadowed took place, 
but the poiicy of removing the children from tlie workhousefl 
was meanwhile incidentally promoted by an Act of 1849, 
whichP enabled use to be luade^ of any establisliment in 
which paupers were maintained by contmet “for the educa- 
tion of any poor children therein.”^ Similarly the various 
Industrial Schools Acts oyened up another class of schools to 
» 

* * MS. Milhitea, Norwich Bewird of fitianliaiiH, Su^Jauuary an(t,7th February *• 
1854, lat April 1856, and 6th January 1857. We gather that the inaftoctor'e 
imacience was so jultificd that the Norwich Guardians managed to retain 
their children’s honiee, which were in existe%ce a gAicration laten 

* 12 A 18 Vic. c. 18, eec. 1 (The Poor Law Relief jget 1 849). Otwof thie sprang 
the Certified Schools Act bf 1862 (26 Sc iffi Vic»c. 48), and the prorision ii| 
the Poor Law Amendment Acts of 1866 and 1868 (29 A 30 Me. c. 118, sec. 
14, and 81 A 82 Vio. o. 122, sec. ^), enabling the Ooftral Authority per* 
emptorily to order the removal to a certified school of a chib! of non-Anglioan 
parents, when the board of guardians refused to allow religious freedom. « 


projected new wqjrkhouse wil 
ebildren, so that the liotM wil 
— zan argument which slems 
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pauper children.^ Finally,^ the Metropolitan Poor of 1869 
enabled training ships est|iblished by sqKoqI districts and 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board for the education of pauper 
boys for 'the sea service.® Already by 1866 it was reported 
with satisfaction that 78 per cept of the children under 
boards of guardians in the MetropolisVere in separate schools 
—statistics, however, which continued tp^ ignore the much 
larger number of children on butdociirelief, of whose existence 
the Cfentral Aithority ofRy ^dually became aware. ® 

During the next twenty years we see this policy c>f sJ3parate 
bearding schools for such of the Poor Law children as were 
on indoor relief being constantly pressed on boards of guardians. 
The erection of these costly barrack schools, which were each 
regulated by a separate Special Order, differing slightly from 
school to schftol,^ the steady improvement pi their accommoda- 
tion and diet, and the continuous rise in the educational 
standard attained, which is the great feature of the ensuing 
period (though in accordance with the recommendations of the 
1834 Report), marks a definite abandonment, as regards the 
children, of the principle that the condition of the pauper 
should always be less eligible than that of the lowest class of 
independent labourer. But although in the course of the 
period 1847-71, in the Metropolis and various large towns, 
the greater number of the boys and girls between five and 
fourteen were removed from the workhouses to these." barrack 
schools ” and similar institutions, such schools were not made 
compulsory ; the retention of children in the workhouse was 
not forbidden, and in hundreds of unions® they remained 

» 20 & 21 Vic. a 48 of 1857 ; 24 & 25 Vic. a 113 of 1861 ; 29 k 80 Vic. 
0.118 of 1866. 

* 32 & 33 Vie. 0. 63^ sec. 11 (Metjopolitan Poor Act of 1869) ; these 
shipa were regulntcd by Special Orders. 

^ “The vast unnibor of the (outdoor) ^uper children in Loifdon is as 
melancholy as it is remarkable” (Twenty- second Annual Rc|x)rt, 1889-70, 
p. xxii). , ^ ' 

* SeCf for instance, aa to the Swinton school of the Mancoester Board of 
Guardians, SiMwial Oiher of 6th Ju\y 1852 ; as to the Cowley school of the 
Oxford Board of Guardianr, S[)ecif^l Order of 24th November 1854 ; as to the 
Kirkdale Schi^ of the Livei:^! Select Vestry, Special Order of 7th August 1856. 

* Even so populous a as' Newcastle-on-T^ne refused to remove its 
*childreii fromtthe workhouse. We see the Poor Law insjiector arranging a 
special visit to inspect them, and to confw with the guardians to urge a district 
school (MS. Minutes, Newcastle Boahl of Gnai^ians, ICth August and 
21it September 1849). He then presses for a jgint conference, which doe* 
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unaffected hj the new policy of the Central Authority, which 
apparently felt finable to require fhk boards of guardians to 
adopt it Even when the bulk of^the children were placed 
in separate schools, there were always some in the workhouse 
itself: and it is remarkable that the Central Authority made 
no attempt to modify fbr these the provisions Of the •General 
Consolidated Order of 1847, the effect of whicti upon the 
workhoAe administrati^fl of the pdi'iod we have already de- 
scribed.' 

Il^anji^hile the “ workliouse schoofs ” continued to improve 
very slowly in educational efficiency. The policy of the 
Central Authority was apparently to develop industrial train- 
ing — agricultural work, the simpler handicrafts, and domestic 
service — on the model of the “ Quatt School ” in Shropsliire. 
Whether or not this industrial work militated* against more 
intellectual accomplishments is a moot point, but we hear of “ the 

nothing but adjourn {ibid. Uth Januaiy and 14th Maich IShO). Nothing is 
done. Six yean after he finds the eduoation is still in a dojdorable state {ildd, 

• 29th August and 3nl October 1866), and gets the infants into a separate building. 
The guardians will not appoint a resident schoolmaster {ibid. 12th December 
1856 ; ^3rd January, 29th May, 18th August, 4th September 1867). It Ukes 
three months and three urgent appeals to get them to a])point an additional 
infante’ mistress {ibid. 19th November 1868 ; 2l8t January, 11th February, 
26th February 1859). 

^ The disfavour with which, as we have noted, the Central Authority 
regarded apprenticeship, seems to have tsoiitinued. The Special Oiders of 
31st Deoeml)er 1844, and 29th January 1845 (issiied to several hundred unions), 
severely restricting apprenticeship, and the amending Sisjcial Orders of 16th and 
22nd August 1845, which slightly mitigated these restrictions, were continued 
in force. Some of the provisions were relaxed in special cosea {e.g. SjMJcial Order 
of llth August 1866, to Leicester Union for a deaf and dumb girl). Nu 
General Order seems to have been issued on the subject between 1847 and 
1871 ; nor do we trace any instructions or ^vice to boards of guardians as to 
the stef^ to bo taken to place boys and girft out in advantageous callings. A 
few decisions on legal points tended rather to restrict apprentit^hip. The 
Central Authority held that a child could not be a])prcntiec<l to domestic 
service aiyit was not a “ trade or business"; nor hound to a married woman, 
nor beyond the age of twenty-one Circular, No. 64, N.8., 1866, p. 88 ; 

ibid. No. 46, N.8., February 1861, p. 17; ibid. No. 84, N.8., February 1860, 
pp. 17-18). ^ In 1861, Parliament jiassed the Poor IjBw (Apprentices) Act 
(14 A 16 Vice 0 , 11), for preventing *orueity to aji|)renticei ; aad the Central*^ 
Authority, in transmitting this statute to the boards of guardians, carefully 
abstained from ahy indication of policy, as to bow pauper children should 
be placed out in life (Circular Letter, 264h /un8 1861, in Tourth Annual 
Report, 1861, pp. 19-21^. As a minor ^nstanef of the mcrgiilg of branches 
of the Poor Law into the general treatment oi^all classes of the community 
it may be noted that this Act was repealed in 1861, ita proviillons Wng prac- 
tically embodied in the Offences against the Person Act (^4 A 25 Vic. o. 100, 
•ec. 26). ' 
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reports of ' the stagnant dulness of workhouse education * which 
annually proceed from Hlr* Majesty’s Inspectq/s of ^hoola”^ 

Whether or^ not from^a certain divergence of aim between 
the, departments, the connection was in 1863 severed,* and 
the Poor l^w Board thenceforwarc^ had its own inspectjors of 
Poor LaV S^6oIs, whose criticisms and 6omplaints, all in favour 
of ’the large district schools as compared wi^h the single union 
school, appear from 186/ onward inA^e Annual Eeports.® 

Alt the vely end of tlf^ ^riod we may note the beginning 
of a reaction against thh “ barrack schools.” It was pointed 
out by those acquainted with the Scottish system of boarding- 
out, as well as by persons experienced in English Poor Law 
administration, that these expensive boarding schools were 
not answering so well as their admirers claimed, especially 
as regards the girls. During 1866-9 the alternative of 
“boarding-out” children in private families at 4s. a week 
(now 6s.) was warmly discussed, and experimentally adopted 
in a few places.* In 1869 the Central Authority so far 
yielded to the criticisms made upon these institutions as 
to permit, under elaborate restrictions and safeguards, the 
“ bcirding-out,” in families beyond the limits of the union, 
of the comparatively small class of children who were actually 
or practically orphans.® In these cases all idea of making the 
condition of the pauper child less eligible than that of the 
lowest independent labourer was definitely abandoned. The 
whole concern of the Central Authority was to see that the 
provision for the boarded-out child was good and complete. 
Far from being assimilated to the children of the lowest inde- 
pendent labourers, the boa'*ded-out children were only to be 

* Eiglith Annual Report, 1865, p. 68. 

* Circular of 6th September 1863 ; ii> Sixteenth Annual Report, 1863-4, 
pp. 19, 34. 

’ Bft the first set, in Twentieth Annual Raport, 1867-8, pp. 128-68. 

* lltmt Training for Pauper Children^ 1866 ; Children ofiheStaUf by Min 

F. Hill, 1869 ; The jidvatUages qf the Boarding-out System^ b;j CoL C. W. 
Grant, 1869 ; Pall Afali" QaaeUe, 10th April 1869 ; debate in Bonn of 
Gommons, 10th May 1869. . 

< Poor Law Boaitl to Ertfliam Union, 3rd April 1869 ; House of Commons, 
No. 176 of 18^^ ; Circular o,t 33th October 1869 ; Twenty-first Annual Report, 
1868-9, pp. 26-6 ; House of Uimmoift, No. 176 of 1370, pp. 123-189 ; Twenty- 
Ibcond Annual Jteport, 1869-70, pp. lii-lv and 2-8. It was explained to boards 
of guardians that they were at lib^y to board-out children within the area of 
the union at their own discretion, *'no*orders or regulations to the contrary 
having been issued ” (Poor Law Board to Newcastle JTnion, 17th March 1871). 
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entrusted to specially selected families superior to the lowest, 
who undertook*to bring them jip as tieir own, to provide proper 
food, clothing and washing, to titdn them in ggod habits as well 
as in suitable domestic and industrial work, and to ^nake them 
regujfirly attend school an^jl place of worship. Fon^all this 'the 
foster parents were to receive with each child a ^um three or 
four tinies os great as was, with the sanction ^of the Central 
•Authority, commonly ajfbwed for tfie maintenance of each of 
the couple of hundred thousamt children at tii&t date *bn out- 
door %*eliif ; and which (as Professor’Fawcett vainly objected) 
was far in excess of what the ordinary labourer could afford 
to expend on his own children.^ “A plan,” observed Mr 
Fowle, “ which cannot be defended on any sound principles of 
Poor Law.”" "It is indeed impossible,” says Mr. Mackay in 
this connection, " \o deny that apparently every provision for 
pauper children may be regarded as a contravention of this 
rule. . . . Professor Fawcett k . . . argument has been tacitly 
neglected.” * 

E.^Thc Suk 

• 

We have shown that, between 1834 and 1847, it was 
not contemplated that persons actually sick would be received 
in the workhouse, and that there was no trace in the docu- 
ments of any desire on the part of the Central Authority to 
interfere with the usual practice of granting to them outdoor 
relief, which had not been in any way condemned or discredited 
by the 1834 Report. The same may be said of the S&tutQp, 
Orders, and Circulars of 1847-71. We find no suggestion 
that 4he boards of guardians ougl^ •not to grant outdoor relief 
in cases of sickness, or that sick pauj>ers ought to be relieved 
in the workhouse. On the pontrury, the exceptions specifically 
made ih favour of sick j)er8on8 seem to be even widened in 
scope. Thus, in 1848, the Central Authority laid it down 
that wido^ with illegitimate. children \|^ere not tp be refusec^ 
outdoor relief^ .if Jihe children were sick.* By tlie Outdoor 
Relief Regulation Order of Oeceujber 1.852, it was definitely 
provided that outdoor relief might b^^iven in calu of sickness 

* J^uperim, by H. FawccU, 1871, pp. 70-91 
* The Foot Law, by Ee?. T. Fowle, 1881, p. 144. 

* ffidory of iht Bnglieh Poor Law, by T. ifeckay, 1899, vol. iii. p. 484. 

* Official OirculoTf Nos. 14 and 16, N.6. April and M«y 1848, p. 228. 
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iu the family, even if the head of the family was simultaneously 
earning wages.^ The ehme policy was embodied in the 
corresponding G^eneral OMer issued on Ist January 1869, 
to qprtain ^Metropolitan uniona* Further, in the panic about 
cholera in }.866, the Central Authority informed the boards of 
guardians by . Circular that in cases of emergency they might 
call in any medical and other assistanbe thojt was needed, and 
even provide whatever sustenance, clothing, etc., was required,* 
'apparently irrespective of “ destitutfen ” and of all General 
Orders, etc., to the conti^ary. Moreover, early in this period 
we -note the beginning of the special definition of " destitution ” 
as regards ipodical relief whiclriias since been acted upon, that 
is to say, the inability to pay for the medical attendance that 
the nature of the ease requires. Thus it was declared by the 
Central Authoiity in 1848 that the parish doctor might attend 
sick servants living in their master’s household, who were 
plainly not destitute in the ordinary sense, as not being 
without food and lodging, but who, if there were no wages 
due to them, might be unable to pay for medical attendance.* 
A similar line of thought may be traced in that provision of 
the Act of 1851 which authorised boards of guardians to 
make annual subscriptions out of the poor rate to public 
hospitals and infirmaries, to enable these non-pauper institu- 
tions the bettor to provide “ for the poor.” ^ " The sick wards 

of the workhouses,” as the Central Authority explained in 
1869, “were originally provided for the cases of paupers in 
the workhouse who might be attacked by illness ; end not as 
State hospitals into which all the sick poor of the country 
might bo received for medicsal treatment and care. So -far is 
this, indeed, from being the case that at least two-thirds of 
the sick poor receive medical attendance and treatment in 
their own homes.”® When in ^1869-71, the Central 
Authority obtained elaborate reporto showing, for aU parte 
H)f England/ the practice that prevailed of normally giving 
outdoor relief to the sick, and of taking them apto the work- 

^ Outdoor Relief RegulaMbn Order of 14th December, 1852, 

* General Oiiior of 1st (^al^uary 1869, in Twenty-first Annual Report, 

1868-9, pp. 28, 79-82. »*• 

’ Oiroular oP27th July 1866, in Nineteenth Annual Report, 1866-7, p. 89. 

* Qfieial Oireulaf, No. 20, N.S. Nov., and Deo. 1848, p. 297. 

* Fourth Annual Report, 1851, p. 15 ; 14 A 15 Vic. o. 105, sec. 4. 

* Twentieth Annual Report, 1867-8, pp. 27-8. - 
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house iu^rmaries only when this, was called for by (a) the 
nature of the disease, (6) th^wisheip of the patient, or (c) the 
nature of the home, and then gnly where suitable infirmary 
accommodation was available, there is no indication that* any 
objeokion was entertainedi to the policy of outdoor ^ relief to 
this large class.' ^ 

Wliat is new 'n this period is tlie appearance, as a positive 
•policy, of bringing presA* Ve to tear on the boards of guardians 
to improve the quality of the mcdica^ attendance and medicine 
supplied.* This led to an explicit disavowal, so far as regards 
the sick paupers, of any applicafion to them of the principle 
of making the paupers condition less eligible than»that of the 
lowest grade of indeiKjndent labourers. It is noteworthy that 
this new departure applied to outdoor medical relief quite as 
much as to institutional medical treatment, in which it has 
subsequently been sometimes excu8<Ml on the ground that the 
superior treatment is accompanied by a loss of liberty. The 
new departure took three directions. It was definitely laid 
down that the medical nttendance afforded to tlie outdoor 
paup?rs was to be of good quality, and thus necessarily above 
that obtained by the poorest independent labourer, or even 
by “ the poor ” generally. This was the outcome of a long 
campaign on behalf of the poorer members of the medical 
profession, of which Wakley was the leader in the House 
of Commons, and the Lancet tlie efficient organ.* In 1853 
the Poor Law Board considered that the qualifications of the 
Poor Law medical officers “ ought to be such as to ensure Jhr 
the poor a degree of skill in their medical attendants equal 
to fhat which can be commanded by the more fortunate 
classes of the community.”^ On the suggestion of the House 
of Conynons Committee on Poor Belief ^ it was authoritatively 
enjoined on boards of •guardians in 1805 by a special 
circular that they were lo supply freely quinine, cod-liver 
oil, and ‘‘'other expensive medicines ”* to the ^iick poor ; ^ 

* Twenty-secbiid Afinnal Report, 1866-70, pp. xzir xzvii, S8-108 ; Twenty- 
third Annonl Report, 1670*1, pp. x1ir*lii, I7d*188f 

* See, for instnnoe, The Adminietratuyi of Mdiical Reli^ to Poor---B^pori$ 
by the Peer Law CommiRee of the Previncial URdieol and Surmeal Jeeoeiaiiigi, 
1842 ; Life and Times of Thomas Wakley, by 8. Squire ^rigge, 1897. 

* Mr. B*inee (President of tbe P^or Law Boerd), 12tb7uly 1858 ; Hansard, 

voL 129, ]K 188. * Sixteenth Annual Report, 1868*4, p. 106. 

* Oiro^ of 12th AprH 1865, in Eighteenth' Annual R^rt, 1865*6, pp.^^*24. 
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although it must have been plain that Such thi^igs were 
beyond the reach of tha, independent labou^'ers consulting 
the “ sixpenny doctor,” and even beyond the usual resources 
of the provident dispensaries of the period.^ Finally, in 
1867, the 'Metropolitan Poor Act '^authorised the establish- 
ment throughout London of Poor Law dispehsaries. These 
institutions were consisti^ntly pressed on the Metropolitan 
boards of guavdians by the Ceiftral 4^thority, as having been 
successful in Ireland in reducing the amount of sickness 
among the poor, and as ensuring, not only regular and*hiore 
successful medical attention, ^but also a sufficient supply of 
medicines and medical appliances of standard quality.^ By 
this elaborate systematisation of outdoor medical relief, the 
Central Authority not only put within the reach of the sick 
paupers medical attendance far superior to that accessible to 
the lowest grade of independent labourers, but even placed the 
sick pauper in the Metropolis, without loss of liberty, in a 
position equal to that of the superior artisan subscribing to a 
good provident dispensary. 

The most remarkable change of front was, however,' ’that 
relating to the institutional treatment of the sick. Down to 
1847, it is not too much to say that “ what may be called the 
hospital branch of Poor Law administration”* was ignored 
ilike by Parliament, public opinion, and the Central Authority. 
We have shown that the institutional provision for the sick 
was not so much as mentioned in the Report of 1834, and 
'hat it remained practically ignored in all the Orders, 
Clirculars, and Reports of the Poor Law Commissioners. The 
?ame is true of the first eighteen years of the Poor ‘Law 
Board. Few and far between are the incidental references 
:o the sick wards ” of the workhouses. There is not even 
i hint of a suggestion that relief to the sick poor could most 
idvantageously take the fonn of an offer of “ the House.” On 
she contrary, it was* held in' 1848 that applicants for 

' Some boards of guardians rebelle(| in this connecti6n against a departure 
;rom the principle of “less eligibility ” that they did not understand. When 
the circular of t^ Central Authority inviting compliance with the recommenda- 
tion of the House of Common - Committee reached the Manchester Board of 
Oflirdians, it was referred to a committee. When the committee, after eighteen 
months* delay, recommended compliance, its report was rejected (MS. Minutes, 
Manchester Board of Guardians, 20th April 1865, and 26tb October 1866). 

* Twenty-second Annual Reixfrt, 1869-70, pp. xlir-lii. » lUi, p. ». 
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admission 0 siifiTering from fever ” might even be refused 
admission, the relieving office% bein^ enjoined to find lodging 
elsewhere for them,' though how this was to be done the 
Central Authority did not, in 1848, say. In l857, .the 
Metropolitan Boards of Guardians were recommended to send 
such cases to the IxunJon Fever Hospital * (involving a pay- 
ment by the guaudians of Vs. weekly). Finally, in 1864-6, 
we have an outburst pulJlic indignation ,at the con- 
dition into which the sick wards jof the w)rkhous8s had 
been Allowed to drift. The death of a pauper in Holborn 
workliouse, and of another in ^t. Giles’s workhouse, under 
conditions which seemed to point to inhumanity and neglect, 
led to an enquiry by three doctors (Anstie, Carr, and Ernest 
Hart), commissioned by the Lancet newspaper, the formation 
of an ‘'Association for improving the conditidn of the sick 
poor,” and a deputation to the Poor Law Board.* The 
publiciition of various rej^rts on the workhouse infirmaries, 

^ in wbicli terrible deficiencies were revealed,* led to public 
discussion and Parliamentary debates. The Central Authority 
at on?e accepted the new stand j)f)int. It made no attempt to 

* OjicUil Circuhir, Nos. M and ir», N.S., Aj.iil and May 1848, p. 237, 
Circular of 1st August lf<r»7, in Tcntli Aumml Jlcport, 18f»7, p. 37. The 

Central Authority did not, prior to 1887, face llx; lesponsihility of deciding to 
r(M|uire iKjards ofguimliaiis to pr«*vide hospital accoinnuxlation even for infectious 
diHcascs. In 1883, iji<h?ed, under fear ol smallpox, it got so fur as to transmit 
to Metroi>olitan Ijoaidn of guardians an alanui.st l.*tt«r by Dr. Uuclianan, and 
to |M*rmit the taking of temporary pn iriises for “ the destitute p>or attacked by 
contagious os infectious disease” ((‘inular of 30th A]>ril 1803, in Fifteenth 
Annual Report, 1862-3, ]ij>. 37-9). \Vc bclicvo that practically nothing woa 
done u]>on this. In 1860, ^shf■n clu^lcra was immiiient, another Circular was 
sent \#liich, signilicantly enough, makes ift mention of temjjorary hospitals, 
but j)oints to an increase of the ouUiooi* medicvil relief, disinfectants, sustenance 
and clothing to meet the "great inciease ol destitutioi^” to be ap]»rebendod. 

“ Ae far |S practicable . . . the adrni'<sion of choj^ ra {latients into the work- 
house should bo prevented ” (Circular of 27th July 1866, in Nineteenth Annual 
Report, 1866-7, pjt. 39-40). • 

* Ste for all this the Eiglitcenth Annual Rejwrt, 1865-6, pp. 15-16 ; Nine- 
teenth AnnuaiRcport, 1866-7, pp. 15-»8, 39 ; Tweiitipth Annual Jlcitort, 1867-8, i 
pp. 25-28 ; Report of Dr. E. .Smith on Metro^wlitan Workliouse Intinnarios and 
Sick Wards, in House 9t Commons, No.^72 of 1866 ; The C(mdUim of the Siek 
in London W orkhouse Infirmaries (Associatii^i for tht Improvement of the London 
Workhouse Inhrmaries, 1867) ; Opinions of the^Brm upon (heV.mdilions of the 
Side Poor in London Wor^houMs {ibid, 1 867) ; 77* Management of the Infirmaries 
tftho Strand Uni^ the BotherhUhe and the PaddingUm WorkkhuMs (1867 ?). * 

* The provincial newspapers took, up the work that tils Ixeneet had begun. 
On Slat January 1866, a long report ap{ieared in the ManchetUr Examiner 
revealing serions deficienciss in the ManchesW Workhouse sick wards. 
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resist the provision of the necessarily costly institutional 
treatment for the sick poor, whether or not their ailments 
were infectious « or otherwise dangerous to the public. The 
progressive improvement of " the hospital branch of Poor Law 
administral^op/’ to use the phrase*' of the Central Authority 
itself, which- had in the preceding thirty years grown up 
unawares, was now definitely accepted as an* important feature 
of its policy. Statutory powers' were obtained for the 
provision of Ifospitals in the Metropolis by combinations of 
boards of guardians. Urgent letters were written pressing the 
bohrds of guardians to embark on the expenditure required to 
enable tliem to provide efficiently for the sick paupers.^ From 
1865 onward, we see the Central Authority, on the public- 
spirited initiative of Mr. W. Kathbono and the Liverpool 
Select Vestry, pressing on the boards of guardians the employ- 
ment of salaried and qualified nurses to attend to the sick 
paupers, whatever their complaints.* We have even in 1867, 
so far as tlie sick are concerned, the explicit disavowal by the 
Central Authority of the very idea of the deterrent workhouse, 
which had formed so prominent a part of the policy of 1834- 
1847. Mr, Gathorne Hardy, speaking as President of the 
Poor Law Board, said “ there is one thing . . . which we must 

1 Twentieth Annual Reiwt, 1867-8, pp. 17-21. This new departure of the 
Oentral Authority was long strenuously resisted by many of the boards of 
guardians who prided themselves on the purity of their Poor I^aw [wlicy. Thus, 
the published complaints of the Manchester Workhouse Infirmary led to an 
inquiry by the inspector, who made various suggestions for improvement. Tlie 
b^rd of guardians, on the advice of their own medical officer, held that the 
existing conditions were sufficiently satisfactory. Finally, after fifteen months, 
the Central Authority censured the master, a-sked for more nurses and (while 
avoiding any censure of the guardians for their past policy) practically invited 
them to adopt the new standpoint (MS. Minutes, Manchester Board of 
Guardians, Ist February 1865 ; 22nd February and 8rd May 1866). Two 
years later, Manchester war still objecting. When a conference of important 
North Country boards of guardians in 186:^, (W. Rathbone presiding) had 
recommended a national grant-in-aid to improve the "pauper hospitals," the 
Manchester Board of Guardians formally dissented (though now only by a 
‘minority of one), protesting : "That the much higher system of«nedical treat- 
ment and nursing and the other advantages sought to -.be introduoed into 
workhouse hospit^ by the proposed ^measures would "tend lo discourage the 
provident habits and self-refiance of the industrioiu poor by providing for them 
therein far bettlT aooommodatffin and treatment than they can usually secure for 
l^hemselves in oases of sicknesd ” (M8. Minutes, Manchester Board of Guardians, 
20th February f868). 

* Circular of 6tn May 1866 ; Eighteenth Annual Beport, 1866*6, pp 16, 
24*6, 62*8; Nwrm in Workhouati and WarkhouM It^firmaria, by MIm 
W ilrn, 1890. 
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peremptor'ly insist on, namely, the treatment of the sick in 
the infirmaries* being conducted ^n an entirely ^parate 
system, because the evils complained of havp mainly arisen 
from the workhouse management^ — which must tb a gfeat 
degres be of a deterrent ^iharacter — having been, applied to 
the sick, w?u> afh not proi^r objects for stick a systefj^” 

At ^rst the p«w pdicy of the Central Authority for the 
institutional treatment of Ihe sidk took the form oj* the erection 
of special hospitals by “ Sick Asylum Districts/’ “ Presently, • 
however, it came to tlie conclusion that this involved an 
unnecessary expense, and that it would be cheaper to revert 
to the idea of the Iteport of 183^, and use the existing work- 
house buildings by a system of classification by institutions.® 
So definitely was this recognised os a reversion to 1834 that 
the Central Anthonty actually quoted the iKissago of the 1834 
Report in justification of its plan.^ From this point may be 
dated the adoption of the policy of the provision, in connection 
with the workhouse, but practically as a separate institution, 
of what is now called the Poor Law Infirmary.® In 1870 
the Central Authority took j)ains to collect special statistics 
as to the extent to which this recently developed provision 
for the sick was being taken advantage of. It observes (and, 
significantly enough, without expression of disapproval) that 
“ the numbers on the lists of rrdieving officers may be swollen 

' Uansard, 8th February 1867, vol. 185, p. 163. 

* fo»- instance, tho SjKKMai Oniers for (ho Poplar and Stepney Sick 
Asylum District, 23rd April .and 16th May 1868, and 7th March 1871 ; and 
that for the Central London Sick Asylum Ihstrict of 2nd May 1868, 

^ fl’wenty- first Annual Roywt, 1‘'68 9,4pp. 1618; Circular of 80th October 
1869 ; Twenty-second Annual Rcjiort, 1869-70, pp. xxxvii-xli. 

* The “policy of i)rovidjng woikhousos for separate dosses of the poor was 
fully rc^^ised by the Commisseoners of Iiiqui^ iuth tho ojicration of the 
Poor Law in 1884, who in their Re])ort rccontmcnaed 'that tho Central Board 
•bonld be empowered to cause Ay uumUtr of parishes to be incorporated for the , 
purpose of workhouse mauagomgnt, and for providing new workhouses whore 
neOiJeary, ujid to assign to those workhouses sej>arato classes of poor thoug|| • 
compoeed of the poor of distinct parishes.’ And^in another part of the same 
Report they sa^ that ^t ajtpeara to them ' that both the requisite claasifioation 
and the requisite superintendenoe may m J>etter obtained in sejwrate buildings 
thaa under a single roof Etch class then mig|^t receive an appropriate treat- 
ment; the old might* enjoy their inQulgcnaes without torment from the 
boistarons, the chil^en be educated, and the able-bodied fubjected to snob 
eoursM of labour and of discipline ss will repel the idle and vicious ’ “ (Twenty- 
fint Annual Report, 1868-9, pp. 16-17). 

* For a Spe^ Ord*«wfor such an InfirmikT, m that of 27th June 1871. 
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by poor persons who in previous years, though i;pally poor, 
refrained from coming on Ihe rates, but whopi changes in the 
law or in the mode of its administration have since atfracted.” ^ 
Workhouses,” ^t notes, "originally designed mainly as a test 
for* the able-bodied, have, especially in the large town% been 
of necmity |][^dually transformed into* infirmaries for the sick. 
The higher standard for hospital achommgdation h6^ had a 
material effect upon the* expend! tun* So again it has been 
considered necessary to attach to workhouses separate fever 
wards ; and wherever it was possible, these wards have been 
isolated by the erection of a separate building.” ^ The extent 
to which the Poor Law had become the public doctor was 
indeed remarkable. The number of persons on outdoor relief 
who were “ actually sick,” apart from mere old age infirmity, 
and without their families, was found to he 13 per cent of 
the whole, equal to about 119,000. The number in the 
workhouses who were "actually sick,” irrespective of "the 
vast number of old people disabled by old age, but not actually 
upon the sick list,” varied in different unions from 14 to 39 
per cent in the provinces, and up to nearly 5 0 per cent in 
some Metropolitan Unions ; amounting, for the whole country, 
to about 60,000 actual sick-bed cases.® Taking indoor and out- 
door patients together, the total simultaneously under medical 
treatment in the twelfth week of the half-year ending Lady 
Day 1870, was estimated at 173,000, being three quarters of 
one per cent, of the population, and perhaps one out of four 
of all the persons under medical treatment in the whole 
population. The story from this date is one continuous record, 
on the one hand of an ever-increasing number of patients 
treated, and, on the other, of never slackening pressure by the 
Central Authority*^ to induce apathetic or parsimonious boards 
of guardians to expend money in n\aking both the outdoor 
medical service and the workhouse infirmaries as efficient and 
as well adapted and as well equipped for the alleviation and 
cure of their patients — without the least notion of "the 
principle of less eligibility ”~ras the most scientifically efficient 

* Twenty •8e<lohd Annual R^rt, li69-70, p. xi. 

* Ibid, p. X. 

3 Se« the eUtietiq^l inquiries summarised in the Twenty-second Annual 
Re|>ort, 1869*70, pp. xxiv-xxriii ; House of Commons, No. 812 of 1866 ; No. 872 
of 1866 ; No. 4 of 1867*8 ; No. 445 of 1868 ; House Lords, No. 216 of 1866. 
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hospitals air^d State medical service in any part of the world 
After 1867, indeed, there was devefoped, for the Metropolitan 
paupers suffering from infectious dise^es, the sj^lendid hospital 
system of* the Metropolitan Asylums Board' At •the very 
end of 0 the existence of thg Poor Law Board, Mr^ Goschen 
seems almost tc have been contemplating a "jet "further 
extensioi^ “ The ^econolnical and social advantages,” he 
observed, “of fne inedidnc to i^ie poorer classes generally as 
distinguished from actual paupers, and perfect ^essibility to 
medical^ adwice at all times under thoixntgh organisation, may he 
considered as so important in themselves as to render it 
necessary to weigh with the greatest care all the reasons 
which may be adduced in their favour.” ^ 


0 • 

'rso)is of UnsDund Mind 

It is diflicult to discover wimt was the policy of the 
^ Central Authority during this period with regard to lunatics, 
idiots, and the mentally defective. Lunacy had always 
been, and remained, a ground of exce})tion from the pro- 
hibition to grant outdoor relief. The provision of a lodging 
for a lunatic was, moreover, an excejdion to the prohibition of 
the payment of rent for a pauper. As a result of these 
exceptions, there were on 1st January 1852, 4107 lunatics 
and idiots on outdoor relief,^ and this number had increased 
by 1859 to 4892* and by 1870 to 61 99.*^ The Central 
Authority cook no steps to require or persuade boards of 
guardians not to grant outdoor relief to lunatics, nor yet to get 
any appropriate provision made for them in the great general 

* See the Special Orders of IfithJHuy, 18th .Iiiiu-, ainl»17tli July 1867 ; and 

28rd Dec^fl^ber 1870. • 

* Twenty-second Annual Report of IVior Law Boanl (fi. S. Goschen, president), 
1869-70, p. lii. Alrciuly in 1846^ and again in ISf^S tho Centrai Authority 
had expressed its “ decided opinion" . that money judiciously exj^nded , . . 
in the improvement of the sanitary condition of till i*oorcr classes, and in the‘ 
prevention or rempVal of causes of disease, has a direct tendency to diminish or 
prevent future destitution and paujicrisi^ ; and wiU thus be found to be most 
pro6tably expended, even in reference to the'mo^ direct object^ of the duties of 
the guardians” (Circular*of 21st September 18^; in Sixth Annual Report, 

1868, p. 86). 

* nfth Annual Report, 1862, pp. 7, 162. 

^ Twelfth Annual Report, 1869-61, p. 17. 

* Twenty- third Annual ^port, 1870-71, }. xxHi. 
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workhouses on which it had insisted. Parliament in 1862 (in 
order ‘to relieve the prM8ure,on lunatic asylums) expressly 
authorised arrangements to be made for chronic lunatics to 
be, perm&nently maintained in workhouses, under elaborate 
provisions, for their proper care.V These arrangements' would 
have aihoup&d, in fact, to the creation, withhi the workhouse, 
of wards which were to^ be in every* respect as well equipped, 
as highly staffed, and as libeAlly stijf/plied as a regular lunatic 
asylum.* T0b Central Authority transmitted the Act to the 
boards of guardians, ofiserving, with what almost ^eeihs like 
sarcasm, that it was not “ aware of any workhouse in which 
any such .arrangements could conveniently be made”;® and 
the provisions of this Act were, we believe, never acted 
upon. Whilst consistently objecting to the retention in 
workhouses cf lunatics who were dangerous, or who were 
deemed curable, we do not find that the Central Authority ever 
insisted on there being a proper lunatic ward for the persons 
of unsound mind who were necessarily received, for a longer 
or shorter period, in every workhouse.* Moreover, the Central 
Authority took no steps to get such persons removed to lunatic 
asylums. In 1845 it had agreed with the Manchester Board 
of Guardians (who did not want to make any more use of the 
county asylum than they could help) that they were justified 
in retaining in the workhouse any lunatics whom their own 
medical officer did not consider “proper to be confined” in 
a lunatic asylum,® In 1849 it expressly laid it down that a 
weak-minded pauper or, as we now say, a mentally defective, 
must either be a lunatic, and be certified and treated as such, 
or not a lunatic, in which’ case no special treatment codld be 
provided for him or her in the one general workhouse to which 
the Central Authority still adhered:® We can find no i'^dication 
of policy as to whether it was recommened that such mentally 

^ 26 a 26 Yio. 0 . Ill, secs. 8, 20, 81 (Lunacy Acts Amendment Act, 
^1862). . o' 

* Sixteenth Annual Report, 1863-4, pp. 21, 88-9. 

* Oiroular of 16th De^mUr 186*^, in Fifteenth ifnnual Report, 1862-8, 
pp. 86-7. 

* On Ist tfniuary 1869, .'he number of persons of unsound mind in the 
workhouses was 7963 (Twelfth Anniul Report, 186^-60, p. 17). This had 
liden by 1870 to 11,243 (Twenty-third Annual Report, 1870-71, {L xxiii). 

* Poor Law Couuniseioners, 24th pecemba 1846 ; in HS. reoords, 
Manohester Board of Guardians. 

* OjgieieU Circulaff No. 26, N.S., May 1849, pp.'^70-l. 
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defectiyes should be granted outdoor relief, or (as one* can 
scarcely b^eve) ^required to inhabit a workhouse which made 
no provision for them.' 

The explanation of this paralysis of the Ceiftral Authority, 
as r^^s the policy to be pursued with persons of unsound 
mind, is to be iipund, we believe, in the existenoe and*growth 
during this period of Hie rival authority of tie Lunacy 
Qommissioners, who had initliority ov8r all persons of unsound 
mind, whether paupers or not. The Lunacy ydmmissioners 
had net habitually in their minds *th6 principle of less 
eligibility”; and they were already, between 1848 and 187 J., 
making requirements with regarcb to the accommodation and 
treatment of pauper lunatics that the Poor Law authorities 
regarded as preposterously extravagant. The records of the 
boards of guardians show visits of the inspectors pf the Lunacy 
Commissioners, and their perpetual complaints of the presence 
of lunatics and idiots in the workhouses without proper 
accommodation ; mixed up with the sane inmates to the 

• great discomfort of both ; ^ living in rooms which the Lunacy 
Commissioners considered too low and unventilated, with 
yards too small and depressing, amid too much confusion and 
disorder, for the section of the paupers for whom they were 
responsible.* Such reports, officially communicated to the 

• Poor Law Board, seem to have been merely forwarded for the 
consideration of the board of guardians concerned. But other 
action was not altogether wanting. Under pressure from the 
Lunacy Commissioners, the Central Authority asked, in 1857 ^ 
for more care in the conveyance of lunatics;* urged, in 1863 , 
a moie liberal dietary for lunaticsfin workhouses;® in 1867 
it reminded the boards of guardians that lunatics required 
much food, especially milk and meat ; * it was thought “ very 

* In 1868 Tinting ooromittee§ wero recommended to seo that weak-minded 
inmates were not entrusted with the care of young cliildrcn (Circular of 
6tli July 186i in Twenty-first Anntial Report, 1868-9, p. C3). 

* MS. MiiAtes, Plymouth Board of Guardians, 2#th January 1846. * 

* Brid, 6th N^yember 1847. Some of the rooms were only 8^ feet long and 

7 feet wide, in Ikot, mere cupboards, ifhich the puiiacy Commissioners said 
were unfit for anyone. Yet nothing was^doi^and the “rooms" were still 
ooonpied in 1864 when«tho district auditor midly oommeAild on the fact 
(Letter Book, Plymouth Board of Guardians, August 1864). „ 

* Oironlar of 27th February 1867, in Tenth Annual B^>ort,*1867, p. 84. 

* House of Commons, No. 60, Seftion 1 of 1867, p. 24^ 

* Twentieth Annual Bejwrt, 1867-8, p. 60« 
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desirable that the insane inmates . . / . shoulcj have the 
opif^rlMnity of taking exercise”;' it concteed “with the 
Yi^ting Commissioner 'in deeming it desirable that a 
coppeteift pai3 nurse sbohld be appointed for tiie lunatic 
ward,” in jSk certain workhouse ; * |t suggested the prov;;8ion of 
leaning^ ch^ife in another workhouse ; * and, in yet another, the 
desirability of not excluding the pfersons^of* unsoupd mind 
from religious services/ ' In *1870^1 issued a circular, trans- 
mitting the N(ules made by the Lunacy Commissioners as to 
the method of bathing lunatics, for the careful consideration 
of the boards of guardians/ But wo do not find that the 
Central issued any Order unending the General 

Consolidated Order of 1847, which, it will be remembered, 
did not include among its categories for classification either 
lunatics, idioms, or the mentally defectivq^; and the Central 
Authority did not require any special provision to be made 
for them. 

The policy of the Lunacy Commissioners was to get 
provision made in every county for all the persons of unsound 
mind, whatever their means, in specially organised lunatic 
asylums in which the best possible arrangements should be 
made for their treatment and cure irrespective of cost, and 
altogether regardless of making the condition of the pauper 
lunatic less eligible than that of the poorest independent 
labourer. Unlike the provision for education, and that for 
infectious disease, the cost of this national (and as we may say 
communistic) provision for lunatics was a charge upon the 
poor rate. Under the older statutes, the expense of maintain- 
ing the inmates of the county lunatic asylums was charged 
to the Poor Law authorities of the parishes in which they 
were respectively settled ; and the boards of guar^i^tns were 
entitled to recover it, or part of it, {rora any relatives liable to 
maintain such paupers, even in pases in which the removal 
to the asylum was '’ompulsory' and insisted on ir the public 
interest* The great cost to the poor rate of lunatics sent 

1 House o^^^onimons, Nqb 50, Session 1 or 1867, p. 444. 

* lUd. p. 426. > » Ibid, p. 407. ‘ * Ihid, p. 114. 

•* * Circular if 2l8t March 1870, in TSventy-third Annual Report, 1870-71, 

p. 8. • 

* There had apparently been a doubt as to whether a husband was l^ally 
bound to contribute towaHs the maintenance of a«wife who had been rsmoved 
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to th^ coupty lunatic asylums, and the difficulty of recovering 
the amount from their relatives, prevented the whole-hearted 
adoption, either fcy thh board! of guardians, or the Central 
Authority,* of the policy of insistiiife on the removal df persyus 
of un^und mind to the county asylums. For th| imbeciles 
and idiots of ilw Metropofitan Unions, provisidta^ wrfh made 
after 1867 in the as}1uras of the Metropolitan Asylums 
goard.' *But no analogomt provision Ibr those of other unions 
was made. The result was that, amid a greq/ increase of 
paupei^ luijacy, the pr(;portion of tHb paupers of unsound 
mind who were iu lunatic asylums did not increase.^* 
On the other hand the indisposition of the Centnil ^Authority 
to so amend the Geneml Consolidated Order of 1847 as to 
put lunatics iu a separate category, and require suitable 
accommodation and treatment for thenij^— an# indisposition 
perhaps strengthened by the very high req^uremeut8 on which 
the Lunacy Commissioners would have insisted — stood in tlie 
way of any candid recognition of the fact that for thousands 
of lunatics, idiots, and mentally defectives, tlio workhouse had, 
without suitable provision for them, and often to the unspeak- 
able discomfort of the other inmates, become a permanent 
home. 


G, — Defectives 

During this period, the blind, the deaf and dumb, and the 
lame and deformed were increasingly recognised by Parlia- 
ment as classes for whom the Poor Law authorities might, 

under ligal authority to a lunatic asylum, fli 1850 the Central Authority got 
an Act {Mkwiod to require him to pay (13 and 14 Vic. c. 101, sec. 4) on the 
ground that "great hardship has been frequently occasioned to ttaruhes, who 
have been burthened with the heavy ex|feii»e of such mafiitcnance without the 
means of levering from the husband even a jiartral reimbursement " (Third 
Annual Report, 1850, p. Id). * 

* Special Orders of 18th Junq 1807, 8th October 1870, 23rd December 

1870, 17th Jui^e 1871, etc. It may nob^J that ^n 1862 the Guardians of 
St. George's, Southwark, provided a sejtaratc estahlishment at Mitcham for their 
idiotic and imbecile* pawpers, which was, regulated by Sfjecial Order of SOtb 
April 1862. , • 

* On 1st January 1852, the number in the^county or berough asylums 
was 9412, and in license houses 2684 f making a b>tal of 11,996 out of 
21,158 paupers of unsound mind (Fifth Annual Rejiort, 1852f p. 152). oi' 
Ist January 1870, the number in asylums bad risen to C6,634, and that in 
licensed houses bad fallen to 1589, making a b^ta) of 28,223 out of 46,548 
paupers of unaound mind (Ikrenty-third AnnuaFRcjiort, 1 870-7], n. xxiiih 
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if thej chosfe, provide expensive treatment. This was done 
by authorising boards of guardians, if they those, to pay for 
their maintenance, whether children or adults, in special in- 
stitutionsi' tVe do not “find that the Central Authority 
suggested the adoption of this or any other policy or gave 
any lead to^ the boards of guardians with,, regard to these 
cases.* 


H, — The, Aged and Infirm 

We have shown that neither the Report of 18^4 feor the 
Central Authority between 1834 and 1847 even suggested any 
departure, from the common practice of granting outdoor 
relief to the aged and infirm. This continued, so far as the 
official documents show, to be the policy of the Central 
Authority duiing ,the whole of the period 1847-1871.® The 
only two references to the subject in the Orders and Circulars 
of this period assume that the aged and infinn will normally 
be relieved in their own homes. Thus, in 1862, in comment- 
ing on the provision requiring the weekly payment of relief, 
the Central Authority said, “ as to the cases in whfch the 
pauper is too infirm to come every week for the relief, it is on 
many accounts advantageous that the relieving officer should, 
as far as possible, himself visit the pauper, and give the relief 
at least weekly.” * And in the first edition of the Out-relief ' 
Regulation Order of 1852 (that of 25th August 1862) the 
Central Authority, far from prohibiting outdoor relief to persons 
** indigent and helpless from age, sickness, accident, or bodily 
or mental infirmity,” formally sanctioned this practice, by 
ordering that "one third^at least of such relief" shofild be 
given in kind (viz., “ in articles of food or fuel, or in other 

1 26 & 26 Yio. 0 . 43,* sec. 10 (Poor Law Certified Schools Ac# of 1862) ; 
30 k SrVio. a 106, sec. 21 (1867) ; 31 A 3^ Vic. o. 122, sec. 42 (1868). 

* In 1840 the expenses of conveying a blind pauper to hospital were 

aUowed to be paid under the head of non-resident relief in one of sickness 
{qffUMl Cfireular, No. 24, N.8., April 1849, p. 64). ^ 

* For instance, in 1861, the Central Authority, in»re]^lj( to a request from 
the Quardians of St. James's, Westminster, recommended the application of the 
workhouse test for the able-hpdidfi males, but as regards the a^ and infirm, 
warmly approved the policy; of thcr guardians, to ‘tcheerfhlly supply all that 

. their necessiti^ and infirmities require" (Poor Law Board, 19th January 1861, 
in Thirteenth Annqal Report, 1860-1, p. 86). 

* Letter to Board of Quardians, ^nsley Union, 26th October 1862, in 
House of Commons, No. Ill of 1862-3, p. 17. 
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articles of absolute necessity ”)/ the, object being expressly ex- 
plained to be, nol as might nof'adayg have been imagined, the 
discouragement of such relief, but, the prevention of its mis- 
appropriation,* Thie provision was objected to by boards* of 
guardians up and tiown country, on the grpufld ,that it 
would be a hardi>iiip to tlie aged and infirm poor. ^The Poplar 
Boiird Guardiar^*^, for instance, suited “ that there are a 
Itirge number of pc'rsons ‘iiTider flie denomination^/uf aged and 
infirm whom the guardians liave, in ^Jieir long '^practical ex- 
perience, ftaind it expedient and not objectionable to relievo 
wholly in money, feeling assured that it would be beneficialfy 
expended for their use, and that in consecpience of* their in- 
firmity the relieving ofllcer or his assistant, if necessary, is 
tliereby enabled to conveniently relieve them at their own 
housa”* The Norwich Guardians sUited 4.hat*it would bo 
dilRcult “ to determine (espr'cially for the aged and sick poor) 
what kind of food or articles slmuld be given.” They also 
communicated with forty other unions, summoning them to 
concerted resistance.* A deputation “ from most of the large 
and pdjMdous unions in the north of England . . . and from 
several Metropolitan parishes, representing in the aggregate 
upwards of 2,000,000 of population,” ® assembled in Jx)ndon, 
and objected to nearly all the provisions of the Order. 

‘Accompanied by about twenty- live members of Parliament, 
the deputation waited on the Poor Law Board, and specially 
urged their objection to being compelled to give a third of all 
outdoor relief in kind. After two hours’ argumentative die-* 
cussion, Sir John Trollope said that yie board would reconsider 
the wffole Order, which need not in the meantime be acted 
upon; and he hinted at a probable modification of the 
Article relating to relief in* kind.^ response to these 
objections, the Central Authority does not seem even to have 

^ General tlfder of 26th August 1662, art. 1 (an Fifth Annual Report, 
1852, p. 17). 

* Circular of 26th Au^^st 1862, in Fiflii Annual Report 1868, p. 22. 

* MS. Minutes, Poplar Board of Ouardiansi 18tht)ctober 1862. 

* Ihid, Norwich B<»rd of Guardians, 6t4 OctoBIr 1862. 

* Iha, 7th December 1852. ^ 

* Ibid.; also Circnlar of 14th December 1852, in Fifth ASinual Bepon, 
1862, pp. 28-31. The Salford Union took part in a meeting of Lancaahire 
Guardians on the subject (Salford Union to Poor Law Board, 26th October 
1866, in Eighth Annnid Repfirt, 1866, p. 60).^ 
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suggested that outdoor relief to the agfed and infirm was 
contraVy to its principles^ It frst intimated Its wDlingness to 
modify the Oirfer if its working proved to be “ accompanied 
wkh harSship to the aged or helpless poor ” ' and then within 
a few weiks withdrew the provision altogether as regards any 
but the akle-bodied,^ It was expressly explained that the 
Order, as re-issued, was pteuded as a preQfiulJlon “ against the 
injurious ccmseqiiences of maintaihfiig out of the poor rate 
ahle~Uodied Ictoourers and their families in a state of idleness," 
and that tlie Central Authority left to the boards df guardians 
^‘full discretion as to the description of relief to be given to 
indigent poor of every other class.” ® From that date down to 
the abolition of the Poor Law Board in 1871, we can find in 
the documents no hint or suggestion tliat it disapproved of 
outdoor relief to the aged and infirm. On* Ist January 1871, 
nearly half the outdoor relief was due to this cause."* 

I. — Non-Itcsidents 

There was no change in the policy of preventing relief to* 
paupers not resident within the union. The Outdoor' Relief 
llegulation Order of 1852 embodied the prohibition with the 
same exceptions as had been contained in the Outdoor Relief 
Prohibitory Order of 1844, omitting, however, that of widows 
without children during the first six months of their widow- * 
hood. But, as has been already mentioned, at the very end of 
the period the Boarding-Out Orders of 1809, etc., permitted 
•children to bo maintained outside the union. 

J. — sThe Workhouse 

We have seen that between 1834 and 1847 the Central 
Authority turned directly away from the express recommenda- 
tions of the 1834' Report with Regard to the institutional 
accommodation of the paupers. Instead of a series of separate 

^ Letter to Board o| Gnsrdiaus, Ashton-under-Lyne Uniin, 8th October 
1882 ; in House of Commons, No. Ill of 1852'3, p. 14. . 

* General Order, 14th December d 852, and Circullr of hame date, in Fifth 
Annual Report, 1852, pp.*24, 29» 

* Ciroulantf 14th Decenfter 18^2, in Fifth Annual Report, 1852, p. 29. 

4 Out of a total of oiffcdoor paupers on Ist January 1871 (eidnaive of 
^Vagrants and the insane^ of 880,700, the destitution was caused by old age 
or permanent disaBility^* in the case </ 428,206, viz. 117,681 men, 265,686 
women, and 89,887 children dependent on them (Twenty -third Annual Report, 
1870-1, p. 878). 
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institutions appropriately, organised and equipped for the 
several classes hf the pauper population — the ag(^ and 
infirm^ the children, and the adult able-bodiq^ — the Central 
Authority* had got established, in nearly every uliion, pne 
genera] workhouse ; nearly everywhere " the sa!ne cheap, 
homely building,'* with one common rcgimerf, .. under one 
manageipent, fox all classes of paupera 
* The justification for fflie policy which, ns wc have seen, 
Sir Francis Head induced the Central Aiithoritj to substitute 
for the reoommeiidations of the 1834*lleport, may have been 
his confident expectation, in 1835, that the use of tlm 
workhouse was only to serve as a test," which the ,a})plicnnts 
would not pass, and that tliere was accordingly no need to 
regard the workhouse building as a continuing home.' This 
was the view take^ by Harriet Martineau^ whc, in her Poor 
Law Talcs, describes the overseer of the depaui)erised parish 
a.s locking the door of the empty workhouse when it had 
completely fulfilled ita pur})ose of a test by having made all 
* the applicants )>refer and contrive to be independent of poor 
relief.* By 1847, however, it must have Wui clear that, even 
in the most strictly administered pari.shcs, under the most 
rigid application of the Outdoor Belief Prohibitory Order, 
there w'ould be permanently residing in the workhouse a 
motley crowd of the aged and infirm unable to live in- 
dependently; the destitute (dinmic sick in like case; the 
orphans and foundlings ; such afllicted persons as the village 
idiot, the senile imbecile, the deaf and dumb, and what we 
now call the mentally defective; together with a perpetually 
floating population of acutely sick persons of all ages ; vagrants ; 
girls with illegitimate babies; wives whose husbands had 
deserted .them, or were in prison, in hospital," or in the Army 
or Navy ; widows Ix^yond ^he first months of their widowhood 
and other women unable to earn a livelihood ; all sorts of 
“ins and cuts”; and the chHdren dragjiing at the skirts of 
all these classes. • The workhoq^e population in 590 unions 
of England and Wales on Ist January 1849, was, in fact. 

^ It must be reinombered that, aa already mentioned, it wa»no part of th£ 
policy of the Oentxal Authority to relieve in the workhoiae any of the aged 
and infirm or of the tick who preferred to remain outside, and who were (so 
fior as the publiabed doeumeuts ahow) to oontinfte to receive outdoor relief. 
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121,331.^ The condition of these workhouse inmates, and the 
character of the regimen lo which they wer6 subjected, had 
been brought to public' notice in 1847 in the notorious 
Andover base. The insanitary condition of the Workhouses 
of the peiyod as places of residence, and, in particulai^ their 
excessivfe d(^tli-rate, was repeatedly brbught t® notice not only 
by irre8[)onsiblo agitators, but also by 6uch competent i^l^tistical 
and' medical critics as *McC«llocM *aud "Oakley* But the 
very idea oKthe general workhouse was now subjected to 
severe criticism. "Ddring the last ten years,”* said the 
a\uthor of an able book in 1852, “ I have visited many prisons 
and lunatip asylums, not only in England, but in France and 
Germany. A single English workhouse contains more that 
justly calls for condemnation in the principle on which it is 
established tlmn is^ found in the very worst prisons or public 
lunatic asylums that I have seen. The workhouse as now 
organised is a reproach and disgrace peculiar to England ; 
nothing corresponding to it is found throughout the whole 
continent of Europe, In Franco the medical patients of our 
workhouses would be found in ‘ hopitaux ’ ; the infirm aged 
poor woiild be in hospices; and the blind, the idiot, the 
lunatic, the bastard child and the vagrant would similarly be 
placed each in an appropriate but separate establishment. 
With us a common MalMge is provided for them all ; and in 
some parts of the country the confusion is worse confounded by 
the effect of Prohibitory Orders, which, enforcing the application 
of the notable workhouse-test, drive into the same common 
sink of so many kinds of vice and misfortune the poor man 
whose only crime is his poverty, and whose want of work alone 
makes him chargeable. Each of the buildings which we so 
absurdly call a w^)rkhouse is, in truth (1) a general hospital ; 
(2) an almshouse; (3) a foundling house; (4) a lying-in hospital; 
(5) a school house ; (6) a lunatic Mylum ; (7) an idiot house ; 

1 (8) a blind asylum ; (9) a deaf and dumb asylum ; («10) a work- 
house ; but this part of the establishment is geperally a lucu$ 
a non lucendo, omitting U) Sind work even for able-bodied 
paupers, gfich and s{J' varied ore the destinations of these 
* ^ Second Atnual Report, 1849, p. 159. 

* Life and Timea of Thomas Wakley, by S. Squire Sprigge, 1897. See, for 
a oontemporary indictment. The Rueself Predktvms m the Working ClaeeeSy 
the National DeU and the New Root Law Dissected, by John Bowen, 1850. 
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common rtceptacles of sin and misfortune, of sorrow and suffer- 
ing of the mo8t*dilferent kind^ eacl^ tending to aggra\’tte the 
others with which it is unnecessarily and injuriously Irought 
into contact. It is at once equally shocking to every principle 
of reason and every feeling *of humanity, that all tiiese varied 
forms of vrretchedness should be thus crowded tk»gethor into 
one common abode that no attempt, should be made by law 
to classify them, and to proviHe appropriate places for the 
relief of each.” ^ ^ * 

During the period now under review, 1847-71, we see 
the Central Autliority becoming gradually alive to the dmw- 
backs of this mixture of classes. At first its remedy seems 
to have been to take particular classes out of the workhouse. 
AVe have alrciidy described the constant attempts, made from 
the very establishment of the l\)or Law Jioard, to have the 
oliildren removed to separate institutions and to get the 
vagrants segregated into distinct casual wards. It was the 
resistance and apathy of the boards of guardians that prevented 
these attempts being particularly suc(.*cssful,* and the Central 
Auth(f\’ity appears not to have felt able to issue peremptory 
orders on the subject. The ])<)licy of the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners drew many lunatics out of the workhouses, but this 
was more than made up by the increasing tendency to seclude 
the village idiot, so that the workhouse population of unsound 
mind actually increased. 

AVe do not find that tlicre w«'is during the whole period 
any alteraiion of the General Consolidated Order of 184 iT, 
upon which the regimen of the woiJ[hou.sc depended. In spite 
of tl!e increasing number of the sick and the pci-sons of 
unsound mind, tlie seven classes of workhouse inmates 
detcrmijwd by that Order Ven? adhered to," and received no 
addition, though the Poor#Law lioard favoured the subdivision 
of these classes so far as* it was reasonably possible in the 
existing buildings, especially In the cafi« of women. In a 
letter of 1864® it lamented fhg evil which arose “from the 

• • 

* Pauperism and Poor Laws, by Bol>er| PasHUy, Q.C., ISM, pp. 364-il. 

* On Ist January 1^71 we estiinate that^of tlie 65,832 cliildrcn op 
indoor relief, only 4979 were in district ecliools, and some ^000 in union 
boarding schools, leaving about 40,000 living in the workitouscs. 

* Relations relating to the Classification of Workhoasc Inmates, in House 

of Commons, No. 485 of 1854. * 
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association of girls, when removed from* workhcftise union 
schooled, . with women of, bad . character in* the able-bodied 
women’s ward,” and wished that it could be prevented. At 
ther same time it stated that in the smaller workhouses it was 
“often impracticable to provide .^he accommodation" which 
would be nerjesaary in order to maintain a complete separation; 
and, while pointing out that it was legally competen*' for the 
guardians (with its approval)* to erect extra accommodation, 
by means of 'Vhich this, contamination could be avoided, the 
Central Authority did not even remotely suggest tnat it was 
thb guardians’ duty so to do. By 1860 it “had given in- 
structions that every new workhouse should be so constructed 
as to allow of the requisite classification.” ' 

From about 1865 onwards we note a new spirit in all 
the circulars * and ' letters relating to th^ workhouse. The 
public scandal caused by the Lancei inquiry into the 
conditions of the sick poor in the workhouses, and the official 
reports and Parliamentary discussions that ensued, seem to 
have enabled the Central Authority to take up a new attitude 
with regard both to workhouse construction and wonchouse 
regimen. From this time forth the workhouse is recognised 
as being, not merely a “test of destitution” for the able- 
bodied, which they were not expected long to endure, but also 
the continuing home of largo classes of helpless and not 
otherwise than innocent persons. “ Able-bodied people,” 
reported the Medical Officer in 1867, “are now scarcely at all 
found in them during the greater part of the 'year. . . . 
Those who enjoy the advantages of these institutions are 
almost solely such as may fittingly receive them, vi?. the 
aged and infirm, the destitute sick and children. Workhouses 
are now asylums and infirmaries.”'* % 

From now onwards we see the Central Authority always 
striving to improve the workhouse. In the Circulars of 1868 
much attention wa!>' paid to *the sufficiency oP space and 
ventilation. It was required that parallel* blocks of building 
should be so Jar apart* fys to allow free access to light and air ; 
blocks connected at a iight dr acute angl^ were to be avoided. 

^ u 

1 Hr. C. P. Villien, Hanaard, 4th Utf 1860, vol. olviii. p. 604. 

* Dr. £L Smith, Medioal Ofl|per to Poor Law Board, in Twentieth Annual 
Rap->rt, 1867-8, p. 48. * 
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Ordinary Rivards were to be at least ten feet high and eighteen 
feet wide, the length dej^nding oa the niunher of iymates ; 
300 cubic feet of space were ?equiitd for each healthy person 
in a dormitory, 500 for infirm persons abfe to .leave the 
dormitory during the day, and 700 in a day and night ro5m.* 
The Visiting Committee w(6 to " ascertain not meAly .whether 
the total numlv'r for which t!ie workhouse is certified has been 
jBxccede^, but whether the nuipber •of any one class exceeds 
the accommodation available for it” No wards were^ to be 
placed sije by side without a corridor between them; the 
corridors were to be six feet wide, and ordinary dormitories 
were to have windows into them. • Windows and fanlights into 
internal spaces were to be made to open to bo used as 
ventilators, and ventilation was also to lie “ effected by special 
means, ajiart from the usual means of doijrs, windows, and fire- 
places,” air-bricks* being recommended aif a simple method.* 
No rooms occupied by the inmates as sleeping-rooms were 
to bo on the boundary of the workhouse site. Hot and cold 
water was to be distributtMl to the bath-rooms and sick w’ards. 
Airing yards for the inmates were to be “ of sufficient size” — 
with a rider that “ if partially or wholly paved with stone or 
brick or asphalted or gas-tarred they are often better than if 
covered with gravel”^ Yards for the children, sick, and aged 
were to be enclosed with dwarf walls and palisades where 
practicable, presumably with the object of giving a look-out, 
and making the yard slightly less prison-like.® “ Small yards, 
and a work-room, and a covered shed for working in in bad 
weather,” were to be provided for vagrants.® Yov workhou8*es 
having a large number of chiMren the Poor I.aw Board 
recommended, “ in addition to the school-rooms, day-rooms, 
covered play-sheds in their,ynrds, and industrial work-rooms.” ^ 

The staircases were to be of stone ; thb timber, Baltic fir and 

* 

* CircuHr of 15th June 1866, in Twcnty liret Annual Report, 1868'9, pp 
48-0 ; CirciJlar of 29th September 1870, in Tv^nty-third Annual Re[>ort 
1870-1, p. 9. This was the more important os Dr. Smith held that ^*duritn 
the night at alt aeasons, and during a«Urge part of the day in cold and we' 
weather, the windows cannot be opened eeith pfopriety” (Report of Dr. E, 
Smith on Metropolitan, Workhouse Infyrmaridf and Sick Vk'da, in House oi 
Oommo^, No. 372 of 1866, p. 63). 

* Cinmlar Letter of 6th July 1868, in Twenty-first Annuil Report, 186^79, 

P* fiS* * Circular of 15^h June 1868, in t6uf. pp. 48-50. 

* Ibid, pti 60. * Ibid. ^Jbid, p. 51. ^ Ibid. p. 49. 
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Engl/sb oak; £re escapes were to be provided; fbese and 
many other details were laid down/ all tendkg to make the 
building- solid and capajious.^ There was ' no mention of 
ornament^ no regard to appearance, no hint that anything 
might be done to "relieve the dead ugliness of the place; 
but it IP us? be recognised that thd*” Central Authority had, by 
1868, travelled far from the "low, cheap, homely building” 
'which it was recommending thirty y^?.rs before.* 

Separate'dormitories, day-rooms, and yards (apparently not • 
dining-rooms) Vere required for the aged, able-bodied, children, 
and sick of each sex, and these were the only divisions laid 
down as fundamental, but the Circular went on to recommend 
provision (1) "so far as practicable for the sub-division of the 
able-bodied women into two or three classes with reference to 
moral character, or behaviour, the previous habits of the 
inmates, or such other grounds as might seem expedient,” and 
(2) " in the larger workhouses ” for the separate accommodation 
of the following classes of sick — 

Ordinary sick of both sexes. 

Lying-in women, with separate labour roouL 
Itch cases of both sexes. 

Dirty and offensive cases of both sexes. 

Venereal cases of both sexes. 

Fever and small-pox cases of both sexes (to be in a 
separate building with detached rooms). 

Children (in whose case sex was not mentioned).® 

In the furnishing of the wards the simplicity of 1868 
was equally far removed from that of 1836. Ordinary 
dormitories contained beds' 2 feet 6 inches wide, chairs, bells, 
and gas where practicable. Day-rooms were to have an open 
fireplace, benches, .cupboards (or open shelves, which were pre- 

^ Oiroular of 16th June 1808, in Twonty-hr^t Annual Report, 1868*9, p. 51. 

* We soon see the oflfoot of this action by the Central Authority in the 
rapid growth of the capital expenditure of the boards of guardians. The 
Sinuual reports of the next few years recoYd extensive new buildfbgs. In the 
thirty-one years down to 1864*6, the total sum authoi^sed fpr the building, 
altering, and enlarging of workhonsos^'and schools had reached £6,069,571, 
or an average of £195,641 a year (Seventeenth Annual Report, 1864*6, 
pp. 828-9). Within six years t\}s hod risen to £8,406,2 J6 (Twenty-third Annual 
Report, 1870*1, ^pp. 446*68). Of the new capital outlay in these six years of 
no less than £2,846,644 or £391,108 a year, half had taken place in the 
Metropolis, and a qnarW in Lancashire. ' 

3 Oirenlar of 16th June 1 868, ipTwenty- first Annual Report, 1868*9, pp. 47-8. 
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ferred), tables, gas, <K)mb8, and hairbrushes. “ A proportion of 
chairs” were to*be provided "for tne aged and infirm^'; and 
of the benches, likewise, ** those for the aged and infirm should 
have backs, and be of sulficient widtli for reasonable comfort.” 
In th^ dining-rooins were to be benches, tables, a jgiinimum of 
necessary table utensils, and if possible gas 'and an open 
fireplace,^ The .^ick wardif were to be furnished with more care, 
^nd with an eye to me^U:^Rl eiliciency. Tt is unnecessary to 
go into the long and detailed list of the medical appliances 
which wei» required. Tlien^ is even stflne notice of appearances 
in a suggestion that “ cheerful-looking rugs ” should be placed 
on the beds, and of comfort in life arm and other chairs “ for 
two-thirds of the number of the sick.” There were also to be 
short benche.s with backs, and (but these only for special 
cases) even cushions ; rocking-chairs for the lying-in wards, 
and little arm-chairs and ro(’kiijg-cliair.s for the children's sick 
wards.^ Dr. Smitli had further recommeml(‘d a Bible for each 
inmate, entertaining illustrated and religious periodicals, tracts 
• and books, games, and a foot valance to the bed to “add to 
the appearance of comfort.”^ 'J'hese sugge.stions were not 
specifically taken up by the Central Autlmrily, but Dr. Smith’s 
report was circulated to the guardians, without comment.® We 
have the beginning, too, between 1863 and 1867, of the 
* improvement of the food, which wa.s regulated in each work- 
house by a separate Special Order, prescribing a dietary, 
differing widely from union to union.^ In 1866 the report 

* Circularof 13th June 1368, in Twonly-first Aniinnl Ko[»ort, 1868'0, ]»p. 44-3, 

* Report of Dr. E. Smith on Metrojiolitan \Vork)iouao Infiiinuries and Sick 
Ward% in House of Commons, No. 372 of i*«, j.].. r.i-2. 

3 Circular of 20tli July 1366, in Ninetoentli Annual Iteport, 1866-7, p. 39. 

* It ajipears from a Minute uf Lord Khiingtou that, on entering the Poor 
Law Board, he was much struck by tloTo no pliysiohigical inforination 
available in the office as to the proper am<»unt of food re<juirod or as to the 
physiological equivalents of different foods. Tlic dietaries had apparently all been 
sanctioned without reference to siy^h an im]uiry. lie c/illcd lor a report, and, 
we believe, uad an investigation made, by Di. Lyon (afterwards l..ord) Playfair. 
The Report ^igned Thomas Harries, and dated .Inne Ist 1850) reveals the 
most astounding difTerences between tlic amounts of foo<l, the proportions and 
emonnts of nitrogenous materials, and the cost of dhe dietaries sanctioned for 
529 onions. (Eighty-four unions had no uietaiy sanctioned^ In Berkshire, 
for instance, the Oantral Authority had a|lproved€lf the pauper in the Oookham 
Union getting only 16xV oz. of nitrogenous ingn«dients (per day I), whilst thi 
pauper in the Wokingham Union was allowed 24^1^ oz. la the Mctrojsilis, the 
inmates of the West London Workhouse had been directed to exist on 14^ os. 
a day, whilst ffiose in the Eennondsey Workhsuse had been permitted to oon- 
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of the medical officer in favour ,of skilled cooking, by a 
professional cook, instead of b;^ a pauper infiiate, really hot 
meals (even to^the use of “hot water dishes"), and efficient 
seryice, 8(5 as to inprease ftie comfort of the inmates, was 
circulated ^to the boards of guardians.^ After many reports 
and elabora^ ‘‘inquiries, the Central Authority in 1868 issued a 
Circular of very authoritative suggestions ‘•for general 
improvement in the workVuse diettf5^es. Xfter a protest that 
no cause haS ,been shown for any fundamental change in the 
principles which had been hitherto recommended, it^was^urged 
that there were various points which the guardians should 
remember in framing dietaries. The first of these points 
was the addition of several classes who were to have separate 
dietaries, viz. : — 

(a) The aged and infirm not on the raqdical officer’s book. 

(b) Inmates on the medical officer’s book for diet only 

and not on the sick list. 

((j) Inmates allowed extra diets on account of employment 
and those allowed alcohol for the same reason. 

(d) Children aged nine to sixteen, if the guardians tliOught 

they should be separately dieted. 

(e) Sick diets to bo framed by the medical officer as before, 

(/) Imbeciles and suckling women to be dieted as the agedj 

with or without the substitution of milk porridge 
and bread at breakfast or supper or at both meals.” 

siiTue 27-1^9^ It WHS found, contrary to the common belief, that the dietaries 
o^f the workhouses in tlio Metrojwlis and the great towns were, on an average, 
lower than those of rural unions. There bad, moreover, been a total lack 
of quantitative doHiiition of the ingredients of soups, puddings, etc., with the 
result of extraonlinary diversity.^ Sometimes able-b^ied women were dlowed 
the same quantities as men ; sometimes much smaller quantities. We cannot 
trace whether any action was taken on this Memorandum. No General Order 
or Circular was issued *bn the subject at the time, or, indeed, for nqore than a 
dozen years ; and the workhouse dietaries remained extremely diverse. But 
the Central Authority doubtless acted on the tnformation in its possession. In 
September 1860, for instance, it deniurred to approving a dietary proposed by 
the Bradfleld Guardians, on the ground that it was ** so decidedly^lSss nutritious 
than those of other unions* in fact, only half what is given in some, and more 
than a quarter less than the genej^l average.'* TOe Bradfield Guardians 
triumphantly retorted that« their proposed dietary for paupers provided more 
nourishment tto the indepeo4ent labouring classes of the neighbourhood got 
in their own homes I (MS.^ MinutSs, Br^eld Bdard of Guardians, lOtb 
September 1860$; which, considering the wages of the Berkshire farm labourers, 
is not unlikely to have b^ true. ^ 

^ Ciroular of 14th September 1866, in Nineteenth Annual Report. 1866-7. 
pp. 306-6. 
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Then followed varioua detailed suggestions, some of which 
dealt with ingredients and iqethods of cooking. Sfup or 
broth dinners were not to be given mqff. than twice 
a week; nor were bread and' cheese^ or suet* puddjug 
dinners, except to the ^able-bodied. Fresh vegetables 
wore to be provided, if possible, five tim^ a week, 
and boiW rice alone was not to made a substitute for 
them. Rice pudding was *not ft) l)e given os a dinner except 
to children under nine, and to them not nior^ tlian twice a 
week. Children were not to have ten or cofiee, except for 
supper on Sunday, but milk at breakfast and supper, and tb.oy 
were to be given two or tlirec ounces of bread at 10 A.M. It 
was “suggested that tea, cofToe, or cocoa, with milk and sugar, 
and accompanied by bread and butter or bread and cheese, 
should bo allowed to all the aged and infirpi women at break- 
fast and supper, and the same to age<l and infirm men, or 
milk porridge with bread” might be given at one of those 
^ meals. Tlie ordinary rations were — of meat (cooked, without 
bone), for men four ounces, for women three ounces ; of soup, 
one td one and a lialf pints (containing three ouncas of meat) 
for an adult ; and of bread at breakfast or supper, six ounces 
for able-bodied men, for the aged, women, and children over nine 
five ounces, and proportionately less for younger children.^ 

The movement for the improvement of the workhouse thus 
initiated by the Central Authority in 1865-70 represents a 

’ Circulai of 7th December 1868, in Twenty-first Annual Report, 1868-9, pp. 
41-4, In the different Metropolitan workhouaea the Central Authority sought to 
obtain absolute unifonnity, and to this end^iad a model drawn up which was 
submitted to the guardians for their adoption. It is strange that this dietary 
allowed less bread and more meat tlian was recommended by tlie Roard in the 
circular just described, only a few months later — iwrhaps 1>ocanse larger 
allowance* of meat were raatlo in th® dietaries already in force in Loi»don unions. 
This dietary, prepared by Dr. Markham, contained tables for the able-bodied, 
the aged, end inmates engaged extra labour, in each c;isc of both sexes, but 
not for the pther classes named in the above-mentioned circular. Tlie )>ointa 
chiefly dwolttupon were the necessity of gotsl cof^iiig, of giving reas^mabloe 
quantities of fo<^, sufilciont but not wasteful, and of obtaining materials of good 
quality, so as to* attain the greatest passible economy (Circular of 23rd April 
1868, in Hid. pp. 35-41). It is to bo noted that •the Central Authority issned 
no Older on the subject ^ The result ws| that*m most cave the guardians 
pnctically ignored the suggestions, and cemtinued in their divenitv. 
Cunberwell, for instance, continued to allow the a^’vbodiecP panper 107 Sk, 
of bread per week, whereae the P<wr Law Board had luggested 76 o*. only. 
The hated oatmeal porridge and suet pudding were minimised (Bejtort of Mr. 

J. H. Bridges, 15th May mS). 
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vast departure, not only from the polic/ of the ^oor Law 
Commifisioners of 1835-47, but also from fhat of the Poor 
Law Board itsej[f from 1847 to 1865. Unfortunately, in the 
absence 6f any emii)odiment of the new policy in a General 
Order, it \fas left to the slow aud^haphazard discretion oof the 
six liuridretj /boards of guardians how far it was carried into 
practice.^ There is, however, evidence that by 1878, at any 
rate, the I^etropolitan workhouse^ * were reported to have' 

‘ become “ attractive to paupers,” and to contain “ many persons 
. . . who could maintain themselves out of doors'; and, in 
short, that the workhouse furnishes no test of destitution.”^ 
Moreover, Jhough the Central Authority sought to improve the 
physical conditions of workhouse life, and even to promote the 
comfort of the classes who now formed the great bulk of the 
workhouse population, it does not seem to., have had any idea 
of remedying the mental deadness of the workhouse, the 
starvation of the intellect, the paralysis of the will, and the 
extinction of all initiative to which such an existence in- 
evitably tended. The only hint that we can find during the 
whole period of any consciousness that the hundred and fifty 
thousand workhouse inmates had minds is a statement by Mr. 
C. P. Villier.s in 1860 that "the board had readily consented 
to establish libraries ” for the inmates.® We cannot find any 
order authorising the provision of workhouse libraries, or any 
circular suggesting them ; nor do we discover their existence 
from such local records as we have been able to consult. 

* * The average cost of in-maiiitonanco throughout tlie Kingdom (apart from 
buildings, ro|>air8, rates, salaries, <jtc.) ap^wars to have risen between 1863 and 
1870 from £4-340 for the half-yiSr to £4-781, or by over 10 per cent.'* The 
126,368 indoor paupers on Ist July 1863 cost £521,292 for the half year 
ended Michaelmas 1863 (Seventeenth Annual Report, 1864*5, pp. 189 and 
198); whereas, the 144,470 indoor paujiera on Ist July 1870 cost.,£690,812 
for the half-year ended Michaelmas 1870 (Twenty-third Annual Report, 1870-1, 
pp. 849 and 867). In the Metropolitan unitMs the average cost for the half- 
year rose from 6-077 to 6-688, or by slightly over 10 per cent. We gather 
^that the corresponding amounts for 1905 vrere not much above £6ofoT the whole 
oounlary and £7 for the Metropolis, which does not seem a great further advance 
for a quarter of a century. ^ 

* Office Minute of 1873^ Thiq had been pointed out by Mr. Corbett in 
1868. In non^of these worthouses is it possible to apply the workhoose as 
a test of destitution to single «ble-bodied men, nor can‘ indoor relief be afforded 
tc those with families in many instances in which it would be desirable^’ (Mr. 
Corbett’s Report, 4th January 1868, in Twentieth Annual Report, 1867-8, p. 126). 

* Mr. 0. P. Villiers, President of the Poor Law Board, 4th May 1860, 

I/aHMrd, vol. olviii. p. 694. * 
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Emigration was not made the subject, during thjs period, 
of statute, order, or circular. At first We find the Central 
Authority coutinying the. favour to it which Jiad h^e3 e: 5 pressed 
in the 1834 ll^po^t and jn the documents and a^Jtion of the 
foor La^ Commissfcneiu ^n 1849 Mie Central Authority got 
a Bill through Parliament iiicrcasing the powers of promoting 
and assistipg emigration,^ in support of which the Mancliester 
Board of Cuardians jietitioned in characteristic phraseology.* 
In the same year the Central Ajithority even approved the 
sending out of a convict’s family to join him ; “ the tiansporta- 
tion of the convict is not a voluntary desertion of the family, 
and wlien the Government promotes the sending out of the 
family . . . the Expenditure of the pow rate in further- 
ance of that object may properly be sanctioned."® By 1852 
the number of persons emigrated at the expense of tlie poor 
• rate had risen to 3271 in a single year, four-fifths going to 
the Aystraliau Colonies.* By this time the total numlier of 
persons assisted to emigrate at the expense of the poor rates, 
between 1834 and 1853, liad mounted up to nearly 24,000.® 
The policy then changes. The number of persons emigrated 
- at the expense of the poor rate suddenly declines, falling from 
3271 in 1852 to 488 in 1853.® In 1854 it is recorded 
that the Central Authority had " declined during the past year 
to sanctioij any expenditure from the poor rate in aid of 
emigration to the Australian Colonies (except in . . . special 
circujistances), on the ground that the condition of those 
colonies [appeared] to be such as of itself to attract largely 
voluntary and independent emigration ” ^ — a reason, wo may 
observe, Vhich does not seem relevant to a discuasion of the 
advantage or disadvantagtf of emigration as a means of reduc- 
• 

* 12 k 13\ic. c. 103, sec. 20 ; S^ond Aninuil H»port, 1849, p. 12. 

* “Your petitioiieri having ha<I pnicLica) of the twndcncy of labour to 
accamulatc beyond the bounds of remunAativo invgstnieiit for capital, consider 
that a welbarrangcd system of emigration if thj present most feasible mode of 
preserving a correct equilibrium between Hhe sujfily and deifti^nd for labour ” 
(US. Minutes, Manchester Roard of Guardians, 12th July 1649j. 

* Seoond Annual Report, 1849, p. 12, * Fifth Annual Rt‘|K>rt, 1862, p. 7. 

* 8 m the total given years later, fn Ninth Annual Report, 1866, p, 119. 

* Sixth Annual Report,«1868, p. 0. ^ Sereuth Annual Report, 1864, p. 8. 
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ing pauperism at home. It does uot appear that ^he change 
of policy was due, as it might have been, to^ a conviction that 
a coloily in a period of exijitement over "gold rushes” 
was not a suitable place ta which to send a young^person in 
wliose welfare one took a personal interest. It may l^e that 
the real reason was a political one, viz. objejctions expressed 
by the Australian colonies themselves. Whatever the motive, 
however, rate-aided emigration remained in disfavour. “We 
must .consider^” said the Poor Law Board in 1860, "that at 
present emigration cannot be considered as any practical 
remedial measure for the repression of pauperism.”^ In 
1863, Mr. Villiers, speaking as President of the Poor Law 
Board, gave a, new reason for the disfavour into which 
emigration liad fallen. " I do not mean to say," he protested, 
on a discussipn about the distress caused by the Lancashire 
Cotton Famine, " that the Government should discourage 
emigration. . . . [But] when we know the large amount of 
capital in the country, and the great increase of it, and are 
also cognisant of the demand for labour a few years since, I 
do not think it would be wise of the Government to cxpen(> 
public money in the promotion of emigration.”* For the 
next seven years emigration at the expense of the poor rate 
practically ceases, the number of persons so assisted falling in 
1866-7 to eighteen.® In the following year, 277 persons ' 
were sent from Poplar, then exceptionally distressed,* but 
there was no general resumption of the policy, so far as 
qdults were concerned. In 1869 the Central Authority, 
whilst disavowing any intention of reviving the policy, tried 
to simplify the procedure with regard to emigration, but found 
the representatives of the colonics adverse.® In 1870 there 
was, however, a slight revival, . accompanied by the new 
feature of the emigration to Canada of orphan or deserted 
children (Miss Eye’s scheme),® destined to become thenceforth 
a constant feature,, though not in any one yei^ attaining 
any considerable magnitude. The total number of persons 

> Twelfth Annual Report, 185^60, p. 19. 

* Mr.O. P.eV^liere, Preei«\Ant of Poor Law Board, 97th April 1863, ifafuard, 

rol. olxz. pp. 814-16. > Nineteenth Annual Report, 1866-7, p. 19. 

® * Twentieth* Annual Report, 1887-8, pp. 88, 898. 

^ Twenty-aeoond Xnnoid Report, 1869 70, pp. Ivi.-lvii 

* Twenty-third Annual Repo^ 1870-1, ppi zlvi. 441. 
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emigrated* at the expense of the poor rate m tne seventeen 
years between 1853 and 1870 was between three a^ four 
thousand, as contrasted with nearly 24,000 in the urecedintr 
nineteen Jears/ 

Z. — Jit'lti/ on Loan 

We may i?jte that the Central Authority did not advise 
jnaking use of the statut*!^^ power to grant relief in the form 
of a loan, as a means of discouraging applicants, l)ut regarded 
it solely a way of saving the ratesr Such relief was to be 
granted with due considemtiou and the bona Julc intention of 
recovering.^ Kelief could not l)o given on loan if it would be 
contrary to Order to grunt it not on loan.^, In fact, what 
might not lawfully be given, was not to be lent^ Wliatever 
was granted on loiui shoidd always be strictly recovered in 
due time. “The power of lending is only to be exercised 
where the guardians think lit to do something less than 
absolutely give the relief applied for in cases where the 
application is lawful."'^ As examples of occasions suitable 
for rtjief on loan, the Centml Authority adduced that of a 
mentally defective person having a regular and suHicient in- 
come, but yet ocaisionally destitute from incapacity to manage 
his expenditure.® Other cases are those of wives or children 
found destitute, when the relief may be made on loan to the 
husbands or parents.^ A further instance is supplied by relief 
applied for by the mother of an illegitimate child who is en- 
titled to periodical payments from the putative father. Tlu 3 
putative father may be asked to make bis payments in such a 
way AS to facilitate the recovery of the loan from the mother.® 
We find no revival of the idea mooted in 1840 of granting 
medical jrelief on loan. 

* See the total in Tweiity-tbW Aninial Keiwrt, 1870-1, p. 441. 

* I>ettor of 8th April 1860, in OJleial Circular, July 1 850, No. 89, N.S. p. 108. 

* OntdiMr Relief Regulation Oraep 26th August 1852, and 14th De^mber, 
1852, in FiftS Annual Report, 1852, pp. 19, 26 ; GAicral Order of let January 
1869, in Twenty-fint Annual Report, 1868-9, p. 81. 

* Ciroolar of 25th Aoguit 1852, in l^fth Anna#l Report, 1863, p. 23. 

* Ibid, * • 

* Letter of May 1849^ in OffMal Ciretdar, Nif 25, N.S. p. 71. 

* <^faioor Relief R^;ularion Order of 25th August and*14Ui December 
1852, In Fifth Annoal Report, 1852. pp. 19, 26 ; Oenerai Order of 1st January 
1869, in Twenty-first Annual Report, 1668-9, p. 81. 

* Ojjieial Cireular, September 1850, No. 41, N.S. p. 181. 
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M, — Co‘(ypemti(m with Voluntary J'gendes 

A noteworfoy feature of the very end of this period was 
the empliasis suddenly laid upon the importance of systematic 
co-operation between the Poor Law and voluntary charitable 
agencies. This was the novel feature of Qoschen’s 
celebrated Minute of 20th Nbvembw 1869. His object was 
»• “ to axoid tlie double distribution of relief to the same persons, 

. and at the same time to secure that the most effective use 
shpuld be made” of voluntary funds. With this view he 
sought “ to mark out the separate limits of the Poor Law and 
of charity ‘respc^ctively, and [to find out] how it is possible to 
secure joint action between the two." He suggested that 
voluntary agepcies should undertake the following : — 

(а) The necessary supplementing of insufficient incomes 

— and he does not here distinguish between earn- 
ings, dividends, pensions, and family contributions — 
“leaving to the operation of the [Poor] Law the pro- 
vision for the totally destitute." » 

(б) Donations of bedding, clothing, or other similar articles 

not provided by the guardians (as distinguished 
from food or money) ^ to persons in receipt of out- 
door relief. 

(o) Services to such persons which are beyond the power 
of the guanlians (such as the redemption from 
pawn or the purchase of tools or clothes, and the 
expenses of migration). 

It was suggested tiiat charitable agencies andi the 
relieving officers should bring to each other’s notice all 
cases falling within each other’s spheres, in order that none 
might be overlooked; systeraaticalljr giving each odier also 
information of all cases that were being relieved, so as to 
prevent any overlappmg. Mr. Qoschen seems to luj^ye thought 

^ The policy of the Central Authority seems, dowif to this date, to liave 
oontemplated the supplementing outdoor relief, not only by charitable gifts 
hi kind, but alg^^by money. At Pojfdar, in 1868, a special committee draws 
attention to the ‘‘instruction^* of the Poor Law Board* that when relief is given 
persons in reo^ipt of charitable relief, the relief given must be only so much 
as, with the assistance of the charitable re^ef, will suffice for the relief of such 
person's actual necessities (MS. Minutes, Poplar Board of Qnardians, 22nd 
September 1868). 
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it bejond .the power of the Poor Law Board to do anytliiug 
to set going any ^‘oint action between the Metropolitan jDoards 
of guardians and charitable t^encidi). tie did not convene 
a conference or initiate a joint crmmittee, or* even* circulate 
his proposal to the Metropolitan charitieb; though he had 
evidently been advised that* the services both of the •officers 
of the Poor Law Board and of those of the guanlians could 
legally be^^sed “ to a^^sist ir aysteinatisiftg . . . relief operations 
in various parts of the JMetropoIis,” and “to facilitate the 
communica|ion between the official and private agencies’*; 
and that Poor Law funds could be drawn on for remuneration 
for their extra work and for tlie necessary printing. He 
confined himself literally to sending his Minute to the 
Metropolitan boards of guardians, with a request for their 

views upon it. In reply, he got little beyond a series of 

expositions of the tf^jparent impracticability^ of his proposals. 
In commenting on these replies, the Central Authority did not 
pursue Mr. (xoschen’s suggestions, but urged only “increased 
wigilunce and the appointment of more relieving officers ** on the 
one hand,' and on the other tlie grant of “more adequate 

relief.”^ There the matter rested, for though systematic co- 

operation between charities and the Poor Law has since been 
assumed to be the policy of the Central Authority, we cannot 
* find that there has ever been any second official statement 
on the subject.* 

To the historian of Poor Law policy, Mr. Goschen’s Minute 
is important as the first indication of w'hat we shall see, 
developing in the ensuing period — an attempt to restrict the 

* The number of relieving officers in the -€otroi»oli8 had already increased 

from in 1866 to 161 in 1870. It now lose further to IDO in February, 
1878 (Mr. Corbett’s RcjMirt of 10th August 1871, as rcpiintwl for circulation 
in 1873). The number ia now (1907^alrtjut 20i>. „ 

* Twenty-second Annual KejHirt, 1869-70, [ip.«xxxii-xxxiv, 9-30. Mr. 

Qoschen directed an ins(>eotor to it\^ko a aiN-rial inquiry into the administration 
of outdoor relief in the Metro]>oliH, and this \^as followed by similar inquiries 
in the provir*^ (Twciity-thinJ Airtiual Kfjiort, 1870-1, pp. ix-xxi, 32-173 ; 
First Annual R^mrt of the L<xal Govertimcnt lloanl, 1871-2, pp. xv, 88-215; 
Second Annual Report, j 872-3, jip. xvi xviii ; Third Annual Upjwrt, 1873-4, 
pp. XX, 66-116, 136-209). The reiK)rt.s that rcsu^-cd revealed many defects 
and lome malpractices, but we do not find that there was any action by the 
Centrid Authority. , • # • * 

* It should perhaps be mentioned that in the Tliird Animal ]|^|>ort, 1873-< 
^p. xril mad 126-35), reports by Miss Octavia Hill an^ Colonel Lynedoch 
Gardiner, on the Oo-operation of Chari^ with the Poor Law in Marylebone, are 
given and commended. 
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range of operations of the Poor I^w, which here began to 
battle^ith the opposite tendency to extend the range of those 
operations, and to improve their quality, which, as we have 
segn, had marted the whole reign of the Poor Law Board 
with regafd to children and persons of unsound mind; and 
which hadj from 1865, taken such a strido onwards in the 
provision of hospitals and dispensaries for the sidk, and improved 
accommodation for the workhouse senates." 

N — The Position in 1871 

• In 1867 the Poor Law Board, which had been continued 
from time^ to time by tempol*ary statutes, was made permanent,' 
and in 1871 it was merged in a new and permanent depart- 
ment, the Local Government Board, established to take over 
not only the Poor Law business, but also the Local Government 
Act Department of the Home Office and the growing public 
health service, which had, since the abolition of the General 
Board of Health, been under the Privy Council. This 
amalgamation, which was not brought about by anything to 
do with the Poor Law side, does not mark any significant epoch 
in Poor Law policy. It is therefore unnecessary to attempt 
any summary of the whole policy of the Poor Law Board as 
such. It need only be noted at tliis point that the new 
establishment of the Central Authority on a permanent basis, 
no longer dependent on temporary statutes, but definitely 
one of the departments of the national executive, with its 
President more frequently than not a member of ♦^^he Cabinet, 
greatly strengthened the authority and augmented the con- 
fidence with which it dealt with boards of guardians.* And 
this authority was in these years being fortified by the growth 
of an official ctaff, on a more permanent basis than the 
temporarily serving ‘inspectors and assistant inspectors of a 
professedly temporary board. We are already conscious, at 
the end of this period, of a growing firmness of to'ach and an 
increasing consciousness of there being onc^ more a deliberate 
policy, which the new ^cpEu^i^ont will strive to carry out 
and enforos.^ • , , 

^ 1 The Liverpool Vestry and various boards of guardians object^ to the 

Poor Law Board being made permanent, as its very ezistenoe tended to lessen 
the sense of responsibility of the loOal Poor Law authorities (Report of 
Bpeoial Vestry Meeting, Liverpool, in Liverpool Mrreuryt 27th June 1867). 



CHAPTER JV 

THE LOCAL (JOVERNMENT IJOARx^ 

As we have aliejuiy mfiitioiied, the inerjTiiig of the Poor 
Law Roard in the newly eKtuhlished Local Government Board 
Ciime about for rc^soiiH unconnected with, the Poor Law, and 
it coincided witii no definite change in Poor Law Policy. But, 
as already indicated, the idacing of the Central Authority on a 
permanent basis coincided with a gradual improvement in the 
quality of the inspectorial staff, who, in the enstiing decades, 
remind ns more of the masterful assistant commissioners of 
the 1884-47 period. On the (4lier hand, the development 
of the oflice from a mere s]>eciaIiHed authority, concerned 
only with a single function, into what l)ecame practically a 
Ministry of the Interior, charged with the supervision of all 
the local government of the country (with the partial exce 2 )tion 
of police and schools), necessitated both an increase and a 
development of the permanent secreUiriat To this secretarial?, 
with its graded hierarchy and multiplicity of departments, 
boanis of guardians and the mhninistration of the Poor Law 
tended inevitably to take tbeir place among municipal corpora- 
tions, legal boards of beakb, liigliway, authorities, and the 
administration of other tjtatutory j>owcrs. There is even a 
third element to take intq account. The revival of public 
interest in Poor Law problem.sj lajgiuning about 1867 ^ in the 

^ The sequence in the Metroi^olis se^^nTs to have«becn, first, the exceptional 
distil in the East End during 1866-7 ; *tho{^ a strict adinioistralion on 
deterrent principles, agreed to by oonffrentes of Eftt End Odirdians in 1869, 
under tho influence of Mr. Corbett, who had become insfiector fo^tbe Metropoliai 
in 186ft; Mr. Goschen’s Circular of aOth November 1869,*and tlie oonaoquent 
inquiries into Poor Law practice ; Mr * Corbett’s jMjwerful Ke|)ort of 10th August 
1871; and then the Circufiur of 2ud December 2871, with tbs conferweat 
#147 * 
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Metropolis and some of the lai-ge towns, and spreading later 
to the \hole country, had its effect in the House of Commons, 
especially after f»he extension of the franchise in London and 
the* boroughs (1 8 67, \ and ili the counties (1884),* We see 
this manifesting' itself in Poor Law policy in various ,minor 
statutes,* aud,** above all, in sporadic’ circulars and other 
declarations of policy by the Parliarhentary Piesident of the 
Local Government Board. 

Thus the .student who seeks to discover what was the 
policy of the Central Authority between 1871 and 19 O'? finds 
two distinct influences at work on Boards of Guardians, each 
of which carries with it the weight of the Central Authority, 
but one of them; is seen to be predominant between 1871 and 
1885, whilst the other predominates after 1886. 

The able, zealous, and somewhat doctrinaire inspectorate, 
especially between 1871 and 1885, stands always on the 
“principles of 1834” in their strictest interpretation — 
constantly using language, indeed, which went beyond any 
proposals of the 1834 Report, or any policy embodied in the 
documents of the Central Authority of 1834-47. On the 
other hand, the president (and Parliament with his concurrence) 
sporadically brought in (especially after 1885) a note that 
some might term a sentimental, others an enlightened human i- 
tarianism, with regard to particular sections — the unemployed, 
the decayed members of friendly societies, the “deserving 
aged poor ” generally. This humanitarianism was certainly in 
direct contradiction of the “principles of 1834.” How far it 
may be said to have embodied, perhaps unconsciously, other 
principles will subsequently appear. 

The cleavage in policy between the inspectorate and the 
president did not* at first manifest itself For the first decade 
or so, the successive presidents and ^ the inspectorate seem to 
be at one in a policy of “ strict administration ” — a policy as 
to which we cannot discover whether it was dde to the 
influence of such presidents as Mr. Goschen and Mr. Stansfeld 
upon such inspectors as Mr. Corbett, Mr. Doyle, Mr. Wodehouse, 
and Mr. Lorfgley, or \ic€ veria. We may perhaps ascribe to 
'the caution f of the secretariat the confining of this pthcy to 

resulting therefrom. Mr. Longley was appointed inspector for the Metropolis 
in March 1872 (Mr. Longley'^ Report, in Thi^ Annual Report, 1878*4, 
pp iM-7) 
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tbe general terms of circulars and minutes, thus avoiding alike 
the necessary precision of orders and statutes and anyfexplicit 
extension of the ''principles of 1834*' to classes otW than 
the able-bodied. 

From 1871 to about 1885 the outstanding feature of the 
policy of the Central itiithority was the steady* pressure 
exercis^ thiCugn the inspectors with the object of reducing 
^ outdoor relief. Ihis aijfie out of tlie inquiries set on foot by 
Mr. Goschen, which had revealed, not only the granting of a 
large amount of outdoor relief to able-bodied men and 
women and their families, but also great diflcrenccs in practice 
between one uuion and another. * As we have shown, neither 
Mr. Go.schen nor the Central Authority under any other 
president had, down to 1871, so far as the aged and infirm 
and cases of sickness were concerned, ever indicated or 
advocated, in any otiicial document that we have been able to 
find, any alternative policy to that of outdoor relief. The 
Circular on Outdoor Itelief ' now issued to the inspectors and 
widely published, which set the tone for the ensuing decade, 
did not explicitly declare any new policy with regard to these 
classes, which then made up at least three-fourths of the total 
outdoor relief cases. Moreover its illustrative examples and 
its specific recommendations related entirely to the able-bodied. 
Indeed, except for an important new departure in the treat- 
ment of able-bodied widows with children, the recommendations 
to be pre-ssed on Boards of Guardians amounted to no more 
than the substitution of the practice of the Outdoor Relief 
Prohibitory Order for either that of tlie Outdoor Relief 
Regulation Order or that of the Labour Test Order, where one 
or other of these latter was in force. The differences between 
these qrders, as we have shown, relate only to the able-bodied. 
Thus, an acute clerk of a boanl of guardians would have been 
warranted in saying that, so far as concerned the aged and' 
infirm itui the sick, the Circular of 187^1 announced no ne^ 
policy. . 

But the Circular appeared Jo tl»e casual reader to be 
against outdoor relief as such, to ahy class oS paupers. The 
expr^ion “Outdoor Relief** was nowhere defined or limit^. 
Particular unions were cogipared one with •another as to the 

1 CircaUr of 2Dd Deoei^ber 1871- in Fint Animal R^nArt. iS7i.9 np. 88-8« 
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amount and proportion of their total outdoor relief to^aU cases, 
those having a large amount being held to blame, without a 
considerltion of whether ttfeir outdoor relief was to the able- 
bodied or <0 thJ aged and cnfirm and the sick; and even 
without any consideration of the relative proportion of pc^ns 
over sixty, ^r»the relative prevalence ‘ of ill-health in their 
several populations.' 

Moreover, some of t‘he other •mcomiAendations of the 
•Circular implied, though they did not express, a suggestion 
that the “ offer of the House ” might be used as a cneahs of 
preventing the aged and the sick from coming on the rates at 
all. Quito a new stress wjfs laid on getting contributions 
from relatives, ai^d on the most vigilant inquiry into circum- 
stances, recommendations which certainly applied to the aged 
and infirm and^to the sick, and which seemed to carry with 
them the hint that* if confronted with the* workhouse, even 
the aged and the sick would be maintained by their relations. 

Whether or not the Central Authority can be held in 
these years to have deliberately adopted the now policy of the 
offer of the workhouse for the aged and infirm and foij> the 
sick, as well as for the able-bodied, it was this policy which, 
from 1871 onwards, wjus increasingly pressed on boards of 
guardians by the abler and more energetic of the inspectors. 
Wo cannot find any olllcial document in which any inspector 
explicitly committed himself to the statement that the time 
had come when outdoor relief should, as a matter of principle, 
be, refused to the aged and infirm, or to the sick, as had long 
been the official advice with regard to the able-bodied.* But 
it was in these years that these inspectors took to circulatmg 

* Tho first notice that we have seen of the fact tliat some districts contain 
“a much higher iiroportion of llio weak and pld,” than others, and t^at some 
have also a much higher rato \)f mortality among husbands than others, which 

^ vitiates any simple comparison of their pauperism, is in a Rciwrt by Mr. Gulley 
(inspector) in 1873 (Tlnrd Annual Report, 1873-4, pp. 66, 72-3). But the hint 
,was not acted on in the tables of statistics used by the inspetors. * 

* Mr. Loiigley did dotillitely recommend that outdoor relief, %en to the 
widows with families, tho sick and the " disabled ” — by rvhich he meant the 
aged-— should bo discontinued, toxoept in cases that might be found to fall out- 
side a aeries of oat^riea so dofipdd,*and so extensive, as practically to include 
the whole of thesB Masses. MM^oover, Ih his view it wits to be "regaled as 
th| next step in t|)e advance towards improved administration that ap^oants 
for ont-relief shall be called upon to show special cause why they shoula not 
reoeive indoor relief" (Mr. Longley s Report*iu Third Annual Report, 1873-4, 
p. 142]k 
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among their boards of guardians the comparative tables 
showing their relative position in order of merit according to 
the smallness of their out-reliet—always without making any 
distinction between the out-relief U) the aged and tl* sick^on 
the ore hand, and that to ^he able-bodied on the^^other. In 
their published reports on tlieir districts we see the inspectors 
taking tljg same tone aitd using the^sanie unguarded phrases 
■implying the inherent badtfess of outdoor relief (without any 
limitation to the able-bodied), that marked the Circular of 
1871 llie minutes of the lK)ard8 of* guardians of this period 
occasionally preserve a record of, or contain a reference, to 
the ins})ector’s letters or pei-sonal Mvice to the same ollect.* 

It was a feature of this pericMl that the inspectors were 
in close personal contact with the president. Mr. Stansfeld 
inaugurated a sys^^em of occasional dinnem ut which he met 
all the inspector and discussed with them their diliiculties. 
They liad also periodical conferences in London for a week at 
a time, at which they formulated a common policy. In these 
‘ years began, too, tlie Poor Law conferences, where tlie ins])ectorB 
(and f>ccasionally also the president) came in contact with the 
new school of uiiodicial Poor Law experts, who were in favour 
of the “logical development ” of tlie “ priiicijdes of 1 834." It 
was, in fact, “ now argued " that, just as under the Act of 
1834, the “offer of the workhouse” luul “obliged the able- 
bodied to assume responsibility for the able-bodied period of life 
... an application of the same priiiedple to the other responsi- 
bilities of life would jjroduce equally advantageous results.”.^ 
The presidents of the lirst decade ^of the I/)cal Government 
Poafd seem, indeed, sometimes to liave accepted the view that 
all relief ought, strictly speaking, to be given in the workhouse. 
Mr, Lougley 8 Keport on outdoor relief in Uie Metropolis was 
sent officially to the boards of guardians and commended as 
laying down “sound lines ^of policy.”® Mr. Dodson, in 1881, 
declared as president that “ the whole objqpt and system of the 
Poor Law as established in this country is that it should be 
strictly administered, with the aimgsimpiy to testing and reliev- 

r 

^ Kf*. MS. archire»,*Ncwcastle BoarS of GuufdiaDi (litiftkgrapbed letter ol 
Mr. inspector, drawing attention to the comparative outdoor paoperii||p 

of his anions, and urging reduction). • 

* JTIMory Poor 1m)c, by T. Macksj, 1899, vol. iii. p. 164, 

* Foturtb Annual Report, 1874-5, pp. xin^xx. 
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ing absolute destitution ; and no effcrtual means ha>fe yet been 
devised of so testing the destitution except by offering the house. 
And just in proportion as the Poor Law is strictly administered, 
and in pibportion ^ entrance into the house is insisted upon 
as a condition of relief, so, on the whole, is the Poor Law 
better (tdministered — better administered, I di) not hesitate to 
say, not onfy in the interest of the poor themselves, ljut in the 
interest of the ratepayers at large. •Now, you must remember,- 
' in thft case of outdoor relief it is impossible absolutely to test 
the cases. They cannot be closely watched, and you Cannot tell 
wjien a man is receiving outdoor relief that he is not having 
aid from other sources, or tllat he is not to some extent earn- 
ing something for himself, and might possibly, if left to his 
own resources, earn more. Well, then, it is a system which in 
that way acts as a check upon personal ^xertions and upon 
providence, and I need not say that anything which acts as a 
check upon exertion and providence cannot but result in 
an increase of pauperism and the demoralisation of the 
labouring classes, and must end in an increased charge to the 
ratepayers,” ' 

A notable step towards stricter administration in these 
years was the adoption in 1875 by the Manchester Board of 
Guardians of by-laws for its own guidance, putting additional 
restrictions on the grant of outdoor relief.^ These by-laws 
were made much of by the inspectors, and carried from 
board to board. Their object was to discourage as much as 
possible the grant of outdoor relief as such. Yet it is note- 
worthy that they apply primarily to the able-bodied (male and 
female), and that they do not mention at all the case of* the 
aged, and that they allude to the sick only by way of 
restricting the duration of each order of outdoor relief to two 
weeks. But here agcun we detect the hint that the “ offer of 
the house ” might be used, in the case of the aged, as a means 
\ of extracting contri\gations from jelatives whether or not such 
contributions were legally due. 

In 1877 we see* a g^ea^ effort made to get the new 
departure euibodied iii'a general order. , The Central Poor 

, 1 Mr. Dod«on (President of the Local Government Board) to d^^itation 
^rom Newington andf St Saviour's, Sou^wark, November 1881, in Looal 
Oov$mnmt CKrmicUy 28th November 1881,* p. 951 
* Fifth Annual Report, 1876-C. pp. xvii-xix. 
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Law Conference, professing to sum up all the expericncse and 
knowledge both* of the inspectors ^d of the new sqffool of 
unofficial Poor Law experts, ‘asked the Centi^l Authority to 
issue new* orders restricting outdoor relief generalfy. Even 
here k is noteworthy that# no explicit suggestioi^ was made 
that the aged and the sick ought not to be grai^ted outdoor 
relief. "What wtis asked* for was practically the “ Manchester 
•Rules,” with the addition* of the suggestion that all relief 
should be given on loan. Here, however, the Centml Autfiiority 
made a stSnd. It refused to make any new order, specifically 
declining to extend the Prohibitory Order to the whole 
country, -to make all relief recoverable as if granted on loan, 
to enable all medical relief to be made on loan, to impose 
a fixed limit for the grant of outdoor relief in cases of sick- 
ness, or to probilut outdoor relief to widows in the first 
six months of their widowhood.' 

Tims, the policy of 1871-85 re.sulted, not in any altera- 
tion of the classic orders of 1844, 1847, and 1852, or in any 
*explicit reversal of the ]>olicy hitherto jiursued with regard to 
the ug^d and the sick, but only in a general " tightening up ” 
of the administration of relief by bcuirds of guardians all over 
the country. We shall see this general “ tightening up ” more 
in detail in the examination of the treatment of various 
classes. That examination will also reveal the effect of the 
reaction against this tightening up, which set in about 1885 
— a reaction which showed itself in the relaxation, usually at 
the instance or with the encouragement of Parliament and 
successive presidents, of the conditions of relief to specific 
classes. 


A , — The Able-bodied 
(i.) National Uniformity 

In the absence of new* Statutes, and of alterations in thi 
General Orde^a relating to the relief by boards of guardiani 
of the able-bodied, there was, 6f coiirsp, between 1871 an( 
1907, no step towards national *uiii^rmity, ^^The countr] 
contin^d to be divided up geographically into three regions 

^ litter, by Sir John Leq^bcrt, to Mr. Albert Toll, M.P., Chnirma] 

of Centnl Poor Low Conference, It lb May 1877, in Seventh Annual Report 
1877-8, pp. 51-7. 
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according to whether or not the Central ’Authority had per- 
mitted^ the grant of outdpor relief to able-bodied men, subject 
to a labour tqst ; and to whether or not it had permitted 
oivtdoor relief to alde-boclidd women without children. And 
unlike th(\ period 1847-1871, that of 1871-1907 did not 
witness* any Important alteration in tHe geographical extension 
of these three regions, tljough the relative ^ population's altered 
very cont^iderably. The general * policy of the Central 
Authority, in .issuing the Outdoor Relief Prohibitory Opier to 
rural districts, with or without the Labour Test Order when 
required, and in issuing to the large towns the Outdoor Relief 
Regulatiop Order, was continued throughout the whole period.' 

(ii.) The, Worhhome Test 

What happened for the first five-and-lwenty years of the 
I.ocal Coveniment Board was, as we have indicated, a general 
tightening up in the administration of all three regions. The 
Central Authority intimated that it would not easily give the* 
approval that was necessary for any departure froju the 
orders. “ In unions where the Prohibitory Order is in force,” 
said the circular to the inspectors of 2nd December 1871, 
“ the workhouse test should be strictly applied. . , . The 
Board will not ho prepared to sanction any cases which are 
not reported within the time limited by the order, and in 
whicli the reports do not contain a detailed statement of the 
paupers to which tiiey refer, showing the number of their 
respective families with the ages and number of children 
employed, amount of wa'hes of the several members of the 
family at work, cause of destitution, period during which they 
have been withoqt employment, amount of relief, if any, given 
previously to the traAsmission of the report, and what extent 
of accommodation for all classes exists in the workhouse at the 
^ time.”* 

Mt ifl to bo noted that Mr. L^ngloy, in 1873, vdrew attention to the 
uncertainty of practice caused hy the lack of definition of “able-bodied,” and 
tlie different senses in which it was used in the official documents. Ho pointed 
out that the ifb^nce of detention seliously impaired \idmmi8tration, ^d urged 
^hat authoritatwe instructions should bo issued (Mr. Longley’s Report^ Third 
« Annual Report, 1873*4, p. 174). We do not find that any action was liken. 

* Oiroular of 2nd Dumber 1871, in*ffir8t Annual Report, 1871*2, p. 67. 
With regard to the 85,386 persons who reoeired (mtdoor relief on 1st January 
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As times became bad, the Central Authority received 
"applications . . *. for a relaxation of the provisions of the 
General Out- relief Prohibitory /?rder, and for th^e sul)8titutiou 
of an outdoor labour test for the more effective* test qI’ 
destitutjpn afforded by the (^er of relief in the workhouse.” 
Instead of yieldiiig to these requests, as hatf, formerly 
happened, ^the tJentral Authority nqw replied, “ that the 
Supplemental Outdoor La:b6ur Test Order is not, intended 
to supersede, but to be subsidiary to the General Out-»elief 
Prohibitory Order, and should not bo brought into operation 
so long as there is sufficient room in the workhouse avail- 
able for able-bodied paui*ers.”' * “A strict adherence to 
the workhouse tost,” said tlic Central Authority, “on such 
occasions when temporary relief is demanded solely from the 
state of the weather^is essentially beneficial^ to the labouring 
classes, and conducive to thidr real interest. A certainty of 
obtaining outdoor relief in his own home, wlienever he may 
demaml it, extinguishes in the mind of the labourer all 
ntotive for husbanding bis earnings, and induc<‘8 him to 
rely exclusively upon the rates, instead of upon his owm 
savings, for any momentary relief wliieh he may require 
from the sudden cessation of his nsnnl employment. The 
unfailing application of the worklion.se test, on the other 
'hand, makes liim at once aware that the only form in wliich 
he can receive relief is as an ordinary inmate of the work- 

1873, aa “ able-bodii’d inalo ]>aui'rrs” (iiicluiisng, it miwt bo rcmoinbcrod, 
18,037 wivoj? a’ld 45,28r» cbilduii of .such men, 15,133 men relieved on 
account of their own sicknes',, ,'>572 un uituunt of the sickness of wife or child, 
uml only 1339 merely lor wuiit of \v<iik), tb# ('eiilral Authority observoii 
without ^liaorimination, that: "There wcnM he, m our opinion, no material 
difficulty in enforcing, throughout all tin* nnion.s, the nihdarif jrrtmuion which 
forbids the allowance ul relict to this class of peisons except in a woikhuuse" 
(Third Annu^ Report, 1S73-4, p. xiv^ Rut no rmTi "pravihion” existed, in 
any Statute or Order, or even in any oflifial ('imihii, far as wo can discover. 
Mr. Corbett had once 8ugge.sted that he Hhould " em ourago Uiorda of guanliana 
to abstain far more than at present, I'nuii giving oul-rclicf to ablediodicd men on 
account of theiV^wn sickness or aoeiderq. ' Rut evtn ho did not projH)fte its 
refusal in all cases (Mr, Corbett's Kej ort of 10th Angu^ 1871). We cannot 
find that the Central Authority liad ever jieforo formally seemed to give its 
approval, if it really intended to do so by this^n/^r fffc/Mw, to the inggcstion 
that sick persons ought not to receive ouUloor rdief.* ^ ^ 

^ Fourth Annual Report, *1874-5, p. xvii. ^t also received " applications from 
a few othei^nions for assent to temporary out-rclief in the case (A boatmen or 
other pen^ns thrown out of work by Ihe frost,” Sanctioi! was not actually 
refused, Imt it was pointed out that«tne guardians should have offeree} the 
workhouse {ibid,). * 
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• house, and the strongest inducement Uf support himself and 
his is thus held^ out tp him, an in(^uc6me^t altogether 
wanting whegi the guardians, upon his application, readily 
grant him outdoor relief/' ^ 

But, already mentioned, tJie Central Authority^ though 
pressed " do so, did not consent to malce the Out-relief , 
Prohibitory Order coextensive with ^the' country. “The 
Order,” it replied, “is iioW in f6ice in all the rural unions 
, . .• and in many urban unions also, and the^ Board 
continue to apply its provisions from time to time to other 
unions as often as the circumstances enable them to do so, 
but it lias never been attempted to apply the provisions 
of the Order to the Me.tropolis, or those centres of manu- 
facturing industry where large numbers of persons are 
periodically thrown out of employment by sudden and 
extensive depressions of trade.” ^ In such places, as it was 
explained, it would certainly be found necessary to abrogate 
the Order at those periods, and this would weaken its force 
generally. 

(iii.) The Labour Ted 

Where the relief of able-bodied men outside the work- 
house was not prohibited, we see the Central Authority in 
these years not only rigidly maintaining the rule as to a 
labour test (whether under the Out- relief liegulation Order 
or under a Labour Test Order supplementary to the Out- 
relief Prohibitory Order) ; but also seeking {o make the 
administration more strict. This rule, it was explained in 
1879, “is one the value of which has been experienced at 
various times, and in various parts of the country, as a 
test of the actual destitution of the applicant; 'and to the 
observance of which, in times of serious pressure, such as the 
present, the Board attach very great importance. , The Board 
are not prepares to suspend the operation of ‘the articles in 
question generally but if > while applyiifg its provisions, the 
guardians should be of opinion that, in certain special cases which 
might arWe, it would be ’proper that‘ the strict application 

' Fourth Annflal Reiwt, 1874-6, jj,. xviii. ^ 

* Letter of Local Government Bodxl to Chairman of Central Poor Law 
Cpnference, 12th May 1877, Seventh Anuual'’Eej)ort, 1877-8, p. 68. 
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of these pfovisions .should not be enforced, the Board, on 
receiving a particular report of Che circumstances wulor 
Article 10 of the Order, woufd be^prepared to givt^ their 
favourable Vonsideration to the cwses/* ^ Evdb in • sucli a 
severe yisis of unemploviuent as that of 1879-81, when the 
number of men* thrown out of work was probioly greater 
than at any dgte from 1841 down to the presciil day, the 
Central Authority held tf «ts view o*t what the labour test 
should be. “ For this object,” it wa.s explained, “ fhe opera- 
tions of breeking stone and picking oilkum (wl*en performed 
under proper superintendence) are in many respects veij 
appropriate, and, having regard to 'the objection to employing 
paupers on work of a productive character, whiej^ may interfert^ 
with tlie ordinary callings or employment of any portion of 
the independent population of the district, the Board are 
unable to suggest any otlier kind of work than those named.” * 
Nor wa.s even breaking stiJiie or picking oakum to be paid 
for as wages, or rogaided as employment. “With regard to 
rtie proposal of tlie [Warrington | guardians to pay 2s. 6d. for 
each t 4 >n of stones broken,” the Central Autliority stated 
“ that the task is intended merely for a test of destitution, 
and that the relief granted to each pauper should not be 
proportioned to the quantity of stone broken by him, but to 
the necessities of liis case.”* The inspecUjrs were instructed 
to press the guardians everywhere not to grant even admission 
to “the stoiieyard” as a matter of course; “orders to able- 
bodied men for relief in the labour yard should only be given, 
from week to week”; and the home.s of the men so relieved 

If 

should be visited by the relieving officer at least once a 
fortnight.* Moreover, even this relief was intended to l)e 
only teny^orary; and the ^oiiditi^jiis were sometimes made 
more onerous after the first few weeks. “In the Poplar 
Union, at the expiration of the first month, the ajiplicant 
is requireii ^ come to the stoneyard an hour earlier and to 

* Local Qovemment BoanI to Bristul Union, 10th January 1879, /.ocaZ 
Qimnvtnad Chronidc, 25th January 1879f p. 69. 

* Local Government Board to Bodiniuiftn-, Union, January 1881; in 

Local QovcrMMyd Chronicle 8th January 1881, p. # , 

* Let'Jhr, Local Government Board to Warrington Union, March 1878; 

in XocoLUouemmefU Chronicle, 30th March 1878, p. 268. ^ * '' 

* Gifoular of 2nd December 187Jf in Fint Annual Kcqjort, 1871-2, p. 67 ; 
m Mr. Corbett'i Report of Ifith Auguat 1871. , 
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leave an hour later than before, (tnd to* break an additional 
bushbl of stones/'^ Gkdmlly we see A being assumed, 
even as regards unions under the Oiit-relief Regulation Order, 
tpat it *is merely " wbem the workhouse accommodation is 
insufficient/^ or "so long as tl^py have not adequate work- 
house *uccprtimodation/'® that relief ' should*^ be given with a 
labour test. Right dgwn to February 1886, the Central 
Ahthority^ declared that it* “WoUd not feel justified in 
relaxing” the regulations which prohibited relief to able- 
bodied men, however temporary and undeserved might be 
their want of enijdoyment, “ without any such test of destitu- 
tion as is provided by admission to a properly managed 
workhouse, oivtlic performance of an adequate task of work.” 
To cope with the distress caused by unemployment, the 
Holborn Guardians on 9th February 1886 were, in fact, 

expressly told to liire a stoueyard.'* 

(iv.) The. Modified Worhhotise Test Order 

In one union there was an attempt, to wlilch the 

Centml Authority in 1887 gave its approval by Special 

Order, to substitute for the labour test provisions of the 
Out-relief Regulation Order, a special application of the 
" Workhouse Test.” ® This Order, limited in duration to ’ 
twelve months, permitted outdoor relief to be given to the 
wife and family of an able-bodied man, without a labour 
test, on condition that the man himself entered the work- 
house. This device w;;is intended to get over the three 

principal obstacles to the universal adoption of the “Work- 
house Test” for the able-bodied, viz. the lack of sufficient 
accommodation ia wqrkhouses ; the objection to “ breaking up 
the home”; and the undesirability of bringing the wives, 

* Mr. Corbett’8 R«{x>rt of 10th August 1*871. 

* Instructional letWi* to insjiectors {t) Docembor 1878 ; citei by Mr, Culley 

(inspector), to Newcastle Hoard of Ouardians, we &tS. archives, 28th December 
1878. * 

* Local Govomment Board letter to Holborn Union, 9th February 1886, 
in House of Cblibnons, No. t)9 of 1886, p. 40. 

* Ibid, pp.«40-l. 

* Special Order* to W^hitechapcl Union, 18th April 1887. This new 
leparture was not mentioned in the Annual Report, and the Order has not, 

M far as we know, been generallf published. 
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and espebially the children, under workhouse influences. 
This Order, which was not renewed on its expiry, and not 
issued to any other union for*neai^.^ twenty years, ^as, as 
we liave said, asked for as a meausii of making file achninistra- 
tion of relief more stringent than it was under the Out-relief 
Regulation Orde^*. Combined with the establijCaieift of a 
special “ Test Workhouse/* which we shall preseniSy describe, 
it might come near to a. jwnal alternative. But it* is, 
as we shall see afterwards, important rather as k pregedent 
capable also of aj)plication in an entirely humanitarian way. 

(v.) The Ted Jl\rkh(yuAe 

It must ])e noted that, whilst the inspectorate was in 
these years doing its utmost to insist on “ llie offer of the 
house " to all al)l(P-bodied persons, it wa^ also* encouraging 
boards of giuirdiuns to make the workhouse for such persons 
an exclusively discij^linary institution. This had, as we have 
juentioned, been suggested by Mr. C(»rbett in 18 G 8 . The 
pressure on liie accommodation of the Metropolitan work- 
liouses* and the mixing together of so many different classes 
of inmates, made it iinjiossible, Mr. Corbett had pointed out, 
“to apply the workhouse as a test of destitution to single 
able-lxjdied men.’ * “ In urging n|M)n boards of guardians 

in the Metropolis," repeated his successor, Mr. I.x)ngley, “ as 
I have lately had occa.sioii to do almost daily, the application 
of the workhou.se test, I have not infrequently been met by 
the starting admission that the workhou.se is attractive to* 
paupers ; that there are many persoift in the workhouse who 
could maiutain themselves out of doors; and, in short, that 
the workhouse furnishc.s no test of destitution. All arguments 
in suppoif of the workliouse* test which •assume the existence 
of a ‘well-regulated workhou.se’ (to use the language of the 
Poor Law Commissioners bf Inquiry, 18 .‘I 3 ) must fail at 
once when addressed to guardians whose ‘•workhouse offers 
attractions to the* indolent. Afi<l I li^ve reason to think 
that the aversion to the proj)er and*free^use of the workhouse 
which distinguishes many Metro])olitai) boards of guardians, 

* Corbett’g Report of 14th Jannary 1868, in Twentieth Annual Report 
of the P^r Law Board, 1 867-8, p. ; repeated in hit llejjort of 10th Augutt 
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is in some measure ^ue to the failure .of the workhouses, 
as aUpreseut administered, to satisfy the essontial conditions 
of theif establishment.” ’ 

Mr. Longley was told to prepare an elaborate - report on 
indoor relief in the Metropolis, and in this he expressed his 
emphatic o^ioion that “ the deterreub discipline . . . fails at 
present to be duly enforced in London workhouses almost 
without exception . . . The generfJ,tone of their aaministra- 
tion is that of the almshouse rather than of the workhouse 
system.” He traced this inconvenient laxity ta the very 
nature of the general workhouse for all classes, which the 
Central Authority Imd substituted for the series of specialised 
institutions recommended in the Report of 1834. “The 
presence in a workhouse,” he said, “ of the sick, or of any class 
in whose favour the ordinary discipline must bo relaxed, and 
who receive special indulgences, has an almost inevitable 
tendency to impair the general discipline of the establishment.” * 
The very improvement in the workhouses, which, under the 
Central Authority’s own pressure, was taking place in these 
years, had, in fact, brought to light the inherent drawWk of 
the general workhouse. Hence the able-bodied, like the 
children and the sick, were now to be accommodated by them- 
selves, Thus we (ind, from 1871 onwards, the idea of the 
“ Test Workhouse,” an institution set apart exclusively for the 
able-bodied, where they could be subjected (to use Mr. 
I.ongley’s words) to “ such a system of labour, discipline, and 
, restraint as shall be sullicieut to outweigh,” in thp estimation 
of the inmates, “the advantages” which they enjoy. Mr. 
Longley declared that tno main object of the Metropolitan 
Poor Act of 1867 had been, not exclusively, or even 
principally, the l^ptter accommodation of the sick, but the intro- 
duction of classificatihn by institutions, with the double object 
of, on the one hand, an improved treatment of the sick, and, 
on the other, “ the establishmeiit of a stricter and more 

III • 

1 Office Miuute by Mr. Longley,vl873. Much the*8anie words occur in hU 
Annual Report. The lax (|i.scipUuo of tlio workhouse ” in London is described 
as tending bonieprivo it 4 )f its function as a tost*’ (Mr, Longley’s Report in 
Third Annual Report of the Local Government Board, 1873-4, p. 166). 

* Mr. Longley'^ Report on Indoor Relief in the Metropolis; in Fourth 
Annual Report, 1874*6, p. 49. ' 

» Ibid, p. 42. 
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deterrent discipline in workhouses.” * Circumstances, he said, 
had delayed the •accomplishment of jfhe latter purpose, l^t it 
was now time for the Central Authority t^ " upon 
guardiaiufChe establishment in workhouses pf a more oistinctiy 
det€rre;it system of discipliiyB and diet than has hitherto been 
secured,” involvi ig “ a i'econsideration of the dbpditions of 
pauper la^^our ahd service nn w()rkhou.v‘S.” 

Under the influence tf’tho inspectorate, we half flie 
unions in London gradually agreeing to take adyantago of the 
powers giv^n by the Metropolitan IW Act of 1867, and to 
make use, for their able-bodied paupers, of the workhouse of 
the Poplar Union, which now sent its sick to the npw ‘^sick 
asylum,” its children to the district school, and its aged and 
infirm to the workhouse of another union.® This establish- 
ment of a t(Kst workjiouse for the ahle-bodi^cl receive<l at first 
the warm commendation of the Central Authority.* The 
Poplar workhouse, with its rigid discipline, its absolutely 
limited diet and its scve,re task of monotonous toil (oakum- 
jTicking and 8tone-i)ounding), measured not by time but by a 
prescriW3d quantity, heciirne a terror. For the next seven 
years, we see the guardians offering, sometimes to “ trouble- 

^ Mr. Longloy'H on Indoor Relief in tlio Mctiopolis, in Fourth 

Annual Rpiiort, 1874*5, p, 43. 

* Ihid. p. 47. Wo have not verified tlie statement that the intention of 
tlie Metropolitan Poor Aetof 1867 in<ilude<lthe alloe.iti.ni of acjwrato woik houses 
exclusively for the able-bodied. W'o see that in January 1868 Mr. (kjrbett 
was suggesting it as if it were an idea of liis own. “I am more than ever 
convinced," he says, "that one of the great wants of the Metrojjolis is the , 
establishment of new, or the appropriation of exi.sting workhoust* for the able- 
Iwliwl classes of gi’oups of unions, in each of »hirh one sex only should be 
receive*^; a far more comjdete system of chLssifieatiun maintained than has 
hitherto been attempted, at least in Metru[»oIitan w'oikliouses ; and strict 
disedplino enforced under propr regnlations and Bnf»eriiitendcnco ’’ (Mr. 
CorlKitt's RcQ(|rt.of 4th January 186f^ in Twentieth AnninW Rej»ort of the Poor 
Iaw Board, 1867 -8, p. 126), Whether or mil this exactly in the mind of 
the legi.slaturo or of the Central Authority in 1867, it seems tiue, as Mr. I/ongley 
pointed out, that the piovisions of, the Metro|K>liian IVjr Act were exUmsive 
enough to co\eL "whether directly or indirectly," not merely an imfirovoment 
in Workhouse si^ wards, but "the reee'ption in <liBtinei*building8 of separate 
classes of paupers or . f . classification, not in a workhouse, but by work- 
houses" (Mr. Longlcy's Report on Indoor Kelijf in the Metropolis, in Fourth 
Annual Export of the Local Government Board, 1874L6, p. 42). 

* Special Order to PopUl* and Stepney, l^th Octo^r 1871; Special Order to 
Poplar, 6th March 1872 (extending the use of the Poplar Workhouse to the able- 
bodied o^ny Metropolitan union) ; M||. Corbett’s Report oPlOth August 1871. 

* First Annual Report, 1871-2, f. xxiv ; Second Annual Re{)ort, 1872-8, 
pp. xxvi-xxrit 
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some ” paupers, sometimes to all able-bodied applicants, male 
or fAnale — not outdoor, relief upon a labotlr test — ^but “ an 
order ibr Poplar.” “ Notwithstanding the considerable number 
of unions which have avaihd themselves of this privilege, the 
number . . . who have accepted the relief, or having rccepted 
it, have r^nlained in the workhouse,’ has been so small that, 
although the workhouse will contain 768 persons, there were 
in*' it at tbe close of last year onl^ 166 inmates.”^ In 1878, 
however, the Metropolitan police magistrates seem to have 
expressed disapproval of the penal character ^ which the 
institution had assumed. A woman brought up for refusing 
to do her task of oakum-picking at Poplar was discharged, 
with the observation that such work was not a fit task to set 
to women in receipt of Poor Law relief. On these sentiments 
Decoming known, as the Poplar Guardians informed the 
Central Authority, “ the master of the workhouse has a very 
jonsiderable amount of trouble in getting any work done now 
ay the inmates.” The Central Authority, in reply, sympathised 
with the difiiculty, but could, after six weeks’ deliberation, 
do nothing but express the hope that the Poplar Gv.ardians 
would be able to convert the magistrates to their views.* 

* Second Annual Rcjwrt, 1872-3, p. xxvii. 

* Lotteni, Poplar Uuanlians to Local Government Board, 4th November 
1878 ; Local Government Board to Poplar Guardians, 19th December 1887. 
Even this very strict Board of Guardians had, in 1871, used, as a labour 
test for women, “a task of work in a needle-room . . . provided by the 
guardians,” and this had been recommended even by Mr. Corbett (Mr. Corbett’s 
Report of 10th August 1871). But oakuiu-pieking had epjiareutly been 
substituted for needlework, and the Central Autliority, in 1878, did not see 
its way to any alternative. P With regaid to the objection ... to oakum- 
picking as an employment for women . . . very great difficulty was experienced 
in finding labour which shall not interfere with the market for the work of the 
independent poor, and . . . even oakura-pioking is not altogether free from this 
objection. . . , Wo-k of this description is in use in workhouges in various 
parts of the country, not ks punishment . . . but as one of the most available 
means of employing the able-bodied indoor paupers. . . . General experience 
has shown that it is not physically injuriojus, and in this particular workhouse 
it is found that many of the female paupers can pick the preneftbed quantity 
with ease. ... It i^rroueous to suppose that a {articular description of work is 
neoesaarily degrading because it hap]>eii8 to be exacted in gaols, since there are 
but few kinds of menial work in all large institutions to which the same 
objection may not also be sppliea ; and it should be added that, unless this kind 
of employmefSt Is resorted to, it wouid not be praotioanlo to find sufficient ooonpa- 
tion for the female inmates of the workhouses, and that enforced idleness is more 
demoraUsing than even disagreeable work ’ ” (Local Government Board to Poplar 
Union, 10th December 1878, in Local Ootemmeni Chrmidit 4th January 1879, 
pp. 8-9). Twenty years later tb ^ official^view, u we shall see, completely ehaaged. 
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The difficulty eeeins to have cputinued, for, in 1881, the 
Central Authority issued an^Orde^r permitting the^toplar 
Guardians to use their workhouse for other /bjn ^tbe able- 
bodied, thus bringing the experiment to ai^ end.^ • 

lUis to be noted that, in spite of the Popla^ experience, 
the policy of a epecial Test Hoime,‘* devoted evlusively to 
the able-^odiect continued to be pressed on guardians by the 
Inspectorate. The Birmfh^ham* Guardians establialied such a 
“ test Jiouse,” in 1880, but it seems to have been operted to 
other clasA»s in 1887.* In the latter year, notwithstanding 
this renewed abandonment, we see Mr. Henley pressing rtie 
same policy on the Manchester 6uardian8, leading them to 
visit Birmingham to inspect the test house there.* In the 
Metropolis, the insi)ectorate got the Kensington workhouse 
made use of in 1^82, in substitution f(jr that of Poplar, 
though only for males ; and able-l>odied upplicatits were, for 
thirteen years, referred thither. This arrangement came to an 
end in 1905, greatly to the regret of the inspectorate. This 
Kensington test house, it was wiid, “ for many years did useful 
work as a place where really able-bodied men were received 
from all parts of Ix)ndon, and kept hard at work under strict 
surveillance. As the Kensington Guardians now need the work- 
house for their own purposes this arrangement has of necessity 
ceased . . . The number of really able-bodied men in the 
Ivondon workhouses at one time is never very large, but it is 
large enough to make it extremely desirable that there should 
be at least ohe workhouse exclusively for such a class, to which,* 
and to which only, they might be adivBtted.” * 

• 

' S|>ecial Order to Poplar Union, 4tl» February 1881; Local Government 
Tk>ard to Poplar Guardians, 9th February 1881 ; mA Minutes, Poplar 
Guardians, lAth February 1881. • , * 

* Special Orders of 13th October 1880, 24th Angtist 1881, and 11th 
February 1887. 

3 MS. Minutes, Manchester Guardians, July and August 1887. Tlie 
Manchester dui^ians did not act on this, but ten years J^tcr united with the 
Chorlton Guardians in setting aside (under the Poor Law Act 1879) one work- 
house for the double pu^so of a casual ward and a test house for able-bodied 
paupers '* Special Orders to Manchester aid CHorlton, dated 20th March 
1897, and 9th April 1898 ; Taenty-Seventl^ Annual Report, 18g7-^, pp. 127-8). 
This still continues. The* whole experience of these Able-bodied Test Work- 
houses is reviewed in the Minority Rejwrt, 1909. ^ * 

* Mn Lockwood's Report, in Thiiy-fiflh Annual Report, 1905-8, p. 446. 
Already in 1898, however, the Centill Authority had told its inspectors to urge 
that oaknm-pioking, which hail been thi^etapl^^of the test workhouse, should ht 
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As an adjunct of the^ policy o£ the deterrent workhouse 
for tfce able-bodied, we {mve to note the coining -in of com- 
pulsory detentjon. This, of course, had been entirely absent 
from ttie ^principjies of 1834," according to which every 
inmate of ^he workhouse was to,, be free to quit it, \|iuth no 
more notice * tliaii was required for ^he convenience of the 
establishment. “Much, evil,” said U Circular* of 1^71, “has 
arisen, and . . . the discipline of 'the workhouse has been 
seriously impaired by the frequent exercise of the ^power 
which the inmates have hitherto possessed of discharging 
tliemselves from the workhouse at short and uncertain notice, 
claiming re-admission as might best suit their inclination and 
convenience.” •This was remedied by a statute in 1871 which 
gave the guardians a power to detain, with which we shall 
deal in our section on the workhoused ^ 

(vi.) Tlie Provision of Employment 

Tn the midst of all the efforts of tlio inspectorate to secure 
stricter administration, made apparently with the ungrudgin<5 
support of the Central Authority, there came, in Fi/bruary 
1886, an altogether incongruous intervention by the new 
President (Mr, Chamberlain), who had then been only a few 
weeks in offico. On 19th February 1886, he addressed a 
public letter to the Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, saying that “there is considerable distress amongst 

worki)eoplo of a class above that of the persons who usually 

• 

given up, os an occupation for workhouse inmates, especially for women ; and 
did not suggest any possible al^rnative (Twenty-eighth Annual Report, 1898-9, 
p. Ixxviv). “ Oakum- picking by the inmates of the workhouses 8h<)pld be 
discontinued,” said Mr. Chaplin {Ilansard, 23rd May 1898, vol 68, p. 326). 
This wjw a complete revcreal of policy. As recently as 1890 the Central 
Authority ha<l actually inviteii the Poplar .Board of Guardians to u^^dertake some 
(mkum- picking for the GoVernraent, and the board had undertaken to pick 30 
tons at £3 jwr ton (Ix>eal Government Board to Poplar Board of Guardians, 
9th July 1890). By 1904, not only oak,um-pioking, but also corn-grinding 
with a piecework tas^was given up. f As regards the propo|c^taak of corn- 
grinding, the heal'd sTOe that in ca-scs where their consent is necessary they do 
not sanction a task of com-ginnding py (juantity, and Hiey ctinsider that a time 
limit should bo fixed for siKih wryk. As to oakiim-pickiiig, they are of opinion 
that, on account of its ^s&ociatioiis, it is ojwn to objection as a task for 
workhouse infhatos, and as far as* practicable, it should be discontinued for 
all inmates of workhouses” (Local Government Board to Islington Union, 
September 1904 ; Sfml OovemmerU Chronkh, 8th October 1904, p. 1049). 

t 84 & 35 Vie. c. 108, sec. 4; Circular of 18th November 1871,^ in First 
Annual Report, 1871-2, p. 54. < • 
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apply for poor law relief*’; and urging the Board “to 
expedite as far* as practicab^ th^ commencement of any 
public works which fhey may be contempj^tmg,^ so that 
additional* employment maybe aiorded^i Four weeks later 
this "piilicy was embodied ip a circular to all bo^a of guar- 
dians, which may be said to have begun, for godd»or for evil, 
a new er^ as regards the treatment ot such of the able-bodied 
as were classed as “the 'unemployed.” Whilst. nomin^Iy 
upholding the workhouse test and, when that is irnp<j8sible, 
the labouF test,^ for the relief of the able-bodied pauper, 
the circular lays it down i‘in]>hatically that an altogetli^r 
different provision must be made for the unemployed wage- 
earner. The President w;is “convinced that in the ranks 
of those who do not orditiarily seek ])oor law relief there 
is evidence of muc^ and increa.sing privation,” among persons 
“ usually in regular employment.” It was, in his view, “ not 
desirable that the working cla.sses should bo familiarised with 
Poor I.aw Belief ” ; ami the guardians were recommended “ to 
biideavour to arrange” with the local municipal authorities 
for tl» execution of such public works as the laying out, 
paving and cleansing of streets, sewerage and water works, 
the laying-out of n^creation grounds and new cemeteries, and 
“ spade husbandry on sewage farms.” The men to be selected 
from among the special class referred to were to bo engagoil 
by the municipal authorities upon the recommendation of the 
guardians. Tliey were to be j)aid wages, though at somewhat 
below the ordinary rates ; every encouragement being given to* 
the municipal authorities to raise loras for the purpose. The 
nicn*would thus not be paupers, nor in receipt of anytliing from 
the Poor Bate, the intervention of the guardians being con- 
fined to inciting the local municipal anjlhorities to undertake 
the work, and to recommending the candidates for employment.* 

* Mr. Chamberlain to MetrofKjiitan Board of Worlts, 19th February 1886, 
in Honse of Cowmons, No. 69 of 1880, p. 44. 

* The Circular incidentally rriticinwl the characW oftne lalK>ur teat uaually 
imposed on the able-bdllied a[»plioant forajKjor relief, as Wing unfit for skilled 
artisans. Spade labour was sugg^ted as “ lc8%objec*nonable ’’ ; and “the Iwanl 
vrill be glad to assist the guardians by wthorisfng the hirif|g of land for the 
piu'pose*' of setting a taAc of work to aole-bodied [laujiers on oubloor relief 
(Circular of 16th March 1886, in Sixteenth Annual Report, •1886-7, p. O).** 
This ha9 now been done at Leicester, #rhere the board of guardians hires laud on '* 
which to set the able-bodied to dig (Wirty-thii’d Annual Report, 1903-4, p. 205). 

* Circular of 15th March ^886, in Rhctceny* Annual Rej>ort, 1686-7, pp. 6-7. 
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The policy thus laid down by Mr. ChamberlaiDi of finding 

munic^pal work for the /inemployed, was, it‘ will be seen, a 

revival of the ^expedient adopted in the Lancashire Cotton 

Famine. ' But ^ Mr^ CharabDrlain omitted to safe^ard his 

proposal in ^ the way in which th^ works started out *of the 

Government loans to the Lancashire municipal authorities in 

1863-6 had been (in practice, though not ^explicitly terms) 

safeguarded. It was not explaili^ — perhaps it was not 

realised — that, the conditions of success in the Lanq^hire 

experiment had been : (i.) that no pretence should Be made of 

taking on the unemployed as such, and, in particular, that the 

casual labourer class, whether temporarily unemployed or 

not, should bo* definitely excluded; and (ii.) that the direct 

advantage to unemployed workmen should be limited to the 

taking on, toedo the unskilled labourer's \york, of a restricted 

proportion of selected applicants, not of the labouring but of 

the skilled artisan class. These necessary conditions were 

not expounded by the Central Authority either in 1886 or 

in su^equent years. Successive presidents repeated Mr.' 

Chamberlain’s suggestions, with no more limitations tlinn he 

had laid down. Mr. llitchie, for instance, in the following 

year, told a deputation of Boards of Guardians that, although 

they could not legally give employment, as distinguished from 

poor relief, they “might assist the local authorities, if the 

latter undertook public works, by sending to them persons 

applying for relief, who would no doubt prefer to be relieved 

by temporary employment rather than by becomirig a burden 

on the rates.”' In 18i\l (a year of “good trade,” by the 

way) Mr. liitchie sent a circular to the Metropolitan vestries 

and district boards, urging them to provide employment by 

street cleaning, etc., “ \n concert with the Boards of Gtfiardians,’* 

who were to be “afforded the opportunity of recommending 

for employment persons who from their previous circumstances 

and condition it is. most desirable should not be placed under 

the necessity of receiving relief at the cost of the rates.”* 
« 

* Mr. Ritchie to deputation as to children in workhouses, h$ Local Govern- 
marU Chronicle^ 17th December 1887,'' p. 1068. * 

* > Circular bf 16th January 1891, in Twentieth Annual Report, 1860-91, 

p. 206 ; Local Oovediment Board to Poplar Board of Guardians, 21st January 
1891 (sM for the action thereon of Boards ‘\)f Qui^ians, MS. arohiree. Poplar 
Board of Guardians, January 189 p. 
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Similar letters were sent to the Boa^ of Guardians. In 
November 1892; Mr. Fowler, afterwards Lord Wolverhampton, 
reproduced Mr. Chamberlain's •Circular of 1886; and* recom- 
mended municipal works, “in opder that th^ jjaiiferisatipn 
of those persons whose difficulties are occasioned only by 
exceptional circumstiincos arising from temporary scafcity of 
employment . •. . may as ffir as pmcticable bo*" avoided." ' 
In 1893*again, unaer M^-Shaw Ix^fevre’s presidency, similar 
circulars were sent out.^ In 1805, Mr. Shaw Lc^evre„after- 
wards Lowi Eversley, again issued circulars using the very 
phrases of that of 188G, which were addressed, lirst to all tj»e 
boards of guardians, and then to all the rural and urban 
district councils, asking the former about the distress, and 
urging the latter to undertake works, in conference with the 
boards of guardians, in order to afford employment to artisans 
and others, reduccS to want through tlm prolonged frost* 
The House of Commons, two days later, appointed a 
Committee to consider what could be done, at the request 
of which circulars were sent to all municipalities and district 
councils asking what had been done,* Called upon to justify 
itself by the Committee presided over by Mr., afterwards 
Sir Henry, Campbell - Bannerman, the Central Authority 
explained what had been done, both in the way of Presidential 
Circulars about unemployment, and in the way of Poor Law 
relief to the able-bodied. It did not in this emergency 
suggest or issue any now General Orders, but it sanctioned 
“depavturee from the rules as regards outdoor relief in, 
particular cases." * Moreover, there ^as, as Sir Hugh Owen 
explgined, “ no indisposition on the part of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to comply with an application from a board of 

^ Circulli: of 14th Novemlwr *1892, in Twesty-seSond Annual Report, 
1892-3, p. 88. 

* Circulars of 27th March and 80th September 1893, Twenty-third Annual 
Report, 1893-4, pp. Ixiv Ixv; Boai4 of Trade Report on Agencies and Methods 
for dealing wiA the Unemployed, 1893 (C. 7182), pp. 1^-206. 

* Twenty-fourth Ai^nual Report, 1894-5, pp. Ixxi-lxxiii. The local authorities 
were taking action before the Circular was^sent ; for instance, MB. Minutes, 
Bradford Board of Guardians, 4th February 1H95, showing that they had 
decided on a deputation ^ the town cw^pcil on 29l^ Jannaty ; and that the 
town council, on 25th January, had agreed to find work in elear^g away snow. 

* Ibid, p. Ixxiii ; First, Swnd, and Third Reports of J^he S^eot Committee * 
on Distfcss from Want of EmploymeiJt, 1895. 

* Twenty-fourth Annual Report,*! 894-5, p. Ixxiv. 
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gaardiaiiB for the issue of the Outdoor •Labour Test Order 
when^the circumstances l^ave aj)peared to be ^ch as to require 
it/’ ^ Meanvfhile the public controversy that was taking place, 
thp repo! tslof^ the proceedings of the Committee, and above 
all the circulars demanding information from all thg (local 
authorities m the Kingdom, enormously stiijiulated the idea 
that the unemployed h§^d got to be specially* dealt with in 
sucfii a way as to “ prevent the stignaa of 'pauperism, and the 
consequent loss of citizenship.”^ Tlie Committee, after 
making elaborate inquiries, practically endorsed the policy of 
M/. Chamberlain’s Circular of 188G, of bringing municipal 
work to the aid of the unemployed, and carried it even further. 
They definitely recommended the adoption, as a constant 
feature of municipal work, though only in respect of the 
annually recurring slackness of employment in the winter 
months, of the policy of using the public orders in such a way 
as to regularise the aggregate volume of employment. As 
regards the Metropolis, it was recommended that individual 
bodrds of guardians might contribute, with the sanction of the 
Local Government Board, out of the Metropolitan Common 
Poor Fund, half the cost of the works undertaken by the 
vestries or district boards at their instance.® Moreover, as 
it had been discovered that the Acts of 1819 and 1830 had 
not been repealed, which authorised the local Poor Law 
authorities to purchase or hire not exceeding 50 acres of 
land on which to sot the poor to work at reasonable wages — 
rStatutes which the Central Authority had persistently ignored 
as obsolete, and had refgsed to make the rules under wliich 
alone they could be made operative — the Committee 
recommended: "That the Local Government Board should 
consider the application of such powers, and make^ rules for 
the use of boards of guardians in relation thereto." ^ 

* Third Re()ort of Select Committee on Ifbtress from Want of Employment. 

1895, p. 660. ^ » 

* The Lord Mayor of Manchester, in reply to deputaiion from the Chorlton 
Board of Guardians, 1896 ) Secoiid Report of Committee on Distress from 
Want of Employment, 1896, p. 64). 

* Third Ke>>ok of Coraifiittee on Distress from Wr.nt of Employment, 1895, 

▼. The Coqimittee also recommended the abolition of the penalty of dia- 

, franchiaement, on pertons in receipt of poor relief, so far as “ the deserving man 
foroed to become de[)eudcnt on publio aid *^;yra8 concerned (IbuL). 

* IbuL p. iv. See Mr. Sbi^w Lef^^'s answer in House of Commo» 
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Finally we come, with, regard to the relief of the section 
of the able-bodieh who may be deeme^ to be “the unemployed,” 
to Mr. Long's scheme, dtubodiecf in the Unemploy^ \Vt)rkmen 
Act of 1905, under which distress committees ^f^he looal 
municipal councils, formed ^partly of members nominated by 
the boanls of guardians, are empowered to make special 
provision^for tftose of the*able-l)odied .who are “ unemployed,” 
without their becoming puU'^M*rs, in the w'ay of : (i.) Q^iiigration : 
(ii.) internal migration ; (iii.) temporary employment f (iv.) 
farm colonies ; or (v.) labour exchanges ; at the expense, so 
far as emigration, migration, lalKiur exchanges, and the cost .of 
the whole machinery are concerned, of the local municipal 
rates, and, so far as the actual relief or wages is concerned, of 
voluntary subscriptions or subventions from the National 
Exchequer.' 


(vii.) 77/^ Farm Colony 

Meanwhile vario\is boards of guardians bad obtained the 
sanction of the Central Authority for anotiier method of 
dealing with that section of the able-bodied who are termed 
“ the uiuiinploycd.” Upon the pressing and repeated advice 
of the Central Authority itsidf, the Poplar Hoard (which did 
not at first respond to the 8Ugg(*8tion had in later years 
cordially co-operated with lie* local munici}ial authority in 
making employment for the unemployed. The increase in tin- 
number of able-bodied aj)plicaiit8 liad continued. The work- 

18th February 1895 {Jlansurd, vol. 30, p. 469). The (’ciitral Authority 
persisted inita attitude with rrgard to thcao ]»owcrR, aud the niloH, without 
which they cannot be used, have not in tact bwii issued ; .«f(! Mr. (iorald 
Balfour’a answer in House of Coriiuioiis, 19th July 1905 {Ifan8(trd, vol. 149, 
pp. 1179<8(]|^ Similar jwwere were^ liowcvcr, gianU^l to#<liHtr«*HB coniinittecH of 
local municipal autboriticB by the Uneinploycfl WorRiiicn Act 1905, under wliich 
the necessary rules have been iasued. 

* 6 Bdw. VII. c. 18 (Unemployed Workmen Act 1905) ; Local Government 
Board to Hetiopolitan Mayors, 20th October 1904, and Circulars of 24th and 
Slst October 1904, 20th Septeiulwr, *10th October, Hil^and 22nd Decendxr 
1906, 18th January 4906; Onlers of^20th SeptemW, 10th Octol»er, 6tb 
December 1906, 13th January 1906. Thirty-fourtlf Annual lieport, 1904*5, p[f. 
cxxii-iii, 150*6 ; Thirty-fifth Annual Report, 1905-*6^pp. clzxx-cxcii, 849*488. 

• In answer to an inqftiry in 1887, u to what action had 'been taken on the 
Circular of 1886, the Poplar Board of Guardians replied that*no exceptional* 
measurii had been taken, and that tjfey had found it unftoccssary even to open • 
a labour yard (Local Government ^rd to Poplar, 11th January 1887; 
Poplar to Local QovemmentfBoard, 12/.h Jan^xiy 1867). 
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house was full, and indeed overcrojvded. * In October 1893 
Mr. Chnsbury had tried i|i vain to induce his. Yellow guardians 
to apply W' Jhe (Whitechapel) Modified Workhouse Test 
Oaler, peVniltting tlje admission to the workhouse of the men 
alone, whilst the families received outdoor relief. Two months 
later tlie CJehtral Authority was asked to sanction the ex- 
penditure of £500 chai^cablo to the Metropdlitan ^ Common 
Poor Fuu4, to provide work fordable-bodied applicants on 
three -days a .week. The Central Authority felt una^^le to 
sanction so vague a proposal, and practically invitSd a more 
definite scheme. Presently the idea of a farm colony, on 
which to. employ ahle-boclied men, whilst their families 
remained on oiktdoor relief in I.iOndon, received the approval 
of a conference of Metropolitan guardians. The Central 
Authority stated tjiat, whilst it could not^ sanction any com- 
bination of areas with this object, it would consider any 
proposal by a boar<l of guardians for the purpose. When, 
however, the Poplar Board of Guardians made such a proposal, 
the* Central Authority declined to contemplate any action' 
under the statutes of 1819 and 1830 already referred to, and 
persisted in regarding the proposed farm colony as merely a 
branch workhouse, deprecating it on account of the expense 
and distance.' Finally, by the generosity of Mr. Joseph Fels 
in placing land gratuitously at the disposal of the Poplar 
Board, the project in 1904 got under way, and the Central 
Authority (after suggesting, as an alternative, the use of the 
test workhouse at Kensington, which, as above ‘mentioned, 
was on the point of comkiig to an end) sanctioned the extensive 
farm colony at Laindon under the pretence that it wns a 
temporary workhouse, to which all the regulations of the 
General Consolidated Order of 1847, and all the elaborately 
prescribed dietaries of the Dietaries and Accounts Order of 
1900, were nominally to apply.* At first the view of the Central 

1 Local Government Board to Poplar Board of Guardians, 15th January, 
dth June, 17th August, and 4th Octqher 1895 ; MS. Mhiutes, Poplar Board of 
Guardians, 1895-1900. * ^ . 

> Ko Order appears to l^ve been issued, sanotioning or regulating this new 
experiment, th^ Eooal Government Board’s approval tibing apparently conveyed, 
qiartly by a bri^ letter, partly by verbal oommnnioatione through the inspector 
*(MS. archives, Poplar* Board of Guardians, 8th and 22nd July, 16Ui aiyl 80th 
September, 2l8t October, 25th Novembox* 1908 ; 18th April 1904 ; Local 
Government Board to Poplar Un)^, 16C» and 28tfi July 1908, and 11^ April 
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Authority seems to have been that the men were not receiving 
indoor relief, but* were, under tj^e Ort-relief Kegulation Order 
of 1852, performing a task of work in a tempoi;(^i\T^lhou8o, 
and were thus, we assume, receiviajj outdocr relief m respect 
of thfi: wives and families in return for such a .Juboiir test. 
In February 1305, however, the so-called (^itechapel) 
Modified JVorkhous^ Tesf Order was •issued to Poplar, under 
which the men alone coula be adhiitted to the workhouse, and 
becom.) indoor paupers, their wives and families receiving 
outdoor relief.^ 

Meanwhile the farm colony experiment was being tried in 
another form. The Central Authority gave its sanction, in 
March 1904, to the Poplar Board of Guardians sending some 
of their able-bodied male paupers to the Hadlcigh farm colony 
of the Salvation Ar^^y, at a payment at the, rate of £28 : 128. 
per annum for each man, in addition to the outdoor relief 
granted to his wife and family.* In the following year it 
gave its sanction to a similar proposal by the Bradford Board 
5f Guardians.* We do not know in what other instances the 
Central Authority tried this particular form of the farm 
colony experiment. The Lingfield farm colony of the Church 
Army was also being made use of by some boards of guardians, 
presumably with the sanction of the Central Authority."* We 
do not understand why these interesting farm colony experi- 
ments undertaken by Poplar, Bradford, and other boards of 

1904. The Central Authority rofuHCfl to modify the General Dietaries 
and Aocountfl Order 1900, which had proscribed model dietarios for inmatea* 
of workhouses, but had not included any for mw engaged all day out-of-doors 
at agricultural labour, but it sanctioneil the extra expenditure illegally incurred 
for a%iore appropriate dietary (Ix)cal Qovernmont Board to Poplar, 10th 
January 1905 ; MS. Minutes, Poplar Roan! of Guardians, 11th January 1906). 

' Special Order to Poplar of 4th February 1905 (n»o<Jificd workhouse test). 

It is not cledt wbetlier : (i.) the meif at the farm colpny ; %>r (ii.) their families, 
were in 1904 included in the etatistica of indoor, or in those of outdorir, 
{janperism ; nor whether any change in tlie actual statistical classirioation waa 
made on receipt of the Onicr of February 1906. 

* MS. Minates, Poplar Board of Guardians, 30th M^ch, 18th May, 15th 

June 1904 ; Local Qoyemment Board to Poplar Board of Quardians, 25th 
Bfarch and 2nd June 1004. • ^ 

* Local Government Board to Bradfonl Bean^ of Gnardiana, 14th January 

1905. The Bradford Bc|rd had aeked Uie Central Authority in vain, two 

years before, to get powers to enable Boards of Guardians to combine to form 
labour colonies of their own, especially for vagrants (Mg. archives, Bradford * 
Board Guardians, February 1908).# * 

* Local Government Bo^ to T^oplar Board of Guardians, lit December 

1908. ^ 
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' guardians, with the special sanction- of the Central Authority, 
find no menjjon, either its annual reports for 1904-5 or 
1906-6,,orf’'n4;he reports for those yeirs of the inspectors for 
tlw district^.* 

^.—Vagr'ants 

The adoption, betw^een 188G and 1907, of a. policy of 
(liscrimiua^.ing between some able-bcAlied applicants and others, 
according to their character and circumstances, with a view 
(whether by I’oor Law larm colony or by the relief “works and 
labour oxclianges of the distress committees) to the rehabilita- 
tion of the man really seeking work, makes all the more 
remarkable tlic*retention, during the whole period, of a contrary 
policy with regard to wayfarers or vagrants. We find the 
Central Auliliority* from 1871 onwards, . consistently main- 
taining for this class a policy of indiscriminate relief on 
demand, under deterrent conditions, distinctly “ less eligible 
than the poorest accommodation of the independent labourer, 
free from any trace of wish for, or attempt at, reform or cure, 
and intended to be uniform throughout the kingdom, i There 
was, for insUvnee, after 1871, no reversion to the policy 
so frequently adumbrated between 1847 and 1871, of dis- 
criminating between the professional tramp and the bom fide 
workman in search of employment, reserving the deterrent 
casual ward for tho one, and granting a night’s lodging 
without conditions to the other. On the contrary, tho basis 
•of the now policy of 1871 was tho universal establishment of 
the deterrent aisual wawl for all wayfarers, and the exclusion 
from the workhouse of even the worthiest among them. *'This 
uniformity was to be secured by the Pauper Inmates Discharge 
and Kegulation ’Act, 1871,^ which provided that«a casual 
pauper should not be entitled to discharge himself before 
11 a.ra. on the day following his admission, or, if found a 
‘ second time in,^one casual ward within a month, not till 
9 a.m. on the third day, qor in any case until he had 
performed a prescribed task. The Act also made for uniformity 
by requiring Che guj&rdians 40 provide such casual wards as 
vthe Centrah Authority thought necessary, and by subjecting 
the admission, diet, and task to Orders. From th^ time 
1 34 & 85 9 ^ 0 , 0.^08, secs. IS, 6, 9. 
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fgirth, therefore, th3 Central Authority assumes complete 
responsibility for* the titjatmeiit of v^^rants. Its Circular of 
1871 begins by condemning the work of its^redneessors. 

The resuft of the system hithe^o adopted in viXrelief j^f 
th*! ttl|isB of paupers cannot be* regarded as successful, for 
while there has-been no uniformity of treatmcii?’’ as lo diet 
and work^ther^ has been •neglect in yiany unions to provide 
proper and sufficient wards/’* The Central ^Authority 
enunciated once more the need for national unifoymily, 
pointing otit that stringent regulations in one union caused 
vagrants to vary their route and resort to anotlicr place, and 
expressed an intention of requiring that suitable accommodation 
should be provided at every workhouse. Ihit no uniformity 
was actually prescril^ed. The examples of llatli and Corwen 
unions were quoted for tin* guidance of olher^. At llatli 
vagrants had to ap^Sy for reli(;f at the police station, whence 
able-bodied men were sent to the workhouse, where they were 
relieved, and required to ])erf(»rm a three hours’ task of stone- 
breaking, while women, children, and old and intirm iiTen 
were relieved at a refuge witlamt any task. The (’ciitral 
Authority mentioned this 8y^t‘;m with apparent approval, and 
remarked that it had diminished the \agraney of Hath by over 
58 per cent. At Corwen a proposal was approved to place 
the vagrant wards in the yard of the police station, and 
appoint a police officer as assistant relieving oOicer.* But the 

* Circular liOtter on Vagrancy of 18th Novcrn])or 1871, in First Aiiniial 
Report, 1871 55. 

This Ciii'iilar was issued after tlie jiassing of thn PsujMir Imiiutni} Dischargo* 
and Regidation Ac-t, and a fmv dii).s la-Nno t’# (Jemnal OnltT, of which the 
provisjjons wdll slioitly be dcscrilud. In tlio next }((ar the lioarii reported a 
diminution in tho number of vagrants, and all'»\\efl homo of tlio less stringent 
of the Metropolitan casual >\aids t«) be, an a< tiou ulneh canaed ditliciilties 

in later yeya. In tho unions wl^^oe there weic no casual wards, oidinary 
vagrants were referred to that of a n<‘iglib<mring* union, but the woikhouso 
officials were bound to admit anj a)»]ili< .ints who, fiom hiekue^s or other cause', 
were uuablc to proceed farther, j^ud gmeially aisy (siw of utgont neoeiiwjtj 
(Second AniRu^ Report, 1872-3, pp, xxii xxiii). In 1872 also the Hoard edviKcd 
guanlians to di‘»pen.sc with thoherviees'of police coustabh,.»aH aasislunt relieving 
officers, and appoint the hU|Huintendi!nls of the casual wards instead (Circulai 
on Vacancy in the Metropolis, of 30lh Ma^ 18f2 ; in ihwl. p. 17). No 
reason is given for this change, and thirty years ‘b^er the cO' 0 ]»eration of the 
)>olice in this manner is^till assumed, ftr the l»oard sanctiftji/ a suhscn|>tion 
by the guardians towards tho of providing a mid day mosl for vagrants^ 
when proceeding from one workhouse to another, “ whemMie siijKirintendeDt of » 
police is ap]>ointcd assistant relieviii^ oflicer for vagrants " {Local Oovemmevt 
CkronkUf 29th November 1902, p. 12t3). 
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* stream of vagrants, after a merely .temporary abatement, con- 

‘ tinned to grow. In ^1882 the Central Authority got 

anothef statute, and issued another order, increasing the 
period olf dtf Mention and otherwise making the conditions more 
deterrent^ — still without laying down any policy of dis- 
criminatioi^ between wayfarers of one sort and wa3rfarer8 of 
another. A few morp years’ experience showed that the 
detention ,really operated against *tke virtuous wayfarer, who 
' found himself discharged too late to get the work for which 
he had tramped. The remedy of the Central Authority was 
ta issue circulars suggesting that the guardians should give 
orders that casual paupers who had done their task on the 
preceding day. sliould bo allowed to leave early in the 
morniug.''* Some boards of guardians acted on this, othem did 
not — thus d/3stroying the national uniformity at which the 
Central Authority had aimed. Finally, in 1892, in tardy 
response to a recommendation of the House of Lords Committee 
of 1888, a Circular and an Order were issued, “ with the view 
of facilitating the search for work by casual paupers who art 
desirous of obtaining employment,” which gave to every 
inmate of the casual ward, who had performed his task to the 
best of his ability, an absolute right to claim his discharge at 
5.30 A.M. in summer, or 6 p.m. in winter, on the second day 
after admission, on his merely representing “that he is 
desirous of seeking work.”® Whether from this or other 
causes, the stream of vagrants continued to grow, with the 
•usual fluctuations. In 1904 the numbers passed ■all previous 
records, and so unsatisf^i'^tory had proved the policy of 1871- 
1904 that a Departmental Committee was appointed to ftnd a 
new one.* 

C. — Women » 

It was in this period of 1871-1907 that the Central 
^ Authority began to lay down a policy with regard to women 

' 45 and 46 Yiif.’c. 86 (Casual Poor Act 1882) ; General Order of 18th 
December 1882, in Twelfth Annual Report, 1882-3, pp. 64-71. The Metropolis 
was now deemed to bo one tow^ for the purpose of punishing resort to the 
casual ward more than oner in a month. 

* Circulars'of l6th April 1885, 7fh November 188^7, and 18th January 1888 ; 

Fifteenth, &eveutoenth and Eighteenth Annual Reports. 

* 3 Oiroular of IStHi Juue 1892 ; Ordei^ of 11th June 1892 ; Twenty-Second 

Annual Report, 1892-3, pp. 14-15. 

its Report, Cd. 2852 o9^906. 
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as women; significantly .enough, as part of the restrictive 
policy brought i!l by the inspectorate Womeij^ continued to 
be practically ignored* in the statutes and oi^ere.^so tlmt 
their legal position remained virtually ^ uncna^^.^ But 
witlwyt any change in Uie Orders, or in the division 
of the whole country into geographical regions under 
which, as we nave 8 how?« women hatUdifferent claims to relief, 
the Central Authority sought by circulars, minute^ decisions, 
and the persistent pressure of the ins)>ectorate. to disceurago 
the grant* of outdoor relief to particular classes of women. 
Thus outdoor relief to able-bodied single women witlicut 
illegitimate children continued to be permissible, without any 
labour test or other conditions, in all the unions under the 
Out-relief licgulatioii Order; and the areti under this Order 
continued to grow jn pojmlation, until it a^nounted, by 1907, 
to three-fourths of the whole. But by Circular of 2iid December 
1871, the Central Authority advised that outdoor relief 
should not be given in any case whatsoever of this class.* 
6 uch outdoor relief was speeilieally proliibite<l in the rules 
adopt^l by the Manchester P>oard of (Juardians in 1876, 
which were frequently commended to the notice of other 
Boards of Guardians, who, under inspectorial pressure, 
voluntarily put tliemselves under similar rules.* In the same 
way, without alteration of the Orders, it was urged tl»at 
deserted wives should not be given outdoor relief, at any rate 
during the first twelve months after the desertion.* It was 

* Hy the Divided Parishes and Poor I>aw Ainondnient Act 1876, the Uw 

which had for {«o(jr relief ]iur])osi'H ]>ut a whose liusliand was bnyond 

seas ig the same p^isition aa a widow was extviifled to a married woman living 
separate from her husband (39 A 40 Vie. c. 61 sec, 18 ; SchdimE from the 
Correspondence of the Local (toimunnU Hoard, vol. iii. 1888, p. 186). It is 
also to bon^^ that under the Mai-wcxl Womens I’lujicttjs Act, 1882, a married 
woman having separate proiicrty was maclo liable to*maintain her busliand, and, 
concurrently with her husband, al.so her children and grandcbildren if they 
became cliargeable to the jKxir ratej(45 A 40 Vic. e. 76, aecs. 20, 21). 

^ Circular, ^nd Dccemlier 1871, in^Firiil Annual Keiiott, 187D2, p. 67. < 

* For the “Manchester Kulca” «« Fifth Annual HqKirt, 1876-6, i»j>. 

xvii-zuc, 180*188. Somewhat similar i^Ies were at the instance of the in- 
spectorate adopted by the Cheshire Unions as ipte aif 1891 (Twenty-first Animal 
Report, 1891-2, pp. 164*5). ’ • 

* Circnlar of 2nd Dodbmber 1871, in iPirst Annual Rejxfk, 1871-2, p. 67. 
This suggestion we trace to Mr. Corbett, in 1869, though in t)!o milder form • 
of liming the grant of outdoor relief to recently deserted *w'ives, to two or Uiree * 
weeks emly (Mr. Corbett’s Report at lOtb August 1871, as reprinted by the 
Central Authority for official *circulatioif Feby^uy 1878). Ten years later the 
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officially declared to be " inexpedicjnt to .allow outdoor relief 
to tlfe wives and children of persons who are in gaol ” — not 
merely ^ of ,fl6nvicted prisoners under sentence, but also of 
those noVwider sentence, nearly all of whom are still uncon* 
victed, and, therefore, legalli*" presumed to be innocent- -and 
this iii'8pit.e'''of the admitted fact that “the law has provided 
that regulations prescribed with regard to widows shall apply 
to ' the w^ves in these cases,” so 4feat thd "Central Authority 
had BO power to make a prohibitory order. ^ So, too, the 
“ wives of men in the first class Army Keserve,’^ to whom 
relief could not be actually prohibited without trouble with 
the War Office, were declared not to need constant relief, as 
“ an able-bodied woman with the Government allowance and 
such assistiince as her liusband ought to provide from his 
pay and ullpw’ances should have no difficulty in finding, if 
not immediately, at least within a reasonable period after her 
husband’s departure, sufficient employment to enable her to 
maintain adequately herself and her children.” But outdoor 
retief might be given for a short period, and, it was suggested, 
on loaii.'^ Even to widows, who, it was now recognised, 
accounted for a third of the whole pauper population,® outdoor 
relief was — apparently for the first time in the whole history 
of the Central Authority from 1834, so far as we can find 
— now officially discouraged. It was strongly recommended 
that it should not be given at all to " any able-bodied widow 
with one child only.” Even where there were “more than 

Central Authority round that this policy was not justiiied l»y tlio law, so far os 
rpK’ii'ds deserted wives having'Miildrcu under seven (as is the caso with most of 
them). In such cases it was lound necessary in 1880 to advise that q^tdoor 
relief could, in case of dostitutioti, not be refused, oven if tho woman was able- 
Iwdied, and irrespective of her character, tho ciiuse or dunition of the husband’s 
absonco, [)os 3 iblo coUusion with him, etc. Tho Central Authority decided 
that, “assuming that tho appliwint in this case is a married woman, whoso 
husband, though living, is not residing with lior, she would not be liable for tho 
supiwrt of the children, who, being within the ago of nurture, cannot lawfully 
be separated from her ; and tho guardians would not be justified; under these 
circuinstonccs, in withholding out-reliol for the chihiren ” {Selecticna fnrm the 
Correspondence of the Local Govemvu^t Boards vol. ii. 1880, p. 71). 

1 Local Government Ifeiard to Chairman of Central Poor Law Conference, 
12th May 1877, in Sevcnt,b Annual Report, 1877-8, p. 56. 

* Ciix‘ular,*'86lh August 1882, in Twelfth Annual Rc|K)rt, 1882-8, pp. 43-4. 

* “ Widows and their dependent children [on Ist January 1878, 25,740] 
constitute 83 |»er cent of the total outdoor pauperism of London, and 67^per cent 
of so much of that pauperism as is caused otherwise than by age and permanent 
infirmity” (Third Annual Repor^t, 187£ 4 , p. 179). 
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one child, it may be desirable to talfe one or more oP the 
children into the workhouse in preference to giving oiiidoor 
relief.” ^ It is charactefistic thftt this policy wae« not Ijjiscd on 
any consideration of what was the appropriate* fur 

the (^hild, but vas regarded only iS a "tedt,” by which it was 
intended to exclude every \fidow who could i)ossi\>ly inniutain 
herself and faiiily withojat poor i-elief. Six yeci^s later we 
have it ebser\'ed, a capital dniwLick to this policy, not 

that the children might suffer by being taken into ‘the work- 
house, but •that " since the passing of the Kleiueniary Education 
Acts this ofler as a test of destitution has not the sanio etfect 
as previously, inasmuch as the childit'n being required to 
attend school, the mothers cannot have the benefit of any 
earnings which otherwise the children might obtain.” * And 

though the Central Authority refused, in 1877, to make 

• • 

^ Circular oi 2ufl December 1871, in I'iibt Aunual KejR»rl, 1871-2, |>. 67. 
The iiijuriouB resulta of this policy weie reiwteil by Mr. Culley, Mf hi» Ro|)ort 
in Tliird .Annual Report, 1873-4, ]». 7-1. On tl»e other ham! Mr. Ixmgloy 
proferrod the “olfer of the House " to widows, in order to make their dcM'oaaod 
l^uabands provident. “The condition of a \\i<low with a largo family,” ifkid 
Mr. IjOiigley, “ liowevcr deploiable it umionbtedly is, is one of Die ordinary 
contingeiiues of human circumHtance.s, which may, in soino degieu or other, 1 h^ 
provided against equally with sickness, or accident, or otlicr bereavement. . . . 
A man in receipt of regular weekly wages may bo laiily called upon to secure 
his widow if [un]ablo to work for her living, against dei>endenre upon Poor Law- 
relief ” (Mr. Loiigley's Reiwrt, in Thinl Annual Re|>ort, 1873-4, pp. 18.3, 
186 ). 

* Local (joverument Hoard to Chairman ot Ccntial Poor Law Conference, 
12th May 1877, in Seventh Annual Rc|K)rt, 1877-8, p. 66. Some of the 
inspectors altogether disapproval of the jsdicy of taking the children into tlie 
w'orkhouso (see, for instance, Mr. Gulley’s Rcjwrt, in Tliird Annual Reiiort, 
1873-4, ]). 74^. One iii8{)Cctor, at least, realised the connoctioii of the 
destitution due to widowhood with the absence ^ comjKjnsalion for accidents 
and industrial diseases among workmen. “ Male life, at least, is longer in the 
rural than in the manufacturing, mining, and seaport unions. In tho latter 
. . . male life is more frequently cut short by illness or accident arising from 
the nature of the employment. . . . The projKirtion of children (exclusive of 
orphans) to ifldow's . . . varies front 0 4 8 in the lairolyVgricnltural union of 
Bedale to 2*30 in the manufacturing and shipbuilding district of Jarrow. . . . 

I found ... on examining the leturns from the ditl'ereni relief districts that 
the highest i^te of mortality amongst husbands prevailed in tho inland portion 
of the union, a ftate of things which the relieving olheers attributed to accidents 
in shipbuilding yards and the uiiwholcsoroe nature of the employment in 
chemical works. In the same manner, inPTynemonth Union, I found that tho 
proportion of widows with young families mos /jonsiderably higher in tho 
mining district than in thc^town of North tShiclds. ? . . lujITe^sdale the rate 
of mortality amongst the leadminers is very great, owing, I was informed, to the 
bad ventilation of the mines ” (Mr. Gulley’s Report, in Third Annual Report, 
1878-4, fp. 72-8). We do not find Shat the jioint was followed up until the 
Woikmen's Comj^nsation Act of 19dtl. ^ 
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illegU the grant of Outdoor relief to ^‘wido'i^s within six 
months of their widowhood” — declaring, ^.ndeed, that “a 
widow, ^with^or without childfen, could not; on the death of 
her husfta^^, ih all cases be required to go into the workhouse ” 
— it was not obscurely hinted that “ it may be that the jeriod 
of six fiionth'j now allowed ^is too lorig,” and that “ the guardians 
should exercise their discretion in dealing v’ith each case 
according to its merits.”^ The , example, of the Bradfield 
Unio^i, wfiere “the widow’s month” had, since about 1873, 
been substituted for “the widow’s six months,” was always 
being commended to boards of guardians by the inspectorate. 
Moreover, in the Metropolis, at Manchester, at Birmingham, 
and various other places, it was strongly recommended in 
these years that outdoor relief to able-bodied independent 
women should be given only with a labour test ; which might 
be (as at Manchester) “ the enforced silence and order of the 
needle-room,” where the women, at any rate, learnt to knit, 
and sew, and darn a stocking, or, as at Birmingham and Poplar, 
what Mr. Corbett called “ the comparative licence and 
desultory work of the ordinary oakum room.” * The task of 
oakum picking was eventually preferred by the Central 
Authority, and, down to the last decade of the century, it was 
this that was recommended to boards of guardians. Tlie 
effect of this long-continued and persistent pressure for the 
first twenty years of the Local Government Board, without 
any alteration in the legal status of women by order or 
statute, is seen in the statistics of outdoor relief. The able- 
bodied women getting outdoor relief on 1st January 1871, 
numbered 116,407.® On 1st January 1892, they had^been 
brought down to 63,571, the reduction having been principally 
in : (a) wives of, able-bodied men ; {b) single women without 
children ; and (c) wives of men in gaol, in the Army, Navy, 
etc., or otherwise absent. But the number of widows on 

* Ixtoal Governinent Board to Chaiiman of Central Poor Law Conference, 
12th May 1877, in Seventh Annual Report, 1877-8, np. 66-6. We find the 
policy of reducing “ the wif*ow’a six luonths " suggested by Mr. Corbett in 1869. 
At the Conference of East End Guardians summoned by him, it was agreed “that 
the widows with« it ohildr^ should,.a8 a rule, after » {period not exc^ing three 
months from the oommcnceiucut of tlieir widowhood, be relieved only in the work- 
house" (Mr. Corbett's Report of 10th August 1871 ; as reprinted by the Central 
Authority for official circulation, February' 1873). * 7&td. 

’ Twenty-third Annual Report of the i^oor Law Board, 1870-1, p. 874. 
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outdoor relief had abo beeu reduced from 53,502 in lvS73 to 
36,627 on Ist Jjftiuary 1892.^ 

After 1885, though* some oT the inspectors to 

recommend* witli legard to women, the strict policy tjf 187 V 
the Local Governnient Hoard itsedf so far as we can discover, 
reverted to silenc** on the point, and gave no advice.. 

iA -’^Children 
(i.) On Ontdoor ltduf 

There seems to have he(*n, so far as rt'gavds children, no 
explicit change in p(»liey in 1871. To takt* tirst the 336,870 
children under sixteen who were on outdoor relief on 1st 
January 1871® — almost exactly one-tliird of the aggregate 
pauperism — we see^ continued tlie same ignoring of their 
general condition. We do not find that the insjiectors ever 
investigated what was happening to these children or that the 
Central Authority ever made any olfKaal impiiry, still less issued 
any order, on tiie subject. The general policy of restricting out- 
door reli^if, wliich we have sullicieutly described, bad incidentally 
the effect, in the 00111*80 of twenty year.s, of reducing the number 
of children on outdoor relief by nearly one-half.* 

On one point, indeed, that of education, us wo have seen, 
Parliament had explicitly over-ridden the implied contention 
that the Poor Ijiw Authorities had no respoimihility for the 
welfare of the cliildren on outdoor relief. The policy of 
Denison’s Aci- of 1855, which had been comparatively little 
acted upon, was extemied in 1873 so as To make it compulsory 
on bo»’ds of guardians to sec that such children between five 
and thirteen were regularly at 8< hooL® The guardians were 

0 • • 

* Third Annual Reywrt of tho Local CovcniinBnt'Iioard, 1873-4, p. 688 ; 

Twenty-first Annual Ri jKot, 1891 -2, p. 366. 

* It is, however, to Ijc iiote<l that in tho model rules which the most 
zealous inspeCiOrs were j^rcsKing on lioardH of Guardians in 1902 — heroin 
differing from the*much commended Mam^iester rules of 1876*— the widow with 
only one child is reof)gsiae<l as a fit case ‘for outdoor relief (Mr. Preston - 
Thomas's Report, in Thirty-Second Annual Kcfiort, 1952-3, p. 100). 

* Twenty-third Annual Rc|)ort of the IW I.aw IJoy*!, 1870 71, p. 878. 

* On Ist January 1893| the 336,870 Children of 1871 ^ail fallen to 
177, 24.6, probably the lowest figure of the whole seventy years (fwenty-first 
Annual Rejs>rt of the rx»cal Goveriiineiit Board, 1891-2, p. 30.6). 

^ 36 A^37 Vic. c. 86, sec. 3 (KIc||||l^)tary Education Act 1873); 39 k 40 
Vic. c. 79, sec. 40 (Elementary Education Act^876); 43 k 44 Vic. 0 . 28, 
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even required to pay the sclioql fees» for children — even 
ille^timate children — ipho were not paupelrs, if they needed 
this, a»d parents did not thereby become paupers.^ We 
fiyee the\Cjentral ^Authority communicating these decisions 
of the Legislature witho<it comment, and the bga^ds of 
guardians ^ currying them out as they chose;® sometimes even 
taking it upon themselves to petition the Ediication Depart- 
inent to ^relax the requirement schoolftig after twelve, as 
being hard on the parent, useless to the child, and leading to 
*‘much necessary work being left undone,” especially “the 
eradication of pernicious weeds.” ^ 

We ,may see further * imposition of responsibility on the 
boards of gutw’dians for the well-being of the children of the 
poor, in the series of Acts for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. , Already in 1868 boards of guardians had been 
expressly directed by statute to institute proceedings against 
parents who neglected their children.^ In 1888 the Central 
Authority reminded the guardians of the power they had thus 
had for twenty years, without often making use of it.*^ In 
1889 Parliament enacted that any person having the custody 
of a child under sixteen who “ wilfully ill-treats, neglects, 
abandons, or exposes such child, or causes or procures such 
child to be ill-treated, neglected, abandoned, or exposed, in a 
manner likely to cause such child unnecessary suffering or 
injury to its health, shall be guilty of a misdemeanour,” and 
that the guardians might, “ out of the funds under their control, 
pay the reasonable costs and expenses of any proceedings" 
which they direct to^^be taken. They were not definitely re- 
quired to take such proceedings, but Parliament laid tin duty 
upon them to do so. The Act of 1894 made the provisions 
more explicit, and defined injury to health so a? to include 

sec. 5 (Elementary Education Act 1880). It was held in 1877 that the 
guardians might, if they chose, pay, besides the school fee, also for books and 
stationery {SeUciiom from the Corresi>07uience of the Local Q^tvertment Board^ 
vol. i. 1880, p. 49). 

^ 39 Jfc 40 Vio. 0 . 79, sec. 10 (Elementary Education Act 1876). 

* Circulars of 80th Dwember 1878 and 30th December 1876, in Third 
Annual Report 1873'4,:^p. 4-7, and Sixth Annual Report, 1876-7, pp. 23-6 ; 
MS. Minut^, mkewell B^rdofCdardians, 12th Jalluary and 9th February 1874. 

s Ibid. 90th August 1880. 

* 81 A 82 Yic.'^o. 122, sec. 87 (Poor Law Amendment Act 1868). 

* Circular of 31st Dumber 1888, fn Eighteenth Annual Report, 1888-9, 

p. 106. 
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“ injury to or lo^ of sight, or hearing, or limb, or orgUQ of 
the body, and any mental derangpmenfi” * 

These statutes were applicable, among io the 

170,000 cliildren on outdoor rc'ief, many of weits 

plainly anderfcd, housed in gisanilary conditions, J'alf-clpthed, 
and generally treaujd in a manner “ likely to cause injury ” to 
their health ; b^t we do n^t find that fhe boards of guardians 
realised the great increase ^)f power and responsibility thus 
entrust^'d to them. The Central Authority, which obsA’ved 
mildly that Parliament evidently iiieunt the guardians to in- 
stitute proceedings, did not point out to them the applicability 
of the new statutes to the children on outdoor relief ; and the 
boards of guardians, so far as we can ascertain, seldom or 
never acted on them. In 1904, accordingly, the power to 
pay the exj)enses of prosecution was transferiied to county and 
borough authorities, so that the guardians ceased to be 
responsible for taking proceedings ; but the workhouse remains 
a "place of safety” to which a constable or other person 
aillhorised by a Justice may take a ehild, the guardians are 
requireik to provide for the reception of any child so brought 
to the workhouse, and the inasteT is hound to admit such ehild 
if there is sulTicicnt accommodati(ui.^ 

After 1890 we find the responsiltility of the Poor Law 
authorities for all the outdoor paupetrs beginning to be 
recognised by the inspectorate. "The absolute responsibility 
of the guardians for the material well-being of every one wlio 
is in receipt of outdoor relief,”^ said ]Mr. JJavy in 1893, had 
been officially recognised by the Dislfict Xunnes Order, to 
whichf we shall recur. " If any ndief ut all is given to an 
applicant,” Mr, Davy laid it down, " it is the jjlaiii duty of the 
guardians take precautions tft insure that* . . *. the pauper is 
sufficiently fed, clothed, and lodged.” ^ This was notoriously 
not the case in many unions^ the children especially being in 
an evil plight? " In many unions,” said Mr. Paldwyn Fleming, 
in 1891, "the relienring officer anj the inspector of nuisances 
could show guardians cases . . . wbew^ large families are 

* 52 4k 63 Vic. c. 44, “secs. 1, 12 (1889)’; 67 A 68 \*c. ,c. 41, sec. 1 

(1894); CiroaUr of 30th September 1889, in Ninetecnih Annual Report, 
1889-90, 4 »p. 92-6. • * 4 Edw. VII. c. 16, sec. 6. 

* Mr. DaTy’s Report, in Tventj-HIcoi^ Annual Report, 1892-8, p. 72. 

* Jbid, ^ 
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living in cottages too small for thfem, and the accommodation 
is in almost every resjifect unsatisfactory, where the children 
have iittW^kit rags to cover them by day or night, where 
glfchool attendance is avoided to the utmost, where the 
feeding onh just escapes .itarva^^ion, where the physJckl and 
moral edtfcation of the 'children are equally impracticable, 
wjiere infant life is oW constant struggle with misery and 
privation^’' The demoralising a*3sociation of the outdoor 
pauper children with the pay-station was specially deiiounced 
by another inspector. “ What," he said, “ is the sense, I would 
dsk — I do .‘usk in board rooms — of all this trouble and outlay 
to put Mie children into cottage homes or scattered homes, 
to keep tlieni^ in fact, altogether away from the workhouse, if 
while doing all this the very same authority permit the 
precisely sfmilar children of the outdoo: poor to haunt the 
p*ay-8tations, to hang about workhouse gates, or to sit mixed 
up in waiting-rooms with adult paupers. . . . The children, 
early in life, often at times when they ought to be at school, 
have their eyes opened to the facility with which by exaggerat- 
ing your impecunious condition, 2a. 6d. or 3s. a week* can be 
got without the labour of earning it. . . . The master of one 
of the board schools had written . . , to complain that three 
children systematically were kept from school on a particular 
day of the week for the purpose of drawing relief due to their 
liarents," ^ 

We cannot find, however, any order, minute, or circular 
explicitly taking official cognisance of the condition of these 
children (except in respect of the statutory requirement of 
school attendance); nor do the boards of guardians seem to 
have taken any trouble to inquire into their condition. In 
1901 the Central Authority had reported to it, at its special 
request (in connection with the adequacy of the amount 
granted, especially for the aged); the amounts usually given 
in outdoor relief. In the m'ajority of unions It must then 
have appeared that the amomnt allowed for the support of each 
child on outdoor relief Vas either the Is. and one loaf per 

1 Mr. BJdwyn (Fleming’s Report, in Twentieth Annnal Report, 1890*1, 

p. 222. 

> Mr. Kennedy’s Report, in T venty* eighth Annual Report, 1898*9, 
pp. 168*9, 
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week, which had^had the sanction of Mr. Corbett in 186 5 / or 
frequently Is. 6d. per wjek. Tl^ Bradford Board of Guardians, 
however, if no other, reported that it allowed ife d^rving 
widows with dependent children 43. for tlw first thfld, Ss. Ibr 
the second, and 28. for each addi.ional child (besides JSs. for 
the mother herself).^ We do not find that any cfiicial view 
has been ixpressc,^ ps to fins diversity! 

At the very end of the porio<l we find rarliament suddenly 
in8isti..»g op the I'esponsihiliiy of the boards of giiardiafis foi 
the condition, not only of the children on outdoor relief, but 
of all children in .so far as .sufficiency of food is concernotl. 
By the Act of 1906 special ]>rovision is made for children at 
school who are in need of food. This Act, embodied in a 
General Order, was communicated to boards of guardians in a 
circular which exidaiiis the exact degree of lesponsibility 
which, in the opinion of the (’entral Authority, Tarliament IfUs 
thereby imposed on them. A parent i.s hound to supply his 
children with necessary food, and if he is unable to do so 
s*lioiild apply to the guardiaii.s for help. When a father, 
being Jtble to supply food, neglects to do so, or being unable 
neglects to apply to the guaidiaiis, so that the child is under- 
fed, a “ 8i>ecial ap])licatioii *’ on l)ebalf of the child may be 
made to the guardians or relieving olliccr “ by the managers, 
or by a teacher duly em|>owered by the managers, of a public 
elementary school, or by an olliccr duly empowered by th“ 
local education authority.” If the food is urgently neede< 
it is to be supplied at once, as a loan to the fatlier, and h 
is to be informed as soon a.s i)o.S'<ib]e that it lias been so given 
When there is no sucli urgency, tlie father is to be infonne( 
that food will be supplied before it is given, that ho mai 
have the ^opportunity of |noviding it hifiiself; and tlu 
guardians are to inquire whether the need is due to habitna 
neglect ; i^ it is so, the relief shall (and in any case it may 
be given on Wn. • 

Whenever relfef under this •order i^ given on loan, tin 
guardians are obliged to take proceedings for its recovery, 
unless the Local Gbvemment Board special!/ approves of 

* Mr. Corbetfi Report of 10 th August 1871, m repiiiitcd by the Centril 
Authoril^r in 187S for official circulaySn. 

• Bradford Union to Local Goverwarnt Board, 26th January 1901 (MS. 
aroluTM, Bradford Board of Guanyana). 
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their^ not doing so, which, approval would only be obtainable 
in very special circuii)8fcance{b e.g. if it were obviously im- 
possibl^to ^ec/>ver the amount. It is held to be particularly 
important ^ t/.iat theae proceedings should always be taken, as 
they are the only means of safeguarding against abuse, ^or the 
rule that, a; a condition of relief, the able-bodied father must 
enter the workhouse or be set to work ,bv ‘'he gu^sirdians is 
specially abrogated in cases und^r this order, as being in- 
applicable to dibem. The order does not apply to, anj^ child 
who is blind or deaf and dumb, nor in the case of any relative 
except the father, nor if the child is not resident with the 
father. Kelief is not to be ordered on a “ special application ” 
for a longer period than one month. “Where a special 
application is renewed within a short time, say six months, 
after the expiration of the period for whic^'i the relief has been 
given, and further relief has to be allowed, or where within 
this period special application is made and relief is given in 
respect of some other member of the same family, .and the 
cause of the application is the habitual neglect of the father to 
provide food, the Board think that the guardians should con- 
sider whether the case is one in which proceedings could be 
taken against the father, eitlier under the Vagrancy Act 
1824, or the Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act 1904." 

Finally, the Board “trust that the boards of guardians, 
particularly those of populous unions in which cases of 
under-fed children more frequently occur, will endeavour to 
‘ co-operate with the local education authorities in dealing with 
really necessitous coses, whilst exercising due discrimination so 
as to avoid the pauperisation and consequent disfranchisement 
of parents who ought not to be brought under the Poor Law." ^ 
The number of outdoor pauper children is now sbghtly more 
than in 1892, there being on 1st January 1906, 179,870 
such, 96,804 being widows* children, 72,721 children, with both 
parents or with fathers only, and 10,345 having no parents.* 
Turning now to fhe much smaller number of children in 
Poor Law institutions^ of whom there were on January Ist 
1871, 55,8d2® (together with a very small number “boarded 

1 Circular ^of 27lh April 1905, in Thirtj>fifth Annual Report, lOOS-S, 
pp. 817*20. 

* Thirty-fifth Annual Report, 190M, p. cxxxi. 

* Twenty-third Annual KepOi. of the Poor Law Board, 1870-71, p. 874. 
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out”), we see similar continuity of policy in the Central 
Authority, but in these cases it js continuity in the polic/ of a 
constant enlai^ement of responsibility, and 0 ^ a steyidy im- 
provement* in the provision.^ 

(ii.) In Poor Law School* 

• 9 

The tnain pivoccupatiqp of the Central Authority since 
1871, so far as children are concerned, has been the increase, 
progressive improvement, and novel developmeiit of the Poor 
Law school entirely removed from the workhouse* I’he 
recommendations and incitements to boards of guardians "to 
remove from the workhouse the healthy children of school 
age are incessant down to 1900.* Such children are ordinarily 
accommodated in Pour Law schools, either district schools, 
where these exist, •(jr much inon*. frc(juenlJy “ separated ” or 
“ workhouse schools,” which may l>e of tlio old aggregated t 3 fi)e, 
or ‘‘cottage homes” or “scattered homes.” The dramatic 
jchange’frora the views of I 80 O is the abandonment of .the 
“ district school.” The aggregated type, held in such estc'cm 
previously to 1871, fell gradually into disfavour, and is now 

^ There aie few statutory provisuuiH of thi» period wliicli allect the institu- 
tional treatment of children, and these few flc-al simply with linanoial questions. 
It is worth noting, however, that they tend t4) improve accommodation, as 
they facilitate increased expendiluic, by allowing a larger suin to ho raised 
for building, fitting up, and furnibhing Metrojxditan Disiiict Schools (Ptior Ijiiw 
L oans Act 1872, 35 Vic. c. 2, spc. I), and hy allowing the expenses of 
maintenance in a certified school to Im^ jiaid up to any limit to be fixo<l by the 
Ixical Qovemmeiit Board ; and jn<»vi<ie against overcrowding by allowing iiq 
repayment from the common jioor fund m resj^ct of children in a school in 
Mceas of a maximum number lixe<l for the sctiool by Uio IkmiixI. TJio 8|>ecial 
pro\^ioD8 for the education of di Icetive children will lie considered umler the 
neading “Defectives." 

* In his Report for 1898, the ins|)ceior of Poor Law schools for the six 
northern cfiiuties describes the changes of the jirccedang thirty-seven years. 
In 1871-5 there were seventy-four unions, having (xmsidcrable numbers of 
children, which educated them all in schools uithin the workhouse walls. Four 
had distinct schools, but 011 the worhlionse jironiises ; and four only had 
entirely separate schools. In 1898, lyily one union had workhouse schools for 
girls and two for boys ; tlircc had dispnet schools, but on the workhouse 
premises ; with half-l-dozcn others with similar arrangements for part of the 
children, or for the children awaiting transjpr only. Elsewhere the children 
were in entirely separate schools or oo^tage homws, or removed to certided 
schools; or in scattered homes or boards out (Mr. iffoziey's Report, in 
Twen^-eighth Annual Report, 1898-9, p. 183). • • 

’ The last in the published doo^ente seems to be the incidental reference* 
in the Ciroolar of 4th August 1900»as |p the aged and deserving poor (Thirtieth 
Annnal Report, 1900-1, p. 18). 
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known as the “barrack, school” ^ Alrdady in 1871 Mr. 
Corliett was criticising tiiese ^hools as being far too large (as 
well asy,tooWi^iscriminate in the kind of children admitted) 
to be rdaUy sugcessful.^ After repeated outbreaks of 
malignant ^plithalmia, an^ coi^tinued experience of’ the 
mental dn^backs, especially of the large girls’ schools, the 
Central Autliority abanUoned its p(ilicy, ’ presently came 
to decline *to sanction proposals Which would have the effect 
of "extending^ tlie large scliools in the Metropolis an^. . . . 
most readily [to] entertain any proposals for applying to 
otJier purposes any of these large buildings, subject to other 
provision pf a suitable character being made for the children.” * 
The barrack school system grew up out of the five Metropolitan 
school districts ; these also therefore shared in the condemna- 
tion, and in li809 [wo had been dissolved.^ 

0 A “ separate school ” belonging to a single union or separate 
parisli would naturally be much smaller than a district school, 
but n(|Jthing is said as to the merits or demerit^ of an 
aggregated school of moderate si/.e. The method which seems 
to have won the approval of the Central Authority is tliat of 
“ cottage homes,” or the “ block system,” under which children 
are grouped in bodies of not more than twenty-five or thirty 
in separate houses on a coininoii ground of considerable 
acreage, and with suitable coininon buildings, such as baths, 
chapels, etc., under the supervision, not only of “house- 
mothers,” but also of a superintendent of the whole. Since 
•1894 the Board have constantly approved the 'erection of 
schools on this plan ; l^hey always require that the cottage 
homes should be entirely separated from the workhouse. The 
outstanding feature of this system is the great expense.* 

An alternative pjan is that ' of scattered hohies,” i.c. 
cottages taken here and there throughout the union, not 

* Mr. Corlwtt's Reiwt of 10th Augusts 1871. 

^ HawKird^ Ist Fobniary 1897, vol. 45, p. 904. 

® IbUL 2ad June 1899, voL 72, p. 1558. The process of discoveiy of the orils 
of these large schools may be int^estingly traced in the annual reports of the 
L.O.B. Inspectors of Poor L«w' Schools from 1871 to 1896 ; the Bspvri o» the 
Health MttropolVan Pauper by J. H. Brid^, 1890 ; and Report of 

/he Committee on Poor Law Schools, 1896. 

f 4 The "cottage homes” required speoia) orders widely differing fronq those 
for the "bamude schools”; ms, for instance, tl\^t for the Manton Qraen 
Cottage Homes of the Birminghan^iJnton of 8th November 1879. 
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adjacent to each other, ’vherein tlie children live under the 
care of matrons or foster pajenta,*and whence they attend 
the public eleraentar^ schools. In some ct^^ee tl^ results 
of this system have been good, but tl\e Cent|ai Authority 
recdv^d reports of certaiI^case» of bad mann^ement, wliich 
made it cautioin in regard to othe/ proposals in that direction. 
Tlie adaption '{ the sjstem in Ciftiiborwell was sanctioned 
on the condilions that the*guardiau3 could satisfy Jthe Central 
Authpritj that they could get })roper houses for the soattered ‘ 
homes, and also that they could be quite, sure of having an 
adequate system of ins}>eetion.* 

Notwithstanding tlie great exjKmse of these highly elabor- 
ated boarding-schools for the indoor paujier boys and girls — 
an expense reaching between £100 and £200 capital, and 
between £20 and*£r)0 annual maintenance, fopi each child — 
we sec the Centrat Authority constantly ])re88ing for Uieir 
multiplication. The very idea of “less (eligibility” has been 
forgottyn by the inspectois. To quote one of tlumi in 1902 ; 

• “ The number and natun* of obstacles (to the removal of 
chikken from the workhouse) conjured up in the minds of 
many of the country guardians is,” he says, “ quite, surprising. 
One idea, which proves a great stumbling-block, is that the 
children will be put in a position above tbeir deserts, and 
above that of the cliildren living in their own homes with 
their parents.” 

On Ist January 1006, the total number of children in 
“district or separate s(;hools’' wiis no more than ]2,89.‘t, 
whilst in “cottage and cUher home?'” there were 14,590; 
and 11,368 were in other institutions (mostly certili(}d in- 
dustrial schools, conducted by philanthropic committees not 
for profif).* 

* Local Government Board to Cainljerwnll Union. The Sheffield “Bcattered 

Homes” were described in Mr. lv‘nn«-<Iy‘s Rcpoit, in tlm Twej»ty>third Animal 
Report, p. 138. Tln-y w{;r« fas “isolated homes”) reffulat^jd by^ 

Special Orders of 4th November 1890, 23itl hVbnmry 1898, and 7th February 
1906. • .* ^ 

* Mr. Hervey’s Report, in Tbirty-hiht Annual Rejiort, 1901-2, p. 80. 

* Thirty-fifth Annual Report, 190.V6, p. CMii, The wlicy of placing 
children out in private venture homes ntn for profit fth^ old “farming" 
system) was not wholly given up. In 1874 the Central Authority decide^, 
to “withdraw from the almost nominal supervision” which it had exercised 
over the privato venture |easid6dhoi|^ for children ; and to leave these, as 
certified schools, entirely to the supervise of such boards of guardians at 
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(iii.) The Workhouse* Children 

t. 

Notwithstanding the desire of the' Central Authority to 
rerpove th^^ children from the workhouses, there remained 
on Ist January fOOB no fewer than 21,526 in ^these 
institutions^^ ^ The Central .Authrfity has, for. instance, never 
objected to the retention dii workhouses of chjKi'en of tender 
years, or of children of any age, in the interval before they can 
be sent to school. In 1889, indeed, it was especially forbidden 
to send children to separate schools under the age of three.^ 
Though no alteration has been made in the General Con- 
solidated Order of 1847, by which the internal economy of 
the workhouse professedly governed, the Central Authority 
laid it down in 1895 that “in every workhouse in which 
there arc sevepl children too young to attend school, a separate 
nursery — dry, spacious, light, and well ventilated — should be 
provided, and should be suitably furnished.” ® 

The children are always to be under the supervision of 
paid odicers, a recommendation made in the days of tKe Poor 
Law Board, but still up to 1895 frequently urged — shewing 
that at any rate till then it had not been ellectively insisted 
on. Even in that year the Board had to write : “ In no case 
should the care of young children bo entmsted to inferior or 
weak-minded inmates” — a qualification which weakens the 
force of the prohibition of the use of paupers at all. “ Unless 
young children are placed under responsible supervision they 
cannot be said to be 'properly taken care of'”;* and again, 

dto$» to make use of thorn, tli% }>aynient8 lieing classed as non-resident relief 
(Circular of May 1874, in LtKai Government CJirmiele, 23rd May 1874, p. 
384). Yft a Special Order of 17th September 1879 regulated the admission 
of i)auper children to the Metropolitan Intlrraary for Children, Margate (John 
Weekly, proprietor). Others of 29th Noveml)or 1880 and 80th i^une 1880, 
did the same for the Downlands Seaside Intinnary for Children, Rottingdean 
(J. F. Landguist, proprietor). In 1889, the North Surrey ^bool District 
established a Convalesoent Home of its own at Broadstairs (Special Orders 
^of 8th February 1889 aud 17th October 1891). , 

* Thirty-fifth Annual Report, 1906-6, p. exxx. This includes a comparatiyely 
small numW of sick children in Poor JiSw infirmaries. 

* General Order of 22nd Jhly 1^89 (as to Metropolis) ; and of 10th February 

1899 (to all unions). In ^J878, indeed, the North Surrey District School 
had reftisod to i0<4‘iyo children undeV four, and the* Central Authority had 
Reclined to interfere {Sdatimis from the Correspondent of the Local Qovenr 
rnttUBoardy vol. i. 1880, p. 178). ^ ^ 

’ Memorandum, Duties of Visiting^Committees," June 1895, in Twen^- 
fifth Annual Report, 1895-0, p. 15^ « Ihid, 
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more generally, all children in workholises should be under the 
charge of officeft, either industrial *tjpainerB or caretakei’S, and 
should not be left to* the clufrge of adult paupers/’ ^ Tlie 
medical tfBcer is resix>n8ible for the children's jiealth, i^nd 
witl4 ^ view to the prevention of dise^e he is expected to 
inspect them, wliethcr the^are*ijl or not, “fi%juenlly and 
individually. ■V“. thi^ connection# may be mentioned a 
“ Meraorindum rehftivo t<‘ Vi>hthalmia of New-lK)rn Childrefi,” * 
in wjiich the Board re(]iu‘.sioil medical officers to givp each 
nurse or •midwife acting under their directions such -written 
instructions as they might deem necessar}’ in order to give 
effect to tlie recoinmendatituis of tlie Koyal Commission on the 
subject. In 1882 (he Central Autluuily refused to sanction 
any women’s committee;^ but liy 1807 the guardians were 
urged to appoint womcu'.s committees ,for tlie supervision of 
the women and chiUlreii in the workhouse.* 

It is interesting to tracts the growth of opinion with regard 
to the provision for the children of means of enjoyment. For 
• half a century after 1884 the Central Authority allowed no 
toys whatever for all its tens of thousands of indoor children 
of alf ages. An auditor iu 1888 disallowed sums spent on 
toys for sick children, and Mr. Ilibbert was questioned in 
Parliament. He said “ thei’e have been similar disallowances 
previously, and the I/)cal Goveriiiiieiit Board, while relieving 
the peraons surcharged of their liability, have held that 
expenditure of this character should be defrayed by private 
liberality, rather than out of rates compulsorily levied.” The 
disallowances had therefore hither*^ been confirmed, the 
payments being thus decided to be actually illegal, “The 
subject/' coutiiiued Mr. Ilibbert, “had been considered in 
connectiiMi with the recenj. surcharge, ami, it is proposed to 
hold that the expenditure wjts within die legal jwwers of the 
guardians, and the auditor will Ije communicated with, with 
a view ib » reversal of his dfcision/'^ It i.s not clear which, 

• • 

* OirculAT Letter, 29th January in Twenty -fifth Annual Rejiort, 

1895-fl, p. 110. • . 

* June 1897, in Twauty aoveiith Annual Kepoil, 1897*|, p, 24. 

* SdteUom fnm the Cerretpondenee of we Local Oovcmmerit Board, vol. iL 

1888, p. 258. • I 

*€bid, toL iii 1888. p. 55 i*/fanMrd, 13th March 18«3, vol. 277, p. 
865. 
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of these conflicting deciMons of the Central Authority was in 
accordance with law. , ' 

In 1891 the Board wrote: “The supply of illustrated 
bo^ks and^ ^periodicals of children is especially ‘desirabla 
Admirable publications of this class can now be obtai^e^d at 
a very 'small' cost, and wlijpie it {appears to j)e necessary an 
expenditure by the guardians for this purposg^ohould, in the 
Board’s opinion, be urged upon th^jn. Tne question of the 
< provisj^ou of bats, balls, skipping-ropes, etc., for the chjjdren 
and toys for the infants, is also one which the Board are 
desirous should receive the attention of the inspectors on the 
occasion of their inspections of the workhouses.” ^ 

“Special care should be taken that a suflicient part of 
each day is set apart for recreation only, and that the children 
should bo allowed to., take exercise frequently outside the 
workhouse premises, and that they shouM be encouiaged in 
healthy games of all sorts.” ^ The guardians were allowed to 
take girls from the l\)rest Gate Schools to see the sights of 
London, provided the places visited were approved by the 
school inspector,® and also to pay a donation to the funds of 
a Band of Hope, when the Boor Law children were allowed to 
share in the work of the society.^ 

In recent years, we see the inspectorate urging that even 
children of tender yeara ought not to live in the workhouse. 
This is a new idea which has not yet received more formal 
endorsement. As children under three may not, by the 
Central Authority’s own order of 10th February 1899, be 
sent to a separate Poor T*aw school, there is as yet no place for 
them but the workhouse. “ Nothing has been said,” obser^’^ed 
Mr. Jeiiiier Fust, in 1901, “about the nursery children, at 
present retained a{ the workhouse (ill three years olcL or even 
more, though the case of these requires attention as much as 
that of the older ones. They are almost always largely under 
,^,the care of inmates, and the conditions are seldom improved 
even when these inmates are their own mothers ... I 

* Circular, “Supply of hooks. Newspapers, eta,” 23rd January 1891, in 
Report of Royal Commissioikpri the Aged Poor, 1896, vol. iii. No. C.7684, ii. 
p. 967 ; Twenti(j;h 'Annual Report^ 1390-1, p. xa 

* Circular Letter of 29th January 1896, on “Workhouse Administration,’' 
in Twenty- fifth Annual' Report, 1895-6, p. 110. 

* Local Qcmrimurd Chronicle^ 18th /^uguft 1900, p. 841. 

« Ibid. 14th June 1902, p. 6 I 4 . " 
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sannot but think that nursery homes ^ith trained niirse!^ as 
foster-mothera should form part of^ the equipment oh all 
jottage homes, or, if a separate teceiving liome be established, 
the nursery cliildren might conveniently be plAied there, tlje 
removal from the workhouse not being delayed Ixiyond the 
perioJ when a child is able ^wall.”* * * 

With rega d to the ^eiiucation oj the older Vorkhouse 
diildrcn the (. .‘HtflOil Autjn^ity has changed its policy. It 
loes not actuiilly forbid the guardians to arrange for a sphool 
yvithin*tho» workhouse, which was the policy of 1850. lint 
.he plan now favoured is to s«‘nd tlieni out to the public 
jlomeiitary schools, as is also done wlieii tliey are placed 
n scattei^Mi homes. At first the Central Authority only 
sanctioned this course with reluctance, only when the number 
if such children wa.s small, and witli spt;^*ial recommendations 
IS to the appointiiicflt* of (dliciTs to RujuTvisfi the children out 
jf school hours and impart indu.'^tiial training.*^ In the case 
)f one union, they “ urged the guardians to reconsider the 
mest ion, 'with a view to the appoint men t either of a caretaker 
)f the children or a poit(‘r, who could give that attention to 
die bo}^ w'hen in the w’^uklionse whicli w'as of such irnport- 
mce to their future welfare,”® Later, perhaps, When the 
principle of paid “ caretakers ” had become more fully accepUnl, 
/he Central Authority gave the system much more hearty 
support, noted its juovalence with satisfac’.tion, and considered 
t highly dtisirablo that children in Poor Law establishments 
ihould thus be given opporUinilies of mixing wdth other 
diildrcn. ^ 

\yheu there is a choice of elementary schools, each child 
ihould be sent to the one conducted according to its own 
’cligious erged, and it was also rec(»mmended ^lat the children 
ihould be sent out to Sunday hcIhsjIs of Iheir own dcnoiniua- 
ion. This denomination is ordinarily tliat of the child's 
parents, but if the religion is not known, he is to be brought 
ip in the Church o^f Englan<i : * if Ilie father changes his creed, 
/hat of the child changes also.® * • 

* Mr. Jenner Fust's in Thirtieth ^nnuaf p. 147. 

* Local OovcrnmcfU Chronicle, 22ud Juno 1878, p. 489. 

* Hansard, 6th SeptenilKjr 1886, vol. 308, p. 1816. • 

* I^cal Oovemment ChronicU, 2a<I July 1901, p. 707. 

* Ibid, 8th November 1Q02, p. ^121?. 
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*Wliile in the wdrkhouse the children are to receive 
instwction in industrial and manual work, but the Board 
resisted proposals for sending them out to work in 

L ( 

• ( • 

Subject ’to these conditions, the 21,526 children living in 

the WorkhoQse remain there topche knowledge and with the 
sanction of the Centralo Authority— at least^^kis is what the 
guardians contend, and, so far as ;j^e can discover, there is no 
order, circular, or minute to the contrary.* 

Meanwhile the guardians are pressed to bestow on them 
an amount of salaried care and expensive attention that 
surprises the more old-fashioned among them, who have not 
yet quite ‘abandoned the principle of “ less eligibility.” " One 
matter of some interest,” says Mr. Baldwyn Fleming in 1902, 
“ is the curious reluctance displayed by country guardians to 
have the childrens teeth cared for. The argument used is, 
“ The ratepayers do not take their children to the dentist, and 
why should we do so ? ” (in the case of the indoor Poor Law 
children.) ® 

^ Hansard, 2l8fc June 1888, vol. 327, pp. 809-10 ; Selections from (he 
Correspondence of the Local Oovemment Board, vol ii. 1883, p. 139. 

* We ought perhaps to add that tho Central Authority ia found putting 
pressure on hoards of guardians who refuse to make any adequate prorision for 
their children. In 1898 it is reported that, because tho Darlington Bbiurd of 
Guardians refused to make such provision, tho Central Authority had refused to 
sanction any alteration of tho workhouse whatsoever until such provision had 
been made (Local Oovemment Chrmicle, 19th February 1898, p. 176). 

The 21,628 workhouse children appear to be made up of : (a) infanta under 
throe ; (b) children between three and fourteen, scattered in groups of a dozen 
to as many os seventy in the workhouses of tho unions haring no separate 
schools of their own (in tl*p^York Workhouse there are usually about seventy 
children) ; and (c) children temporarily in tho workhouse on their way to separate 
schools, boarding-out, being apprenticed, etc. In another classification th^y are : 
(a) the newly-born infants of the women in the lying-in ward ; (6) children 
between three and fourteen, who are ori>hans or deserted ; (c) children of indoor 
paupers, who are either (i.) permanent reddents ; or (ii.) ‘*ins-ahd-outs.’’ Wo 
cannot find any expression of policy of the Central Authority with regard to any 
of these classes. In the Metropolis, it should be said, provision has been made 
for the relegation to special institutions of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, not 
only of children sufifering from ophthalmia, etc., but also of children temporarily 
remitted to the care of the guardians by tho police ("remand children "), who 
had heretofore been sent to the workhouses (Circulars of 19th January and 
6th April 1897, and General Order of 2nd April 1897, Twenty -seventh 
Annual Report, 1897-8, pp. 8-9). We do not gather that any oorrespondi^ 
provision has Dee*A made for such cliildren outside the Metropolis. 

® Mr. Baldwyn Fleming’s Rejwt in the Thirty-first Annual Report, 1901-2, 
p, 91. 
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(iv.) The JSducati&ii^of the Iiuloor Pauper OhUd 

Down to 1897 th(f Centrat Authority had^ contc vpluted 
and recogn*ised in its orders and circularp^ that pauper 
children would spend onljw about half, the sclyyol tipie in 
ordinary school subjects, th|. other half being /Jevotod to 
what was ^enplit:fc,istically*c‘iilled “ indi^^triiil training."^ This 
meant, in pnietieo, the eiiijlleynKMit of the chihlrcii in domestic 
work, gardening, memling clothes or hoots, and so on^ tho 
persons aofected as “industiial trainers” not bein^ recpiired 
to have any pedagogic ([Ualilications or power to teach, and 
being paid in fact oidy at W(«rkriicn’H rates. In 1,807, tho 
rapid abandonment of tiie half-time system* outside tho 
workhouse led to a great advatice. By tho Order of that 
year,^ which govern^ all Boor Diw sclu/ftls.^whcBier they are 
in workhouses or district or sejtarate schools, the half-time 
system is greatly disc«uiraged. Industrial training bikes a 
subordinate [tlace. The Onhu* li.xes the numl)er of hours 
(hiring wliioli the children are to be under school instructio*n, 
and provides for a ten minutes’ rest in every attendance of 
two hours or more, limits tlu* number of hours which may 
be occupied in manual or industrial work, and provides for 
one whole holiday or two half-holidays in ea(di week, in 
addition to allowing six weeks’ holidays in tho year if the 
guardians choose to grant it. One object of tho Order 
was to secure that children should not be unduly pressed 
with manual or industrial work in addition to the school 
instruction. The religious teaching re»7Tfired by any Orders 
in foi’ce is to be given in addition to the school hours. In 
1877 it had l)(‘en ordered that any time which might bo 
devoted to* drill or industrial training, (3thei> than a reoson- 

^ There was not much preten-’o of U-chim al instnicthm in the earlier Onlcrs. 
What was a'lijcd at was putting; tlio (hil'Ircn tfj woik, flmsen for its utility, 
not for its instfnetiveness (».<■. ‘liKKinR rather than gardening, mending the 
shoes of the establishi^ent rather tliau h-vning the art of shoemaking). In 
the Sjiecial Order to tho Walsall and W^^t Broin^'Wch Sehr»ol District of Ist 
July 1871, it was laid down that the children nnglit bo emp!oye<l (under certain 
circnmstanccs, wholly empkiycd) “ujK>n warks^of imfustry.”^ In an amending 
Special Order of 20th July 1893, the age was raised, but tho phrase was 
retained. • 

* Order of 30th January 1897 irf Twenty-seventh Annual Kei>ort, 1897-8, 
pp. 6-8 ; tee for its effect Thiidy-thiill Ai^ual Re|)ort, 1908-4, p. 250. 
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ablb time for needle^v^ork, in the case, of girls, should not 
be •included in the tiilie prescribed for attendance.^ The 
present Order, in more generu‘1 terms, allows school instruction 
to inAude “any of the subjects for which grants may be 
made uihler the Code of Regulations of the Education 
l)epartmen€, for the time bei)/g in force^, except cookery, 
laundry ^ork, dairy work, of cojitage gard*i^iing.” Of the 
time allowed for needlework, qo^- moi^ 'than ofte-third is 
to be spbnt in mending; the rest is to be occupied in plain 
needV'Work, knitting, and cutting out and making garments. 
When children attend school for half-time, it is preferred 
that tliey shall receive the school instruction in the morning, 
and the ‘ industrial training in tlie afternoon.^ There is now 
no superior limit to the education that may be provided 
for a pauper cliild within the proper ages. As early as 
1878 payment for the attendance of the workhouse girls 
at a school of cookery was held to be legal. Guardians are 
allowed to pay the fees for the instruction of the children 
at a technical institute when they see fit to do so,® qui^e 
irrespective of whether or not the children of the poorest 
independent labourer can get such advantages. 

It may be noted that a Special Older of 30th April 
1887 (not mentioned in the Annual Reports, or otherwise 
communicated to boards of guardians) enables the Forest 
Gate JJistrict School to allow a class of the elder girls to 
go out and buy their food, spending not more than 3s. 6d. 
a week each, and prepare it for tlieir own -consumption, 
so as to get some j^mctical experience of ordinary life. By 
another Order of 5th August 1889, the children in# this 
one school are allowed to buy their own outfits (up to £3 
10s.). We do not find that the Central Authority has yet 
made these privileges general, nor extended them to any 
other indoor pauper children.* 

a 

^ General Order “prescribing attendance” as regards workhouse schools, 
30th October 1877, in Sovontli Aiiufy^l Rei^rt, 1 877-8, *l>. 204. 

2 Circular Letter, Ist Vebmary 1897, in Twenty-seventh Annual Report, 
1897-8, p. 6. 

* tlu Corrcspfnd^itce of the Local "VovemimTil Boardy voL i, 
1880, p. 224 f Local Oovemnient Chronicle^ 80th January 1904, p. 118. 

* By a General Ofder of 20th May 1881, corporal punishment is absolutely 
forbidden in Poor Law Schools as r''gar(?8 “any female child” of any age. 
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On 1st April^l904, the responsibility for the inspection 
of the education of the Poor Scliools, and of pauper 
children in certified schools, was transferred the ^Poard 
of Education, thus reverting to the policy pr’or to 19^3.' * 

\ 

(v.) liOimhng-out^ 

The b«!ardiug-oiit systc:» was in 1871 still on its trial, 
having ])eeii authorised for scarcely a year, and the Central 
Authority ^as very guarded in expressing any ojnnion on 
its merits ; it grmlually won favour, but wliile mildly 
encouraging it the Central Autlmrity would do nothing to 
force its growth. In It) 00 it was referred to as one method 
of removing children from tin* worklnaise,* hut it was never 
thought likely to become a ]»ractieal menns^for dealing with 
the mass of pauper* children, as a siihstitute (dther fof 
ordinary outdoor reliefer for Tour Law schools.^ 

lioafding-out beyond the union had l>cen first regulated 
the (frder of 251)1 Xovember 1870. In 1877 it was 
found tliat boarding-ouL within tin* union was being lurgedy 
praeti^e<f, it being, as the (Vntral Anlbority had itself held, 
legally only ordinary out-ielief, recjuiring no sanction. This 
[ilso was then regulated hy a Ceneral Ordei.'* Poth these 
Orders were re-issued with slight moditieations in 1889, tl 
former to every union in the country, the latter to a 
Imt tlic most populous town unions. Again, in 1905, tl 
Order for boaidiiig-out beyond the union was .sliglitly alterc 
lud re-issued.^ 

The operation of these Ordens was limited to certai 
classes of children; in 1877 to those de.sertcd by thei 
parents, or whose parents we^- dead, uiuhTgoing penrd serv 
:ude, suffering from mental disease, oi- out of England ; b 
die Orders of 1889 children whose juireiits were pennanentl 
oedridden or disabled were addjjd to the list; and in 190 

rhia rule has not yet bicn made hy Ibc tf-aM of ^lucatiuii for the s- lioo 
ittonded by non-paupers nor by most looal 

* Thirty-third Annual Ilmiort, 1903-4, p. ‘j.'iO. * • 

* Circular Letter of 4th August 1900, on Deri ving I’fhr, in Tljirtiet 

Annual Rcr>ort, 1900-1901, p. 18. ' , 

5 Hansard, 8th May 1894, vol, 24, 608. 

* 10th September 1877, in Seven thsAnuJual Report, 1877-8, pp. 193*200. 

* Maemorran and LushingtoiTs /W- Law Orders second edition, 1 OO.*}, p. 1381 
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children adopted by guardians were formally included, 
as such children could previously only be boarded out if 
they wvjre al^ orplian or deserted according to the definition. 
The Central Authority refused its sanction to a‘ proposal to 
board, out the illegitimate chi^ >en of able-bodied' Tzomen 
in the wukhouse.' It was tf,vice decided that when out- 
relief is given to a child living With a p^on not legally 
liable for its support, such clfild must be considered as 
boarded out.“^ There is no age limit for boarding-out- within 
the union, but a child may not be first boarded out beyond 
the union under two, nor when over ten, unless in the same 
home with a brother or sister under that age. 

In view 'of this gradual adoption of the boarding-out 
system as a permanent form of the treatment of children 
under the ' Poor, Law, it is instructive to compare the 
requirements which the Central Autli/irity makes to ensure 
the proper maintenance of the boarded-out children with 
the policy just describe<l in respect of the clijldren on 
ordinary outdoor ndief. 

The various Orders all lay practically the same duties on 
the fosteir-pareut. He is to sign an undertaking that : “ He 
will bring up the child as one of his own children, and 
provide the child with proper food, lodging and washing, and 
endeavour to train the child in habits of truthfidness, 
obedience, personal cleaidiness and industry, as well as in 
suitable domestic and outdoor work, so far as may be 
consistent with the law; that he will take care that the 
child shall attend "auly at church or chapel according to 
the religious creed to which the child belongs, and'* shall 
attend school according to the provisions of the law for 
the time being ; that ho will provide for the proper repair 
and renewal of the child’s clothing, and that in case of the 
child’s illness he will forthwith report such illness to the 
guardians and to the boarding-out committee, and that he 
will at all times permit tlvB child to bo visited and the house 
to be inspected by aify member of the boarding-out committee^ 

* Local ^oveHment Chronitlc^ I6th August 19d2, p. 826. 

* Ibid. 27th Ai^il 1889, p. 338 ; Hansard, 2ud July 1897, vol. 60, p. 966 ; 
SdedioMfrom the Correspondence of the Local OovernmeiU Board, voL ii. 1883, 
p, 94. On the other hand, a contrax^j' decision seems to have been giren in ISSi 
{ibid. Tol. iii. 1838, p, 187). 
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and by any person specially appointed for that purj^ose* by 
the guardians ot by the Local G<^verninent Board. •The 
undertaking shall also •contain •an engagement on the part 
of the fo 8 ter-])arcnt that he will, upon the demand of ^a 
person ^ duly authorised m writing by' the txiarding-out 
committee, or by the guarchins, give up possession df the 
child.” ^ The m'k '5 undertaking is slightly difl'erent in terms, 
the chief ‘variation being ;in omission of the reference to 
“domestic and outdoor work/' because cases had occjiirred 
ill which *111080 Nvords lia<l been ]deaded as un excuse for 
overtaxing. the working capacity of the children/'^ 

Foster-parents may iicvt r bo persons in receipt of relief, 
or whose only means of support is the nllowuiice made for the 
children. Children should not, except in special cases, be 
boarded with relations, nor in any homg where tlie father is 
employed in niglitVuk; tb'-ler-paivnts einjdoved in outdoor 
work are jireferred to those occujiied in seileiilary labour.® 
They should also ())Oth, in the ease of married couples) he of 
Uie same religious creed as the child, ^ live within two miles 
from the school where the child is to attend, and within five 
miles-^ preferably three — from the liouse of some member of 
the committee. Attention is to be j^aid to decent a^lcoinmoda- 
lion in the homes, and to the separation of the sexes in the 
sleeping-rooms. Cdiildien over seven are not allowed to sleep 
in the same room with marrieil couples. No child is to be 
boarded out in a liouse where sleeping accommodation is 
afforded to an adult lodger.*’ 

'J’he number of children to be placed v. 4 »aiiy one liome was at 
first limited to two — or four, if all were brothers and sisters, — 
but it was .soon found that further restrictions were necessary 
for the pnftvenlion of overcrowding. Aeconhngly, it is ruled 
that not more than one child may he plated in a home wdierea 

child is boarded by any otlier ag«;ncy and none where there is 

• 

’ Boanlingtout without the Uiinyi Onler, 1889, in Nineteenth Aniiiml 
Rej>ort, 1889-90, p. 49. The “within the Union Order” contains soino 
mwlifications for the cisc where there in vm coTninit4*e. 

* Circular Letter, Dili Deceinlijr 1905, jn •Thirty-fifth Annual Rqtort, 

190.5-6, p. 328. ^ ^ • 

* Memoraudum of the Local Goveninieiit Board, Jun#1900. See UxaX 
Qcvtrnment Law and LegiUcUion, by tV. H. Dumsday, 1^00, p. 126. 

* Xooa/ Qovernrnent Chronidc, 31|t October 1903, p. 1070. 

® Memorandum of the I|)cal GeversTOent Boaitl, June 1900, Local Govern- 
rntnl Law and Leffislaiion, by “W^ TL Dumadr^, 1900, p. 126. 
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mol’o than one such \;hild ; no child is. to be boarded in a 
howe where, with him, Jhere would be more •than five children 
resident The clothing provided foK a boarded>out child is 
to be of a ghod, ordinary character, with no suggestion of a 
workhousb •tuiiforifi. The highly , expensive but most advan- 
tageous serf ice of de¥itistrj‘nia}^e paid for ^ by the guardians. 
The CentrSl Authority ptrongly uisapproved of-<l proposal made 
to, it, under which a child was to jM^sent Out to woi^, and earn 
wages, while the full allowance w^as still being paid ^ by the 
guardians. ‘^If a boarded-out child is eligible • under the 
Education and Factory Acts for employment, the boarding-out 
committee should report tke case to the guardians, who should 
obtain the consent of the Local Government Board to any 
proposal to relieve the child whilst in receipt of regular wages. 
A foster-parent shoujd not be permitted to allow a child to 
go to work 'for Wages unless the guardiSns, with the assent 
of the Board, have previously assented thereto.” ^ 

Prior to 1877 the Central Authority held that children 
boarded out within the union, being merely cases of outdoor 
relief, did not leipiire these precautions. From 1877 onward 
similar precautions were reipiired in their cases. * Sucli 
children became thus dilicrentiatcd from other children on out- 
door relief, oii whose behalf no such requirements are in-sisted 
on. For the bonrdc'd-out cluhircn a payment was approved 
of 4s. a week eaeh (afterwards raised to 5.s,), a sum to be 
contrasted with the Is. or Is. (Id. for each child which i.s the 
u.sual sum allowed for eaeh child on ordinary outdoor relief." 

* Liml (iinvnimt'iif. Ch^'ic^r\ 12th March 1901, p. 290. 

2 The rain cf 1;?. and one loaf f(*r tlio sii]»por( per xveck of caoli cliiM o^i out- 
door relief w.iH dolil'cratcly sanctioned, in l .''i59, by a Conterenro of Mctiopolitan 
Guardians, presided over In* Mr. Corbett (Mr. Corbett’s Kcpoitof 10th Au^fust 
1871, as reprinted for otlicial circulation in ISTS by tho Centri^l Authoiity). 
The dividing; linn bitwooij children inorety on this outdoor relief, and tliose 
“ IwarHod out” at Is. or fn. per week, it iini.'jt be rouieinbcred, is not kinship, 
but wbetber or not the peiNoii with wliom tho child lives is lo;;aIly liable for its 
inviintcnnnoo. Thus, tho j>oliey of tho Contftil Authority Inis been Viat children 
living with a stepf.ither and stcjmiotlwr, with a widower stejilathcr, with a 
widowed stepmother, or oven with ajlnothcr, a sister, an jinclo, or an aunt (none 
of whom is legally liable* for their* maintenance) re<piire all this elaborate 
supervision and protection ; \th«f oas if tho children live with their own mother 
and father, with their widbwed motker, w'ith their widower father, with any or 
•all of their grand jiaronts, or expowd to the tender mercies of a father and step- 
mother, no such su]xYvision and protection is insisted on. But although this 
is the rule, we are informed that the Gent*.d Authority, in practice, nor makes 
no difficulty, if applied to, in sanctioling^e transfer of children living with 



In equally marked contrast with ife attitude with rcgani 
to the other children on outdoor relW, the Central Authdiity 
has been vigilant to secure for the boarded-out cjiildren 
systematic •inspection. Mr. Chaplin said in Parliament: “J 
apprqyq of, and w'armly syn^mthisc with boarding-put, subject 
to one condilion. which is oi 8ur]>ossing importiuiqe, namely, 
that the insp^jctiuii of Uie children •bounlod out shall bo 
odequate aiui ed'cctivc. 1 cannot conceive a position of greater 
misery and hardship than that of some poor unfortum'.to,little 
child boarded out to some one who takes care of it, not for 
love of the,cliild, but simply for the j)urp()se of making a gain 
and a profit out of it. . . . So far fis it is possible to promote 
that adcMpnite inspection . . . and wherever it is possible to 
boaid out on these comlitions, the Hoard gives its assistaneo.” * 
Tile children hoarded within the muon are to be visited 
by the medical ollujtir quarfe-rly, whether* or not tliey a^e 
reported ill, and ])y the relieving ullieer — wlio pays the foster- 
parents at th(‘ir residence, — ordinarily weekly, and may also 
be visited ]»y the guardians or any other pimson app( anted for 
the purpose by the guardians or the Local (loverninent Hoard. 
If there is a boarding-out (lauinittee (whieli is permissive 
under the 1889 Hoardiiig-niu in Unions Onhu) *a member 
thereof must visit every six weeks; the inspection hy the 
medical officer may tlicn he disi)eiiscd with, and the system 
hecomes more nearly like that for boarding outside the union. 
Under the latter, the responsibility is thrown on the committee, 
and unless they fail the guardians are not allowial themselves 
to iiispi-et. The Local (lovernmeut T-^ard also sends an 
inspector from time t(» time, with the object of discovering 
how the committees do their work, for it is on the (dlicioncy of 
the coinmitiees that the w’holp system of bnartyiig-ouL dojiendH.'^ 
When the children are thus thorougfily supervised by the 
committees, and the committees are kejit up to their work 
by the general inspectors, tjur Hoard do not favour any 

gTAndparenta, uncles aiwl auuta, or biolli|*8 and sisteis, from the category of 
ortlinary ouMoor relief t<j the more regulated , ahd more richly endowed 
category of boarding-out It still objocU in*th^ ^oho of parents {Selections 
from the Correspondence o^lhe Local Ootrrhmegit Boards 1888, p. 187 ; 

Decisions of the Local Oovcmmcnl hoards 1903-4, by W. A. Casson, 1905, p. 78). 

* Hansard^ 8th August 1898, voL 54, p. 576, • 

* Ctcular Letter, 29th May 188|fJ in Nineteenth Annual Rcjwrt, 1889-9(7, 

pp. 86-41. • 
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furtlier inspection by the guardians. '“One of the main 
objdbts of the boardingv out system is that* pauper children 
should , become merged in &ie general population ; but if 
a, child boated out is to be examined regularly by a 
medical ma^ supervised by a conynittee of the guardi^np, and 
inspec*ted ^y a Government insp^tor, it would appear to imply 
that no confidence whatever is to bo placed in the boarding- 
out comn^ibtees under whom the oMldren are placeil, although 
for any success attending the boarding-out system it is op these 
committees tfiat we must rely.” ^ Besides, “ where children 
are boarded out by guardians at a long distance .from their 
own union or parish, it iriay often be inconvenient, except in 
the case of nifipy children being placed in the same neighbour- 
hood, for the guardians to arrange for the visitation of the 
children by fheir ovvi« oflicer as frequentlj^ as the Board deem 
indispensable, when inspection by members of the committee 
hjis ceased. It follows, therefore, that if the voluntary 
boarding-out conimittec^s should allow their vigilance or their 
interest to flag, the guardians will, in all probability, seldom 
liave any alternative but to take back the children.” “ 

The boarded-out children, thus elaborately ins])ected and 
oxpensivefy provided for, had, by 1st January 1006, slowly 
risen to 8,781;® but they were even then only one-seventh 
of those in institutions, and only one-twentieth of those on 
ordinary outdoor relief. 


^vi.) Apprenticeship 

We may note a tendency to enlarge the responsibilities, 
powers and duties of the guardians for successfully launching 
the children in, the world — an, enlargement whwh plainly 
loses sight altogether of the principle of “less eligibility.” 
We see the Central Authority making elaborate suggestions 
for the care of children apprenticed or in scrvicej afid issuing 
an Order enabling the guardians to provide outfits when 
children were sent outf without previously asking for sanction, 

t 

> Mr. Ritcyie,f?rc8i(iont of tko IJocal GovernmenC Board, Hansard, 4th July 
1887, vol. 816, pp. 1698-9. 

* Circular Letter,' 29th May 1884, in Nineteenth Annual Report, 1889-90, 

p. 44. h \ 

* Thirty-fifth Annual Repor^ 1905-6, p. cxxrflL 
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which had before been uecessary imder some of tlie Orders. 
When the Central Authority hjd been asked for such sanction 
it had taken the opporfuiiity of objecting to a (jjiild being sent 
to eervice* without money wages, or to an jun or public-house 
(iinLsi in exxoptionnl circulgstaiices), or to any pVt^e W']\jL*re the 
conditknis of sc. vice sconuH^*unsalisfactory, and ijf requiring 
to l;e satisfied that the diild was (pialiticd for employment as 
required by the Kducatioif Acts. J>y allowing gijjirdians to 
oblair. ouj^fits without obtaining exjness sanction the (Central 
Authority relinquished thi.s opj)ortunity of control over the 
conditions of service. It therefore nderred to these ])oints in 
the Circular on the Order, and e.K]a‘essed its conlidenco that 
the guardians would see that all was satisfactory in thcs(‘ 
rcsp(‘cts.' It did not ai>prove of the J*oi>r Luv children being 
engaged as servant^ to oflicers of lVM»r*La\v establisliinents — 
situations which, likt‘ tliose in public-house.'^, etc., were lefUto 
bo tilled by the loss carefully pi <itect(‘d children of imh-pendent 
parents^ or thu^e on outdoor relief — con.^hieriiig it desirable 
that the children sliould be .severed from all connection with 
])aupoj surroundings as .soon as jiossibh; after attaining an ag(* 
at which tliey can secure cmj>lovmont.“' 

When children are tir.st a])pr(‘ntic(;d they receive very low' 
wages or more often none at all, and tliero is frequently a 
diflii'ulty in providing for their maintenance. We have 
already referred to the donljt of tlie Central Authority as to 
ho\v to treat the experiment of tlie Norwich Guardians on tliis 
point. Though these CJuardians kej)t their homes tliis doubt* 
ap])arently continued. Thu Kidghley (Auirdians wi.shed to use 
0TU3 of tlieir cottage homes as a n sidence f»jr working hoys from 
the workhouse, hut tlie Central Authority refused its assent, 
stating that it had no power to render .suoir a couise legal. 
Neverthele.ss it allowed a lad who received no wages, but was 
entirely engaged in learning liis trade, to reside in the work- 
house duriiTg the term of hi.*^ api>rentice.shi|),* ami to children ' 
earning low wages insufTicient support them outdoor relief 
may be given. “ In such cases the Bot^rd have required to be 
furnished with an assurance that Ihe guardivis had satisfied 

* CirenUr on “Outfite for Children sent to Service^’’ 14th July 1807, in 

ISventy-eeventh Annual Report, 1892-8, p. 26. * 

* Loeai OowmmerU Chro^uik, llth October 1002, p. 10.'51. 

3 Ihid. SUt October 1908, p,1070 
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themselves that the amoui\t allowed by them^ would, with the 
weekly wages paid by thte master, be adequate to provide for 
the maintenance and clothing of the Apprentice, either alone 
or ‘in association w,ith other boys. They also required a 
statemunt oJ^he weoidy wages o^inarily paid in the locality 
to apprentiwis in tlio particralar i/ade, and to*be^ informed (a) 
of the amount of weekly relief thfe guardians proposed to 
grant; (by the period during Mich such relief should 
continue ; and //j) whether, as the apprentice’s wages iiiCMcased, 
the relief would be correspondingly reduced.” ^ 

In 1904 the Central Authority was prepared to ^acquiesce, 
subject to# the details of the scheme proving satisfactory, in a 
proposal to establish a home for boys over whom the guardians 
had acquired parental rights, the boys receiving board and 
lodging therein foi; so* long in each case, /\s the wages were 
insrifliciont to enable them to obtain suitable accommodation 
elsewluu'(C‘^ 

The Central Authority had, in 1873, been doubtfuljiow far 
a relieving oilicer should interfere if he found, when visiting {f 
servant or ajqu’cntice, that the master or mistress, insf^ead of 
imi'iny the^stipuUded irayvs, gave clothing, which might be old, 
useless, or valued at an exorbitant rate. It merely told the 
guardians that he should make a special inquiry, and report 
if the practice appean'd to be actually injurious to the personal 
co!ulition of the child, so as to amount to “ cruel or illegal 
treatment in any re.s[H‘ct.” ’’ 

Apprenticeship to the sea service^ had, previously to 1894, 
been left outside th? 8co])e of the orders regulating other 
apprenticeships, being subject to special provisions under^the 
Merchant Shipping Acts, and also regulated by the Board of 
Trade. That B(mrd ;nade some •alterations in tltfe form of 
indenture in 1895, and the Local Government Board issued 
a circular to guardians calling attention to the chanijes. The 
master was required to pay to Uie superintendent \iny balance 
of spending money, ^hare of salvage and ►other perquisites 
due to an apprentice Aft^r his daily or weekly allowance had 

* Local Gov9m^eiU Chronicle*S\st January 1903, *p. 102. 

* 3id, 15th Octol)fr 1904, p. 1072 ; Decisions of the Local OovemmerU Boards 
1903-4, by W. A. Casson, 1905, p. 118. , 

* Circular Letter of Slst May 1873, Vn Third Annual Rejwrt, 1873-4, *pp. 8-4. 

* See aTUe, p. 17. * 
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been paid, and the euperiijtendent was to apply such sums for 
the boy’s benefiJ in the expenses of kolidays, payment of lines, 
or other ways. This •provision was consider^ by tlie Local 
Governnnmt Board to bo of great importance, as it woald 
“enebjo the magistrates il^ many case'* to pui^/,h a boy for 
breaches of discipline, with|pt cemmitting him '*to prison.”^ 
The new form of iudenduro nlso required the master to allow 
each a])prcntice a reasonajk holiday in every year. • 

The same circular referred to recomiiKUuia lions m«ile by 
Mr. Davy and Mr. Berringtuii, in a Deport on the Wishing 
Apprenticeship System, as to the desirability of continued 
supervision by the guardians after the boys were apprenticed, 
and of arranging fur reports to bo made to tJiO guardians in 
cases of absconding or oilier grave olfcnce on the i»art of the 
boys, and also as loathe cx[M,‘diency of grt'ing futire ap[)renticcs 
some preliminary instruction in coohing.^ • 

So far as wc can make out from the publi'^hcd documents, 
the use of (he power of ajiprcnticcship is — in the view of 
Uie guarilians and the Central Authority alike — practic:n*lly 
limited to tli(3 children maintained in lN>ur Law institutiens 
(indoof paupers), luimberiiig bO.bCO 011 Lst January 190G, 
together with those outdoor pauper children who are cither 
“boarded out” (in the technical sense), numbering 8,781, or 
maintained in certified sidunds, etc., numbering 9,8 G4, making 
an aggregate total of G8,8l lr cldldren to whom the Central 
Authority’s polioy of apprenticeship is assumed to be ap] di- 
cable.^ We do not find any suggc.-.tion that any similar policy 
is applicable to the other 1GG,258 chilufen on outdoor relief,* 
ttboni the starting in life of whom we can find no documents. 


y Adoj)i\i)n 

From 1871 to 1889 the powers uml rcRjionsihilities of 
Poor La\t authorities with ’regard to children whoso parents 
claimed the control of them weye, as against the parents, 
extremely limited. The Central Authority clung to tlie 
principle of parental^ authority. ,In li58^, Kitchie said: 

* Circular of 2nd March 1895, in Twenty-fifth Annual IJoport, 1895-6, p. 118. 

* Tl»irty-fifth Annual Report, 190^-6, pp. exxx, cxxxi. 

* Onfittiiig children receiving n^icll relief only ; and the caauals and 
insane p. cxxxi), * 
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“No doubt there are some instances in which the interests 
of cfiildren are prejudic3(i by their parents claiming them 
from the guardians, but I should not be prepared to propose 
legislation ry^hich , would enable a board of guardians to 
withhold a y^ild fromiits parent w^j.en claimed by him”,^ 

Two years later Parliament^^Dver-rode this contention of 
official irresponsibility, and passed the first of a series of Acts 
under wldch guardians might theiiiselves assume parental 
responsibilities^ and unsuitable parents might be depriyed of 
the custody of their children ; and the guardians of the poor 
might become in loco parentis, even up to eighteea years of 
age. ]ly,the Act of 1880, “where a child is maintained by 
the guardians of any union and was deserted by its parent/’ 
or if the “paretit is imprisoned under a sentence of penal 
servitude or .iinpri^oniticut in respect of ap offence committed 
against a cliilii,” “ the guardians may at any time resolve 
that such child shall be under the control of the guardians 
until it reaches the age, if a boy, of sixteen, and, if a girl, of 
eighteen years ” ; such a resolution of the guardians is not 
irrevocable ; they may rescind it, or, without rescinding it, 
“ permit speh child to be cither permanently or temporarily 
under the control of such parent, or of any other relative or of 
any friend.” If the parent is aggrieved by the resolution, he 
may apjieal to a Court of Summary Jurisdiction, and the Court, 
if satialiod “ that the child has not been maintained by the 
guardians, or was not deserted by such parent, or that it is for 
* the iMJiiefit of the child that it should be either permanently or 
temporarily under flie control of such parent, or that the 
resolution of the guardians should be determined, may malx3 an 
Order accordingly, and any such Order shall be complied with 
by the guardians,* and ff the Order determines the resxdution, the 
resolution shall be thereby determined.” The “ powers and 
rights ” of a parejit which the j:juardian8 may assume are 
subject to one limitation, in that no resolution cyan* authori.se 
them to have the child edispated in any religious creed other 

^ Hansard, 28tli May IS'STf vol. 316, p. 857. The policy of the Central 
Authority was apparently against allowing the guardians to assume parental 
responsibilities. In 188l> Mr. Aitchio had prepred a Bill “ to provide that, 
on application to tho justices, an Order might be made detaining a child 
already under tlie care of the guard^na or ^rded o\it*' {Local OovenmeiU 
Chronid4, 28rd March 1889, p. 238), outliot extending the duties or mponsi* 
bilities of the guardians. % 
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than that in whidi the« child would otherwise have been 
educated, that of ite parents.^ • * 

The Central Authority duly commended the Act amon^ 
other legifflation of the session to the notjce of tli^ boaidstof 
guardians in an official cir\Iar.^ 

Such was^tha original lbr|k of \kis law ; but thcgexperiences 
of the Central Authority ana the guJrdians as to its working 
led them to get passed* tfucoessive measures developing its 
detail* ii^ various respects. The (’oiirt s power of determining 
the resolution of the guardians was limited by the Act of 1800 , 
which prevides tluit : “ where a parent has (n) abandoned or 
dCvSerted his child ; or (b) allowed fiis child to be lu’ouglit up 
by another person at that person’s expanse, or by the guardians 
of a Poor Liw iiniou, for su(‘h a length of time and under such 
circumstances as 40 satisfy tin; Court that tlg3 parent was 
unmindful of his pTirental dulie.s, tin; Court shall not m|tko 
an order for the delivery of the child to the parent unless 
the pa^pnt ha.s .satislied th(3 Court that, having regard to the 
Velfarc of tin; child, he is a lit person to have the eustodj^ of 
the cl^ild,” Umler thi.s law, thercdore, not only the Poor Law 
guardians, but any other person who has brought up the child 
at his own expense may ac(iuire the right of custody in the 
place of the ])aront. This Act is not to ** afficct the powt'r of 
the Court to consult thi; wi-^hes of the child ... or diminish 
the right which any child now possesses to the exercise of its 
own free choice.” The Court was also given the power to 
make such order as it may think fit, “ to secure that the child' 
be brought up in the religion in whielfthe parent has a legal 
rigflt to require that the child should be brought up.” * 

The class of children to which the law applies was, at the 
instance fjf the Central A<ithority, considerably enlarged iu 
1899 , and it is worth considering how ext(;nsive it now is. 

“ Wher^a child is maintayied by the guardians of a Poor liiw 
union, and? (i.) the child has Ijcen deserted by its parent; or« 
(ii.) the guarditms are of opiiy^n that by reason of mental 
deficiency, or of vicious habits, or uv>de of life, a parent of 
the child is unfit i <9 have the coftti»)l of it; oi^(ii’.) a parent is 

* Poor Law Act 1889, 52 k 63 Vic. c. 66. see. 1. , 

* Qrcular of 28th ^ptembertl8|9, in Tw’<*nty- ninth Annual Ec|K>rt* 

1889-1900, p. 48. , # ^ 

* Custody of Children Act, IM Vic. c. 3, ipcs. 3, 4. 
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unable to perform his or her parental duties by reason of being 
under sentence of penal i/crvitude or of being detained under 
the Inebriates Act 1898 ; or (iv.) a parent of the child has been 
sentenced imprisonment in respect of any offenCe against 
any of, his her children; or (v^ a parent of the chiM is 
permanently bedridden or. disabled, and isi. the inmate of 
a workhouse, and consents td the resolution hereinafter 
rnoritioned; or (vi.) both the paresits (or in the case of an 
illegitynaUi child, the mother of the child) are (or is) <<iead ; 
the guardians may, at any time, resolve that until the child 
reaches the ago of eighteen years, all the rights and ^powers of 
such paret^t as aforesaid, or, if both parents are dead, of the 
parents, in respect of the child shall, subject as in this Act 
mentioned, vest in the guardians.” Penalties were also enacted 
against any pprson wlm shall knowingly apsist or induce any 
ch\ld adopted by tlie guardians to leave tlfcir control. If any 
child maintained by the guardians is, with their consent, 
adoj)ted by some other person, their responsibility for the child 
does not at once cease, for they are required, during three 
years after the date of the adoption, to cause the child to be 
visited at least twice a year, by some person appointed by 
them for tlic ])urpose ; and they have tlie power, if they 
see lit, to revoke their consent to the adoption, and reassnme 
custody of the child.^ 

Some boards of guardians — often on the suggestion of the 
inspectorate — ])r()mptly made use of their new powers. On 
‘1st June 1902, the number of children already adopted up to 
that date was no fewth than 7724, of whom 1503 were tlicn 
over fifteen.’'^ It is to be noted that, though the powers urc 
applicable to all pauper children, the Central Authority has not 
suggested their except in respect of the children in Poor 
Law institutions (including, however, the “ ins and outs ”),® 
together with those technically “ boarded out,” or in certified 
I scliools ; and we do not find tbtU; they have ever »heen made 
use of for any of the children maintained by the guardians 
on outdoor relief, however disastrous is their upbringing. 

* Poor Law Act, 1S99, 62 & 63 Vic. c. 87, secs. 1-3. 

, * Thirty-second Anhual Roj^rt, 1902-8, pp. Ixii-lxiii. 

’ Decisions of the Jj>cal Govemment^ioahf, 1908-4, by \V. A. Casson, 1005 
p. 46. 
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^^The ^5Jck 

We broke off the doscriptiwi of the policy of 

Authority with regard to the sick with the suggfetive quotation 
from the Annual Keport ^f the Poor L[fw Boa^ A in 1870, 
over ’Mr. CJoschoii’s signatift*e. •The tlcononiic’ai and* social 
advantages,” %aicf the last Pi|'*si(leiit ©f tlio Poor l^w Board, 
"of free mediciue to tlie jnwer classes genmilly as distinguisJied 
from actual paiipeis, and perf(‘ct accessibility to medical advice 
at all tim«s under thorougli organisation, may Xm ctnisidered ns 
so important in tliemselves as to render it necessary to weigh 
with the JJreatest care all tlie leasons wliich may be adduced 
in their favour.” ^ 

(i.) J)<<tniv diary Treat mnit 

So fur as publij^u'd documents g<j, \\t‘ cjinnot^ind that any 
inquiry nnus made tin; l^)cal (lovernment Board (at Hiiy 
rate on -its Po(>r Law side) as to the a»lvantag(5 and fensiliility 
of this^ suggestion of provi<ling free* medical assistance, 
under thorough organisation, to the ])oorer ela.^ses gemu'ally. 
There was no lueach of continuity in tlw' policy, begun in 
1805, of transfoimiiig the jeovi^ion for the sick paupers in 
the workhou.se, into elaborately equipju'd, adequately staffed, 
and separately administered general ho.spitals, which wen; 
called Poor I>aw infirmaries. But in the gcmeral cru.sado 
against outdoor relief, initiated by the able and zealous 
insj)ectorate in 1871, there was no excejjthm made for outdoor 
medical relief.^ Then*, was accordingly (ju.st as we Iiave 
shown to be the case in regard to widows and the aged) no 
limilQtion, corresponding to the expres-s exceptions of the 
General Oider.s in favour of tin*, sick, in the phrases con- 
demnatory ^f outdoor relief •generally, wjiielj*are to be found 
in the Annual Beports ami Gireulars (jf these years. The 
inspectors, it is clear, made, no distinction, in their ])ersi.stent 

* Twenty -stcond Anninl Rfpirt of f)i<* Toor Luw Itoard, 1809-70, p. lii. 

* Mr. Lon;;lf3y, indeed, in his l{rp'>r^*ou the Adnjiiii.-itiatic>n ol Outdoor 

Relief in the Metrojwlig, seenis U) alli!<ie to tlje ofticiul dictum of the J*oor Jjaw 
Board under Mr. Goschen, in favour of “ free. to the j>oorer clawes 

generally.'’ He sternly t^ndemiw “any •gitslual drittingsint a system of 
medical State charity,” and deprecates the fact that this tendency “has 
received higher sanction than that of the nrevalent Ijclicf of the jKwr, or even of * 
the praq^ce of Boards of Gnardiant” ffhird Annual Ke]*ort of the Local 
Goyeminent Board, 1878-4, js 161). 
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pressure against “ outd^r relief," l;>etween medical and other 
relief, between hygienic advice and money doles. Mr. Longley, 
indeed, went ijo far as to condemn, expressly because it pro- 
vided me(i|;cal relief otherwise than in the workhouse, the 
whole, system of Poor Liiw dispjnsaries which the Cfutral 
Authority had itself just iliitig.ted and practically forced on 
the Metropolitan Boards of Guardians.' This report of 
Mr. Longloy’s was honoured by notice in the annual volume, 
and commended by the Local Government Board for “ijareful 
consideration.”- There is, therefore, some warrant for the 
inference that the Local Government Board, wnder Mr. 
Stansfeld , ami Mr. Mater-Booth, had not only put aside the 
suggestion of providing free medical attendance for the poorer 
classes generally, hut also that it had now become the policy 
of the Central Authority — so far as we can discover, for the 
first time since 1834 — to restrict, as far ns possible, even such 
domiciliary medical attendance as was being given under the 
Boor Law to the sick poor. 

It is, however, fair to say that this policy of restricting 
outdoor medical relief was not expressed in any alteration of 

* “ Tho dispensary systoin slioiild lio regarded, in common with every 

iinj»rovod fmni of out-ivhuf. not aa a final object of Poor T^aw administiation, 
but merely as a means of uilministoiing with greater eflicienoy that legal relief 
which, os I have attempteil to show elsewhere, is most safely and elleetually 
given in tho form of indoor relief. It would, of (‘onrso, ho idle, and worse than 
idle, to slide all attem[)t8 to roforiii tho admiiii.st ration of out-relief, on the 
ground that it is desirable, and may, at .some reiiioto period, be jwssiblo to 
uboli.sli, or at least greatly to curtail it ; and no reform of the praetico of relief 
W'os probably more urgently needed, or has proved more elleetual, than that 
now' under consideration. It must not, however, be forgotten that side by side 
with Poor Law' dispeiisai ics, has grown up, also under the sanction ^f the 
Metropolitan Poor Act, a system . . . which by encouraging and aflbrding 
special facilities for tho grant of indoor relief to sick j)auj>er.s, must, if tho iKiliey 
of tho Act bo uuflivchingly carried out, ^eventually tend . . . ‘o the giarlual 
abolition of out-relief to flio siek, other thau those incapable of removal from 
their homos. If this bo so, Poor Law dispnsaries . . . must ultimately be 
found to have had for the most |»art a merely temporary jdaco in the system 
of relief. in London. . . . The character of jieimanence should n^t bo hastily 
affixed to tho system Avhich they represent” (Mr. Longley 's Koport on Indoor 
^lief in the Metropolis,^ in Fourth Annual Report, 1874-5, pp. 41-42). In 
^ite of this criticism, the Ontral Authority continued to sanction Poor Law 
dispensaries. Elaborate Institutions on the London plan were established in 
(^cr unions and r tho general poWers of the Act of 1834 ; gee, for instance, 
the Special Order of 9th June 1873, to Portsea Island Union ; those of 
4th March and 28tir August 1880, to Birmingham ; those of 30tb November 
1885, and 9th January 1895, to Plyfoouib. ) 

* Fourth Annual Report, 1874-5, p. xxi. 
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the General Orders, nor, explicitly, in^any published minute 
or circular of the Central Authority itself. In the 1^871 
Circular, discouraging outdoor^ relidf generally, it is, for 
instance, merely suggested that all paupers receiving relief on 
account of temporary sickness — among whom th^ were &t 
that ‘dtrte apparently some 9,0 OJO sick^persons i*^shottld be 
visited at le^t* fortnightly |lDy the Relieving oflicer.* The 
Central Authority clung* to the general disqualification of 
paupers, even those in receipt of medical relief onlj', though 
the Pthrlivncntary Secretary had to admit tlmf : “ No tlouht 
the Legislature had made an exception in the eases of vac- 
cination al!d of education, and it might be that the exception 
should be extended to infectious diseases.”* Jhit wIkui it was 
pressed to impose a limit of one month to •each grant of 
outdoor relief, the request was, on the cautious advice of the 
permanent adviser8,#definitely refused, lefit lyirdslWp should be 
caused in cases of *8icknc8s ; though it was said that the 
guardians themselves miglit put such a limit, “where such 
. . may properly 1x3 imposed.”* 

• The Central Authority was willing to consider any 
proposjl to amend the law, so as to allow of the compulsory 
removal to the workhouse of sick persons who had, no proper 
lodging accommodation.^ But even to a person who had refused 
to enter the workhouse, the guardians were not to deny 

‘ See tho statistical in T^'cnty-scctnid Annual K(!}>ort of tho Poor Law Hoard, 
1869-70, p. xxiv. 

* Circular of 2nd Docoiiibcr 1871 ; in First Annual Report of the LtMmI 
GoTeminent IJocird, 1871-2, p. 67. 

* Mr Salt, os Secretary of tho Local flovernraont Board, on Disqualiflcatioii 

by Medical Relief Bill, Hantard, 11th December Id^S, vol. 248, p. 630. In 
1876, tho disqualification had been explicitly re-enacted in the Dii^ed Parishes 
and Poor Law Amendment Act (39 A 40 Vic. c. 61, sec. 14;, promoted by 
the Central Authority itself, whose Parliamentary repreaentativos continued for 
years to resisball {>ro{H)sala for its al>olition or attenuation. In 1883 it was 
Incidentally undermined by maintenance and treatmeift in the infectious 
diseases hospitals of the Metropolitan Asylums Board being declared not to l)e 
parochial relief (Diseases Prevention Act 1883, 46 A 47 Vic. c. 85). Not until 
1885 did i!ie ^ntral Authority cdhsent to its abolition, as regards persons in 
receipt of medical relief only, in the Medical Relief Diwiualification Act 1 885 
(48 A 49 Vic. 0 . 46).« Even then tho I)auperi8m“ waa preserved, 

by omitting to repeal see. 14 of the 18711 Act abofe cited, so that persons in 
receipt of medical relief only are still nominally (fiaqgalified from voting at an 
aleotion of a Poor Law guardian, '*or in«th^ election to y office under the 
proviaiona of any statute.” 

* Local* Government Board to Chairman of Central Roor Law Conference, 

12th Mqy 1877 ; in Seventh Annual Repfrt, 1877*8, p. 55. * Ibid. p. 54. 
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out<kK)r medical relief tf sick,' and in no were the sick to 
be ttsmoved from their homes unless certified by the medical 
officer as physically able to widure the journey * There was 
thus, even between 1871 and 1885, no explicit reversal, on 
grounds of Poor Law principle, of the old policy which, it will 
be renjembeted, had hot bee»i condemned by the 1834‘!Report 
of outdoor Velief to the^sick. F a “destituie joung husband 
or .wife were sick,” Mr. Sclater-Boot]i, speaking as Pi.;jsident of 
the Local Government Board, tol(f the House of Commons in 
1876i,/‘ they » would not be taken into the workhoif^e, but 
would receive outdoor relief.'*® Two years later the Central 
Authority actually declared itself in favour of siij)plying to 
the sick ^oor who were under domiciliary treatment, not only 
medical attendance and maintenance, but also skilled pro- 
fessional nursing. There was, it said in reply to influential 
medical pressure, V nolhing to prevent the ‘guardians supplying 
siich assistance,” and the Central Authority was even “ desirous 
of encouraging this arrangement as much as possible," though 
the insufficient supply of qualified nurses was likely to 
“render impracticable for some time to come any general 
application of the system of paid nurses in the treatment of 
the poor at their own homes.” * 

* LocaI Government Board decision, in Lucal OovermmU Chronicle^ 11th 
June 1904, p. OS.*). 

* Circular of 23id May 1879, in Ninth Annual Report, 1879-80, p. 92. 

* Haiimrd, 13th June 1876, vol. 229, p. 1780 (in Committee on Poor Law 
Amendment Bill). 

* Local Government Board to Dr. Mortimer Glanville {Lancet Memorial on 
Poor Law Medical Relief Reform), 12th November 1878 ; in Eighth Annual 
Report, 1878-9, pp. 91-2..., In spite of this official answer, we may infer a certain 
internal conflict of policy with regard to these salaried outdoor Poor Law nurses. 
Though the Central Authority expressed itself as “ de.sirous of encouraging” the 
experiment, we cannot find that it issued the Order, without which no board of 
guarilian.s could create a now salaried office, for nearly fourteen years. The 
District Nurses Order, which was merely permissive, and which, therefore, could 
not have been delayed raer'ely because there were, in 1878, not enough trained 
nurses to supply every union in the Kingdom, was not issued until 27th January 
1892 (Twenty-second Annual Report, 1892-J, pp. 12-13). We cannot find that 
any ‘*|)aid nurses in the treatment of ^ the poor at their owr homes” were 
sanctioned before that date. Moreover, even then, it is difficult to feel sure 
that the Central Aiithori^ was sttlj, to use its wordrof 1878, ‘‘desirous of 
encouraging this arrangement os much as possible.” In sending the Order to 
boards of guardians, it accompanied it by a circular, which can scarcely be 
deemed encoun^iQ. It was of opinion that “ it cah only be under exceptional 
nrcumstances that a sick pauper, whose illness is of such a character as to 
require that the sorvicee of a nurse should be provided by the guardians, can, 
ivith propriety, be relieved at home. At ^the same time it appears . . . that 
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^il) InstiUkiional Treatment 

Meanwhile, however,* the subJtitution of indoor for outdoor 
relief in the case of the sick ' was being supported on grounds, 
not o^^Poor Law principle but of meJjoal etlic un'-y. ^ The 
transformation of tlie workfiousea into wliat the Poor Law 
inspectors tlieinsolves began call “IState hospitals” made 
more strik?bg than ever th^ ^‘ontrast between the light, clean, 
and airy newly-built inlinnary ward, with trained nurtjes, a 
resident doctor, complete ecpiipmeiit, and a scientihcally 
determined jdietary, on tlie one hand; and the insanitary and 
overcrowded hovel or slum tenement, on the other, in wjiich the 
sick pau])er liad no other food than was provided by the 
pittance of outdoor relief, no further nursing than his family 
could supply, and no better medical attendance than the grudg- 
ingly accorded order .on the district medical ollicer couljj 
command. Quite irresjMicLive of “ Poor Law principles,” the 
case for institutional rather than domiciliary treatment of 
nearly ev^ry sick case became, to the medical expeiis who now 
advised the Central Authority, sini]dy overwhelming. “ The 
treatment which in sickness the poor receive in workhouses 
constitutes,” said the Central Authority in 1878, “one of the 
most valuable forms of medical relief. With a misideralle 
jxyrtion of the popvlatim, iTuiced, it is the only mode in which, 
whe.n overtaken by sickness, (heir medical needs can he adequately 
met"' * This policy led not only to an incessant pressure on 

where circumetaiicee render it dcsirahlv the nuiwii employed in mjch attendance 
should Ix) duly ap{»oint«d officers of the guai-^lmiis, having recognised qualiHoa- 
tionfl for the position, and being subject in the jxirformanec of their duties to 
the cortro] of the guardians, and the Ito.'iid have consequently decided to 
empower boards of guardians to ap|K*int such officers ” (Circular of Ist February 
1892; in Twenty-second Annual Report, 1892-8, p. 9). Fifteen more 
years have elaps^ ; but wc do not gutter that the expcpmcnl, which the Central 
Authority in 1878 was desirous of encouraging, has beon very strenuously pressed 
by the insixjctors, or the jKiwer made publicly known. The rejult is that we 
cannot find that it has yet taken sluifie even to the extent of as many as a 
dozen salaried Poca Law nurses for the outdoor sick from one end of the Kingdom 
to the other. 

* “The sick" were IMd to include notednly acut^ cases, but also cases of 
“chronic disease requiring regular medical treatmtpt and trained nursing” 
^d also reneresl and skin diseases, includi^jg the itc'lf). (Local Government 
Board to Poplar Union, October 1871 ; MS. Miuufbs, Pui*lar Ik»IKl of Guardians, 
6th October 1871). , 

* Local Government Board to Dr. l^rtimer Glanville {Lancet Memorial on 
Poor Law Medical Relief Reform), 12ih November 1878 ; in Eighth Annual 
Rciwt, 1878-9, p. 91. 
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boards of guardians to provide tbe " State hospitals " which 
had, from 1865 onwards, been expected from the guardians of 
all populous pnions,^ but also to a positive encouragement of 
sick persons, whether or not actually destitute in the technical 
sense of term, to take advajdiage of them. We this 
first with, regard to infectious ^diseases. Tbe hospitals of the 
Metropolitan Asylums^Board, liiaintained out of the^Poor Rate 
exclusively for paupers, and tecbnfcally only workliouses like 
any ^others, soon came to be used, free of chaige, by smallpox 
and fever patients who were not paupers.* It oecame the 
official policy, well understood by the Central ituthority, to 
get renmved to these Poor Law institutions every patient, 
whether destitute or not, who could not be adequately isolated 
at home.® Already in 1875 the Central Authority expressly 
authorised ^the medical superintendent to admit without an 
order any smallpox or fever patient presenting himself, if 
refusal to admit might involve danger,^ and in 1887 it ex- 

^ The more old- fashioned guardians failed to keep pace witU»the Central 
Authority in its ignoring of the principle of “less eligibility ’’ with regard to the 
sick ; «««, for instance, The New Pauper Infirtnaries and Casual IVards, by a 
Lambeth Ouardian, 1876, in which the elaborate hospital requirements are 
objected tq as being far too good for paiU)ora. Where the guardians persisted 
in refusing to provide the elaborate and ox])ensivo now infirmary accommodation 
considered necessary, the Central Authority at last issued a peremptory Order 
re(iuiring them to submit plans within a month, under penalty of having plans 
“prepaid at the expen.so of the union" and of being deprived of “the benefit 
of participation in the Common Poor Fund " (Local Government Board to 8t. 
Olave's Union, June 1873 ; see Local Oovermnent Chronicle, 6th July 1873, 

379). 

* For unions out of London we have to note an extraoi dinary provision of 
1879, proposed by the ^ntral Authority itself. Boards of guardians in rural 
districts were empowered to transfer any of their buildings (into which only 
destitute jwrsous could legally be rcceiveii) from themselves as Poor Law 
authorities to themselves as public health authorities (in which case the buildings 
became available, without the stigma of pauperism, for all classes of the popula- 
tion) (Poor Law A^t 1879 (42 k 43 Yic^ c. 64, sec. 14)). Wa. cannot discover 
in which cases, if any, tiiis provision was acted upon, and the necessaiy con- 
firmatory Order issu^ by the Central Authority ; or what difference it made to 
the buildings. 

’ This was, in effect, to hold that inability to secure isolation, '.<rhen isolation 
was required, amounted to destitution, so far as this kind of medical relief was 
oonoemed, just as a man requiring^ an expensive surgical operation was legally 
within the definition of destitute for the purpose of the operation if he could not 
pay the market price U it, even if he had ample food, clothing, and shelter. 
We cannot disoiver, however,kthat this explanation was actually given in an 
official document Under it, not merely “a considerable portion of the popula- 
tion,'* but practically five -sixths of it would, in oases of infeotiout disease, have 
to be deemed destitute. ^ ^ 

* Order of 10th February 1876, art*^. 
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pressly permitted even Don;urg6iit cases* to be admitted on*tho 
certificate of anj medical practitioner^# Nevertheless, in 1877 
the Central Authority ^as stifl taking the l^e that “ the 
hospitals . . of . . . the Metropolitan Asylums Board are 

essentially intended to meet^the requirements of tj.e destitute 
class, and that the admission . * of persons not in need of 
poor reli^ is altogether* exieptionair' * Two years later, 
however, by a statute promoted by the Central Authority itself, 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board were expressly empower^Hl to 
receive non-pauper patients, though only under contracU; with 
the local ppblic health authorities, by which they were to be 
paid for.® We cannot discover which vestries ainj district 
boards, if any, entered into such contracts. Not until 1883, 
when these fever and smallpox hospitals had been a dozen 
years in use by non-pauj)ers, was the, position temporarily 
legalised by the Diseases Prevention Act of lTl83 ^ — a mcasuje 
also carried by the Central Authority itself — which, whilst 
leaving these hospitals as Poor Law institutions, administered 
by a Poor Law authority, and kept up out of the poor race, 
declared that admission, treatment, and maintenance therein 
should-*-whether the patients were or were not otherwise 
paupers — not be deemed paiochial relief, or carry with it 
any disqualification whatever.*^ Since that day we have the 
remarkable spectacle of the Poor Liw Authorities, Central and 
Local, annually congratulating themselves on the fact that, 
year after year, they were managing to attract into thesf 
expensive Poor Law institutions, for gratuitous maintenanci 
and treatment, a larger and larger percwitage of the total 
number of cases notified.® 

* Circular of 8th July 1887, in Kireiilanth Annual Rcjtoit, 1887-8, p. 9. 

2 Circular %f 2nfl January 1877, in .Sixth Annual Rfej)ort, 1876-7, p. 33. 

3 Poor Uw Act 1879 (42 & 43 Vk c. 64, acc. 16). * 

♦ 46 A 47 Vic. c. 35. 

* Tlie Central Authoritj' tvas apjmrently loth to accept the situation. The 
fiUtnte was ielij^rately made only % teni|K)rary one, exjiiring in a year. But 
it wia annually renewed, and in 1891 the provision was inwle [>ermauent in the 
Public Health (London) Act of that year. .Meanwhile the Poor Law Act 1889 
(62 A 63 Vic. c. 66, aec. 8), haiJ exprcWly authori4bd the admission of non- 
paupei^ entitling the guardians to recover the c<^ ^rom the patients if the 
guardians chose ; but making their exjieiiws, .in default of such recoupment, 
chargeable (as were the expenses of the pauper patients) on the Common Poor 
Fund, ^ WeMnnot discover that any attempt was made to tecover the cost (h)m 
the patie?)tB ; and in 1891 tho veiy idfea i4ks abandoned. 

• Annual Reporta of the M«troi«lfUn Asylums Board, 1 889-1906. In 1 888, 
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A similar enlargeWnt of the sphere of the Poor Law 
institution has, of lata years, been going on in other than 
infectious cases. “ The poorer classes generally," to use Mr. 
(Joschen's words, ‘"as distinguished from actual paupers,” 
came moiV|and more to appreci..te the practical di^tmction 
between the workhouse &hd the Poor Lavf infirmary; and, 
especially in the Metfopolis tuid the large towns, ^ the latter 
became more and more freely used as a general hospital.^ 
This, tendency was facilitated in London by the operation 
of the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund, established by 
the Central Authority itself, which, from 1870 opward, bore 
the bulk of the cost of maintenance of the Poor Law infirmaries, 
as of the hospitals of the Metropolitan Asylums Board.^ The 
Central Authority saw with approval the increasing attractive- 
ness of these institutions, not only in London but throughout 
the country. In’ an official memorandum communicated to 
all boards of guardians in 1892, it observed that : “The sick 
poor can usually be better tended and nursed by skilled nurses 
in* well-equipped sick wards than in their own homes; and 

in anticipation of tho necessary aniendment of tlie law, the Central 
authorised the admission of diphtheria cases (Local Governmont Board to 
Metropolitait Asylums Board, October 1S8S ; L(Kal Government CJwonich, 
27th October 18S8, p. 986 ; Poor Law Act 1889 {r>2 k 63 Vic. c, 58, sec. 3) j 
Order of 2l8t Octolwr 1889, in Nineteenth Annual Report, 1889-90, p. 96). 
Tho hoanla of guanliana outaide the MetroiM)li.s failed, wo believe everywhere, 
to respond to tho invitations of tho Central Authority to provide similar 
accommodation for infectious diseases. In 1876 the inspector wa.s doing his 
utmost, by special Order of tho Central Authority, to indiue the Manchester, 
Salfonl, CJiorlton, and Prcstwich Boards of Guardiaiw to uni^'e in establishing 
* out of the pot>r rates a hospital for infectious diseases, which should admit 
non-paupera on payment’ (MS. Minutes, Manchester Board of Guardians, I7th 
February 1876). 

* In 1889, for instance, tho Central Authority provided that, in cases of 
sudden or urgent necessity, tho mo<iical superintendent or his assistant should 
admit |)atients on his own responsibility, without order froiRt the relieving 
officer (Special Ortler to Mile End Old Town, 10th October 1889). 

Under tho Metropolitan Poor Amendment Act 1870, the cost of the 
maintenance of adult ^laupcrs in workhouses and sick asylums, to the extent 
of 6d. per head per day, was thrown on tho* Metropolitan Con^on^-Poor Fund. 
To two-thirds of tho Metropolitan uuibns, including all the poorer ones, this 
operated as a bribe in favour of indoor (or infirmary) treatment as against 
domioiliary or dis|)ensary treatment, ^r. Longley wished to go much fhrther. In 
order practically to comiv*! all the Metropolitan boards of guardians to provide 
these elaborate antj expensive hospitals, he recommended that the whole cost of 
indoor maintenance of the sick, when in infirmaries separated in position and 
administration from fte ordinary workhouses, should be made a oLaige on the 
Metropolitan Common Poor Fund ^r. * Longley's Report on Indoor Relief 
in the Metropolis, in Fourth Annual Repot c, 187^-6, p. 54). 
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the regularitj, neatness, and order of ^ the wards tend to dimi^iah 
the repuganee to entering the woriJmisf, which is often evinced 
by the sick poor of tKe better class when reduced to want 
by failing liealth.” ^ It dj^l not refuse to permit them to be 
madp^Ase of by paying ^mtionts, ^ere — as is usually tlie case 
in rural distri ta — no “ non-paaper iu4itution " wa:. available. 
"If” writes the Central Authority in 1902, there is “a sick 
person who is in receipt of* an allowance from a l)e*vcfit club 
or similar society,” and who “ is unable to ob* ain in a* non- 
pauper institution such treatment as the illness from which 
he suffers* requires,” the Central Authority will “offer no 
objection to his admission to the workhojise infirmary.” * 

To those boards of guardians who clung* to the policy 
of “ detening ” the sick j.oor from obtaining medical ndief — 
which, as we have fdiown, Mr. (latliorne *Ilardy hud, on behalf 
of the Central AuthoVity, in 18(37 expressly repudiated® — all 
this official encourngement to enter Poor Ijiw institutions 
seemed Kcvolutionary. The Aict that the 8i(‘k poor came more 
aChd more to draw a distinction lietween the workhouse on the 
one hiyid, and the Poor Law^ infinnary or isolation hospital 
on the other, appeared seriously objectionable. When it was 
noticed that the Central Authority ollicially styled the separate 
institution for the sick “an asylum for the sick poor,”^ or 
“ the hospital,” or simply the “ infirmary,” ® the Manchester 
guardians revolted, and definitely instructed their medical and 
relieving oflicers “ to avoid using the word * hospital ' or 
‘ infirmary,’ and simply to use the word * workhouse.' ” ® 
Other boards, we Inilieve, insisted — -although “ the infirmary ” 
w^as an entirely distinct institution — that it should be entered 
only through the workhouse itself. Against this lingering 

^ Memorandum on Nursing in Workliouiio Siclc Wards, April 1802; in 
Twenty-fifth Annual Keiwrt, 1S95-6, p. 114. 

* Deoiaion of Local Oovemmt^jit IViard in Local Govemmenl Chronicle. 
ISth October ia02, p. 1061. 

• Hanmtd, 8th February 1867, vol. Ij'fi, p. 168 ; we ante, pp. 120-21. 

♦ MetropoliUn Poefr Act 1867 (80 A 36'Vic. c. 6]^; Hi»ecial Order to Centruj 

London Sick Aaylum Diatrict, 18th May 1878. • 

» SpecUl Order to Lambeth, 25th Aujm^t 1878.' • 

* MS. Minutea, Manchester Board of uuaifliana, 14th Atgntv 1879. Sonu 
of the insmetors seem to hare ahared this objection. Ai^lato st 1901 we find 
OBs reporting that the admission into^r workhouse infirmaries of personi 
nboTS the pauper dsas, and not d^tute, is, I fear, increasing" (Mr. J, W. 
Prsston’i Beport, in Thirtlsth*ADSual Beport, 1900-1, p. 97). 
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objection on grounds of Poor Law polic 7 io get the sick cured 
in the most efficient way, we pee the inspectorate in the later 
years more ahd more explicitly protecting. I wish it were 
possible,” said Mn Preston-Thorny in 1899, "to* get rid of 
the name it workhouse (which, by the way, has ^oScome 
singularly • inappropriatje), ' for * I believe that < it is to the 
associations of the name rather thgh to the institvtion itself 
that prejudice attaches. The disinclination of the independent 
poor to enter the hospitals of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, 
which was considerable at first, has now practically vanished, 
and I do not see why there should not be the same change of 
feeling with regard to Poor Law infirmaries in the country.” ^ 
In the same spirit we see the Central Authority in these 
three decades persistently pressing Boards of Guardians to 
build new wvjrkhonse ‘infirmaries.^ The renort becomes current 
iit the Poor Law world that Local Government Board officers, 
in interviews, went so far as to say that a certain board of 
guardians was morally guilty of manslaughter in „ refusing 
to embark on extensive new building operations. The official 
architect’s criticisms on the Poor Law infirmary plans sub- 
mitted to him are all on the lines of making these into up-to- 
date general hospitals. The proposals sanctioned by the 
Central Authority go up to a capital outlay of £350 per bed. 
The Central Authority even sanctions special hospitals 
established by the guardians at the expense of the poor rate, 
for particular classes of patients, such as the West Derby, 
Liverpool and Toxteth Park Hospital, . . , for the reception 

1 Mr. Preston-Thomas’s Report, in Tw'enty-eighth Annual Report, 1898-9, 
p. 135. 

3 “The curtailment of the stage of convalescence,” urged the medical in- 
spector in 1876, on a hesitating board of guardians, “alone rapidly covers any 
additional outlay that m^y have been Licurred in structural' arrangements, 
whilst the increased chances of recovery to the sick and afflicted are not to be 
measured by any mere money standard” (Dr. Mouat, medical inspector of 
Local Government Board, in Report on Infirmary of Newcastle Ij^nion ; MS. 
archives, Newcastle Board of Guardiaiyt, 26tli November 1875). Already by 
1891 the Central Authority is able to inform Parliament that the number of “ sick 
beds ” provided in Poor Ijtw instithtions throughout the country — irrespective 
of the mere infirm aged— is -no less than 68,420 (House of Commons, No. 866 
of 1891; Twenty-first Annual Report, 1891-2, p.^ Izxzvi). In 1896 there 
were 68,651 J^tei^ns occupying* the workhouse wards for the sick, of whom 
19,287 were merely ,aged and infirm, whilst there were in attendance 1961 
trained nnrses, 1884 paid but un(^ned nurses (probationers),' and 8448 

S uper helpers, of whom 1374 were oonvalesoenta (Twenty-sixth'^ Annual 
iport, 189^-7, p. Izvi ; Hous^of Commons,' No.'' 871 of 1896). 
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of persons suffering from ^tuberculosis,” many of whom ore so 
little destitute that they pay cosf of their treatment and 
maintenance;^ or, as ^t Croydon, Kingston, yid Kichmond, 
“for the reception of epjjeptic and feeb;e-min:Je(i persons,” 
wh^tTanno^. be certified of unsound mind.’^^ Persgns in 
receipt of medical relief only are iij longer disqualified as 
paupers irora being registfered^as Parliamentary and Municipal 
electors, and it has even b^eu held that admission a Poor 
Law hospital, sick asylum, or infirmary l)ecaiise of iil-bcalth, 
and for the purpose of being medically treated, amounts to 
medical relief only, even though it incidentally involves also 
maintenance at the expense of the j^oor rate.® By, 1903 we 
have the Central Authority laying it down in, general terms, 
“ that it is the guardians’ duty to provide for their sick poor, 
and no sanction . ^ . is necessary to seeding such cases to in- 
stitutions for curative treatment . . . and . . . paying reasonaJ)lo 
expenses involved in so doing.” ^ The Central Authority 

seems, indeed, to exhaust ollicial ingenuity in securing the 

• • 

* Special Orders to West Do by, Livcipool ami Toxtoth Park, Sth April 

1900 a#<l 25th January 1901. In IShB t\v(» other Hoards of Ciuurdiaus \\ero 
even urge<l and authorised to combuio in the taking over and maintaiianco of 
a specialised hospital for a particular class ot diseaHes, and to *i‘Oiiduet it as 
a Poor Law institution with the aid of a sniall annual sulisidy from national 
funds, on the understanding that all local cases were taken. There was to be no 
sort of “deterrent ” influence. Patients, sullcring from these diseases, were to bo 
admitted on the authority of the nudteal snjterintendent of tlie hospital, witliout 
there being necessarily any order from the relieving oflicer ; and witliout any 
erpre.‘;s restriction to the destitute. The well-iindcr8t<K)d object of this Poor 
U vv institution was, in fact, jwsitively to encourage all fKirsons suffering from 
the diseases in question to Cfime in and be cured, piero was to be no obvious* 
sign that it was a Poor I^w institution. It was esjKM’ially ordered that it 
shurdd be styled “Tlie Aldei-shot Wk llosjiital” (Special Orders to Farnham 
and Hartley Wintney Unions, l&th Hejtleinber 1888 and 16th November 
1894). This went on for seventeen ye^rs, and was given up in 1906 {ibid, 
30th Decemlftr 1905). , ^ 

2 Special Order to Croydon, Kingston, and Wchmond, of 27tli December 
1904. We gather tliat this institution lias not been established. A similar 
one exists at Manchester, 

^ By Bom* Revising Banisters under the Me^lical Relief Disrjualificalicm 
Removal Act 1885 (48 k 49 Vie. c. 46). ♦ 

* Ikeitions of the Local Owemma^ Boards 1 902*3, by W. A. Caason, 
1904, p. 7. The Poor Law Act 1879 had, in f^ctf expressly authorii^ boards 
of guardians to subscribe to charitable institutions which paupers might have 
acoess. It was held, for Tnstance, that Isftirds of guardiani^ma^ if they choose, 
tend their sane adult epileptioa to an epileptic colony, and pay the ooct of their 
maintenaflbe there {Local Oovemment ^nmide^ 29th October 1904, p, 1128).^ 
In 19W, the Central Authority eanItioAd the payment of £70 by the Bramley* 
Board of Ouardiana for a ont ig the mnatorium of the Leeds Aeeociation for 
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best possible treatment apd also tbe coilifoi^ of the patients 
in the sick wards.^ Any reasonable fee may be paid for 
calling in coiisultants whenever the medical officer thinks it 
"necessary oVdes^ble,” without any special sanction being 
requisite.^ *{76 need^not recite Ijjlfe constant struggle t bo ^ get 
more nursps and better. . 'As * early as If 79^ a president 
could (perhaps with some ministerial optimism) declare that : 
“in the^qew infirmaries I have succeeded in abolishing pauper 
help qlmost entirely.’’ ^ ^ 

The guardians are reminded that the epileptics are 
especially to be incessantly accompanied by traimod nurses, 
lest they ^should be suffocated in their fits.'* The sick men 
in the workhquse may bo allowed tobacco and snuff, the 
sick women tea, in addition to that prescribed in the dietary 
table.® The jdoctor is« expressly reminded ^,that it is his duty 
to order such food as he may consider requisite”® When 
a complaint was made that beer was supplied in a Norfolk 
workhouse, the Central Authority refused to interfere^ with a 
“beer allowance” to sick paupers, given and renewed from 
week to week by direction of the medical officer.’^ The 
guardians are even reminded of the importance of providing 
illustrated books and newspapers for the sick.® 

Meanwhile the standard of equipment, of resident medical 
attendance, and especially of trained nursing ® required by the 

tho Cure of Tuberculosis (Local Oovorament Board to Bramloy Union, February 
1001, in LomX Government Chronicle, 23rd February 1901, p. 184). 

* In 1903 it sanctioned tho oxt^iulituro involved in tho sottiilg up of Rontgen 
*Ray api>aratus in a Poor Law inhriuary {Ikcmons of the Local Ooveminent 
Board, 1902-3, by W. A. Lusson, 1904, p. 10). 

* Deeisi/ms of the Local Government Board, 1903-4, by W. A, Casson, 1,905, 
p. 89. 

® Hansard, 24th July 1879, vol. 248, p. 1173. 

* Local Government Board deebtion, in Local Oimmmmt ^ronide, let 
November 1902, p. lft)2. t 

* General Order of 8th March 1894, in Tn’enty- fourth Anncual Report, 
1894-6, pp. xeix, 4-5. 

* Circular of 29th January 1 895, in Twenty-fifth Annual Ropoi^, 1 8^5-8, p. iii. 

« ^ Mr. Long in House of Commons (23rd June 1904 ; Hansard, vol. 136, 

p. 971). 

* Circular of 28rd JaifUary 189f; Twentieth Annual Report, 1890-1, 
p. zo ; Report of Royal Goroiuission on Aged Poor, 1895, vol. iii p. 967, 
fOd. 7684 11). 

* See the reierences to nursing in Circulars of 29th January 1895 and 

7ih August 1897 ; and<lhe General Order (Nursing of the Sick in Wukhoueea) 
'6th August 1897 *, Twenty-fifth AnnuaTRoj^ort, 1895-6, pp. 109-110 ; Xwentj* 
•erenth Annua] Report, 1897-8, pp. 27-31. ^ 
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Centnl Authority iu the ,Poor Law institutions is constuitly 
rising, in correspondence with the pregress of hospital scfence. 
We see all this reflected in the advice and criticisms pressed 
by the inspectorate on the boards of guardians! “ The wotk- 
hous^^of a past and bygo^ie age," says ^fr. Heij^ey in ^1903, 
“ a?b no longer i^fuges for ablp-bddied, but are becoming every 
day morg of the nature«of State hos*pital8 for the aged, sick, 
and infirm. Js such, thiy should he furnished wUJ^ihe teiij 
best nursing procurable** ^ 

(iiL) 2*h€ Municipal Medical Sci'vice 

It may be that it is on the Public Health side, Vhich was 
in 1871 added to th(» Poor biw wctrk of the Celitral Authority, 
that we may trace the influence of the suggestion that was 
under discussion atPthe Poor Liw Board under Mr. Goscheii’s 
presidency, just prior to its merging in the Local Government 
Board. The idea of “ fro«' medicine to the poorer classes 
generally, as distinguished from actual paupers, and perj(*xt 
accessibility to medical advice at all times under thorough 
organisation” — which the new permanent secretary, Sir John 
Lambert, may have brougliu back from his ollieial visit to 
Ireland — finds a certain expression in the Public Health Act 
of 1872, re-enacted with additions in 1875, which created 
" one local authority for all public health purposes in every 
place, so that no area should be without such an authority, or 
have more than one.” In the rural districts the board of 
guardians became this authority. As su^ they came under a* 
series of responsibilities based upon ideas diametrically opposed 
to tliose of the Poor I^w. Instead of confining their action 

' Mr. Hyvey’* Report, in Thirty socond Annual Report, ]902>3, p. 69. 
The total coet of Poor Law niedical rflief in 190V5 wA £.'J] 8,994 indoor (to 
which might bo added il640,833 l«»i what aie now called the "public health 
purposes" of the greatest of all Poor I^aw authorities, tlie Metro{)olitan Asylums 
Boi^) ; i.nd £268,637 outdoor* (Thirty-fifth Annual Refiort, 1905-6, pp. 
261, 689, 59*). ITiis aggregate t*tal of £787,531 (excluding the fever* 
hospitals of the Me^yojKjliUn i^sylums Qoard) omits tho maintenance of ths 
sick themselves, but includes, however, •some iterits not previously included. 
For eompantive purposes we must take the for 1903-4 (£423,554), 

which includes only doctors’ salines and *inigs. lliiB miw be oomjtsred with 
ths corresponding figure for 1881 of £310,456 ; for 187f; ofV290,249 ; snd 
for 1840 si £151,781 (Twenty-second Annual oporto# the Poor Law Board, 
1369-7P, p. 227 ; Seventh Annual Edbort of the Local Government Board,*' 
1881-27 
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to actual applicants for help, they to *BeaTch out cases of 
nuis&ce or dangerous disease. Instead of restricting their 
administration^ to those who were willing and anxious for it, 
they were charged with compelling to be done all* that was 
required. If^tead of, being limite'd in purview to a., ijmall 
class specially stigmatised paupers, the guardians had' to 
consider the whole population asfneeding their attention with- 
out' distinction of class or subjectioii to stigma. They were 
expresfjly authorised, not merely to repress nuicances, but to 
provider hospitals for the use of the inhabitants,” without any 
limitation to infectious or any other diseases.' ^l^ey were 
even emppwered, with the 'consent of the Central Authority, 
to “ provide or contract with any person to provide a temporary 
supply of medicine and medical assistance for the poorer in- 
habitants of their disti'ict.” * The Central Authority eagerly 
pressed on the local authorities the policy of the new Act.® 
We see the Poor Law inspectors — who were “ in possession of 
the views of the (Local Government) Board on the subject ” — 
explaining to boards of guardians in unions having rural 
districts their new duties; the future work of their new 
Public Health staff of medical ofiicer of health and sanitary 
inspectors;* and their responsibility for maintaining and im- 
proving the health, not of paupers only, but of the whole 
community.* We are not here concerned with the progress 
of public health administration, in which the boards of 
guardians cannot be said to have been apt or willing disciples. 
.It is not to the boards of guardians, in 1907 still ’the sanitary 
authorities in non-ui-ban districts, that we owe the elaborate 
medical organisation of an up-to-date Public Health Depart- 
ment, with its peripatetic health visitors and diagnosing 
doctors, its milk depots and campaign against infantile 
mortality, its gratuitous supply of anti-toxins and diarrhoea 
medicine, its gratuitous hospitals and sanatoria no longer con- 
^ fined to smallpox and fever. We* need only notice here the 

» Sec. 131 of Public Health Act lo76 (38 k 39 Vic. o. 66). 

^ Sec. 138 of ibid. Tlii8.had \mn already included in the Sanitary Act of 
1868 (81 k 82 Via c. 116, sec. Ip). 

^ Circular ot ifih August and 12th November 1872, in Second Annual 
Beport, 1872-3, pp. 18^20, 41-62. 

* See, e.g. the letters of Mr. Hedlly, in September 1872, in MS. f^hivea 
of Newcastle Board of Quardians. 
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gradual appreciation, by the Central Authority and the* Poor 
Law inspectors,* of the intimate ^inection between ^lort- 
comings in the public health sirvice and an excess of pauper- 
ism. £wen the narrowest standpoint of Poor l^iw 

prin(jij)les, the\iusal connection between *diseafif and pauper- 
isiJKcould no longer be ifjliored? “Tfie effect of bacf house 
accommodation on the h^altli/of the |foor/' writes lifr. Bagenal 
in 1902, “has often been •demonstrated by experts in public 
health. Not; only are serious illnesse.s more frequent, but 
damp anS draughty dwellings lower vitality to^'such an extent 
that the ^odily vigour and activity, as well as the spirits, are 
affected, and tlie system becomes* unable to withstand actual 
disease. Families are often pauperised on account of sickness 
produced by living in unhealthy conditions. Labourers also 
often become permanently disabled, aqd fall upon the rates, 
owing to premature, old age brought on bjr insanitary houses. 
To prevent sickness and to prolong the working term dl’ a 
labourer’s life must be a gain to the ratepayers, as well as to 
,all classes of the community.” ^ To take only one specilic 
instance, in the Itcdruth Union the reason for a high average 
of pttaperism in 1906 was found in the large amount of 
destitution produced by “ miner’s phthisis,” and the great 
number of widows and orphans which it caused, “the total 
number of persons pauperised owing to this special cause 
being . . . 333,” besides other cases of infirmity of the 
miners themselves. “A substantial proportion of the ex* 
cessive pauperism in the Redruth Union is time accounted for.” * 

F . — Peksons of Unsound Mind 

It does not seem necessary to trace the slight changes in 
the law relating to pauper lunatics, or ia the orders and 
circulars of the Central Authority. There appears to have 
been nq alteration in the Relation of the Central Authority to 
the Lunaef Commissioners, practically no steps being taken* 
to initiate policy except upon^dhe suggestion of the latter, 
whose standard of accommodation o^d treatment continues 
steadily to rise for pauper as for non-pauper \pnatics. 

> Mr.«BageiiAl'i Report, iu Thirty-fint Annuel Report, 1901*2, p. 189. 

* Mr. Piston •Thomes’e BepoM, i# Thirty fifth Annual Be|)ort, 1905 *5^ 
ppw 471*2. 
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the only point of interest is the continuance, virtually 
unch&nged, of the three iDiethods of treatment, viz. maintenance 
in the workhouse, treatment in a lunatic asylum, or giant of 
outdoor relief.* -• 

The nuni'^r of persons of unsoiind mind ih the worl^use 
continued practically undiipfnished, without , 5 iny steps b..ing 
taken to prevent their retention })mong the aged, the ^ick, and 
the children, who came more and mo.e to make up the work- 
house population.' There were, in fact, three classes of cases 
in which a lunatic might be detained in a workhouse. Firstly, 
there is the old provision, under which “ the visitoys of any 
asylum maj, with the consent of the Local Government Board 
and the Commissioners, and subject to such regulations as they 
respectively prescribe, make arrangements with the guardians 
of any union for the,, reception into the workhouse of any 
chronic lunatics, not being dangerous, who > are in the asylum, 
an(i have been selected and certified by the manager of the 
asylum as proper to be removed to the workhouse.” ® Secondly, 
“ where a pauper lunatic is discharged from an institution for 
lunatics, and the medical ofiicer of the institution is of opinion 
that the lunatic has not recovered, and is a proper per»>n to 
be kept in & workhouse as. a lunatic, the medical officer shall 
certify such opinion, and the lunatic may thereupon be received 
and detained against his will in a workhouse without further 
order, if the medical officer of the workhouse certifies in 
writing that the accommodation in the workhouse is 
sufficient” * Thirdly, if it is necessary for the welfare of a 
lunatic, or for the public safety, that he should immediately 
be placed under care and control, pending regular proceedings 
for his removal, he may be taken to a workhouse (if there is 
proper accommodation therein) by a constable, relieving officer, 
or overseer, and may be detained there for three days, during 
which time the proceedings are to be taken ; and in any case 
m which a summary reception order has been oj might be 
made, he may be further detained on a justice's order till he 

1 It seems to bare been ankirely as an exception that the Rochdale Guardians 
fitted up what w practically a lunatic asylum in their workhouse, adequately 
equipped, stafled^ and isolat^ ; and took in a number of Lancashire ohronio 
lunatics (Special Order*' of ISth April 1898; Twenty-third Annual Report 
189S-4, p. xoii). * Lunacy' Act, 1890, 58 Vic. c. 5, sec. 26. 

* Jbid. aec.*26 ; of. Lunacy Act 1889, 52 & 58 o. 41, sec. 22. 
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can be removed, provided that the period does not ex^d 
fourteen daya' • Moreovef', any btj^er lunatic might* be 
“allowed to remain in^a workhouse as a lunatic” if “the 
medical officer of the workhouse certifies in wrifftig : (a) that 
such a person iAa lunatic, with the groundl for ^e opinion ; 
and«^)*that he is a proper pirson to be Allowed to remain in 
a workhouse a lunatic i^nnd Tc) tliat*tho accommodation in 
the worklif)iise is 8ullicieiitif|^r his proper caro and treatment, 
separate from the inmates of the workhouse not Innatidf, unless 
the mcdicfii ofllicer certifies that tlie lunatic’s conolition ia'such 
tliat it is not necessary for the convenience of the lunatic or 
of the other inmates that lie should .be kept separate.” Such 
a certificate signed by the medical officer is sutticient authority 
for detaining the lunatic in a workhouse for fourteen days, but 
no longer, unless within that time, a justice signs an order 
for his detention. J^ailing such a certificate, •or, after fourteen 
days, such an order, or if at any time the lunatic ceases to Ife 
" a proper person to be allowed to remain in a workhouse,” he 
becomes •“ a proper person to be sent to an asylum,” and 
proceedings are to be taken acc(>idingly.* 

Megnwhile the Central Authority continued to permit 
the grant of outdoor relief in cases of lunacy ; cmd about 
5000 were always so maintained. 

Regulations for the boarding-out of pauper lunatics first 
appear in the Act of 1889. “Where apjdication is made to 
the committee of visitors of an asylum by any relative or friend 
of a pauper lunatic confined therein that he may be delivered 
over to the custody of such relative or fri'ind, the committee 
may, upon being satisfied that the application has been 
approved by the guardians of the union to which the lunatic 
is chargeable, and, in case the proposed residence is outside 
the limits of the said union* then also by a* justice having 
jurisdiction in the place where the relative or friend resides, 
and that the Junatic will W projjerly taken care of, order the 
lunatic to be delivered over liccordingly.” The authority 
liable for such a lifnatic's maintcflAnce is to pay an allowance 
for his support to the person who uuderliakes his care ; the 
medical officer of the* district is to \isit him %nd report to 

• 

I Lunacy Act 1890, sees. 20, 21 *^unAcy Act 168C. 48 A 49 Via. 0 . 
62, sect. 2 and 8 . * /Wd. sec. 24. , 
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the* visiting committee every quarter, and two visitors may 
at <iny time order the Jifnatic to be removed to the asylum.' 
Any two Commissioners ha^e also the right to visit any 
pauper lunatic or alleged lunatic not in an institution for 
lunatics or lin a workhouse, and cell in a medical practitioner ; 
if the latteV signs H certi^cate, and they think fit, tne^Lord 
Chancellof- may direct- that the lunatic be^ received into an 
institution.* ^ , 

Fol' the paupers of unsound mind in the Metropolis there 
was Ven a fourth alternative, namely, the “ district* asylums ” 
of the Metropolitan Asylums Board. On the opening of the 
Darenth Asylum, the Ceqtral Authority quoted, Without dis- 
approval, the following remarks of the Lunacy Commissioners : 
" The withdrawal, for proper care, of helpless children of this 
kind [idiots] from the households of many of the industrious 
and deserving poor is a frequent means of warding off 
paupeiiam in the parents*’^ We do not find, however, any 
more explicit statement on this point. What the Central 
Authority continued to press on the Boards of Guardians was, 
not so much the importance of relieving the struggling poor 
from the burden of their insane or idiotic dependants, nor yet 
the freeing of the workhouses from the presence of persons of 
unsound mind ; but rather of appropriate discrimination. “ It 
is of great importance not merely to exclude from the [district] 
asylums those who, by reason of violence or irritability, are 
proper subjects for the county asylum, but also those who, 
from old age or disease, are unfit for the journey to the 
asylum, or who, frpm the slight degree to which their mind 
is affected, might more properly remain in the work- 
house.” * “ The removal of helpless, bedridden persons, whose 
mental weakness is, in many cases, the result of old age, to 
asylums situated a oonsiderable distance from the Metropolis, 
is calculated, on the one hand, to be injurious to the persons 
thus removed, and, on the other, to occupy the district asylums 
with a different class of peisons from that for which they 
were constructed.” ^ Imbecile children are to be kept in the 

1 LnnMj Aot 1889, mC. 40 * Ibid. aoo. 42. 

t EighthoAncual Report, lS76"-9, p. zli, 

4 Pint Annual Report, 1871-2, p. zzix. 

4 Oironlar Letter, ** Metropolitan Aaylums for Imbeciles," lAth Febmary 
1876, in Fifth Annual Report, 187o-6, p. 8. 
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workhouse till th^y Am five* years oki, and may then be |cnt 
to the asylum at Darenth.* Ou^ide the Metropolis there is 
no specialised Poor LaV provision for idiotS;*Avlio, if not 
received into tN^ county qjylum, must eit4ier bo^ placed in 
non;l*wr-lAw insUtutious at^considerabhv expense? or detained 
in the workipus'. In ISBTv the Ck'nlrid AulWity even 
suggested tliat harmless aiftl ag%d lunatics laid, on grounds ^of 
economy, better be reiaiiRnf in tho workhouse, rail«*r than 
removed tp air asylum,” We hear iiiciiientnlly, of a Special 
Order in 1900 under which certain ehronic lunatics were 
actually tnaisferred from the SulVolk ( ounty Asylum to the 
workhouse of the Mildeidiall Uni<m.^ As late as ]»905 we 
find the Central Authority expressing regret that so many 
(ascs of senile iiiil)ecility were removed from the workhouses 
to asylums,** 

Under this policy the numlKT of paupers of unsouiifl 
mind receiving outdoor relief diminisliecl very slightly, being 
4736 01 ^ 1st January 1906 ; those in the asyhims of the 
^fcitropolitan Asylums Board and in county and borough 
lunatic asylums rose to no fewer than 92,409 ; whilst those 
in work^iouses nevertheless did not fall oif from th^ total of 
thirty-live years ])reviously, being, in fact, oil Ist January 
1906, 11,484, or an average of nineteen in each workhouse.'^ 
Towards the hitter part of the time wc begin to find tho 
inspectors, somewhat in disiuxiord with the suggestions of the 
Central Autliority itself, ju-otesting against the presence in the 
workhouses even of the chronic lunatic, the harmless idiot, or 
the senile imbecile, on the new ground tSat their presence 
caused annoyance to the sane inmates — annoyance which had, 
for seventy years, been apparently either unnoticed or not 
considered. “ I am sorry to say,” reported Jfr. Preston-Thomas 
in 1901, “ that in all hut six of the workhouses in my district 
imbeciles mix freely with .Urn other workhouse inmates. 
Many of thenf are miscliievous,* noisy, or physically offensive. 

* Circular Letter, **Age of Children »eiit*to Irabetile Aayluma," 24th July 
1882, in Twelfth Annual Reprt, 18S2-3, p. 17. 

* Local Government Board to West Haro, January flB85 ; Local OovemmetU 

(^nmide, 24th Januajy 1886, p, 77. • • ' 

* Special Qi'der of 21st March 1900 (apparently not published I) ; referred 
to in Thirtietn Annnal Report 1900-1, p. ci« 

* Tlurly-fifth Annual Report, 190^-6, p. clxxL 

* Ihid, p. olxx. 
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• 

InjBome instances, even if their bcdily ailment is very slight 
they sleep in the sick wards in order that they may come 
under the .oupervision of the nurses, and they frequently 
disturb otl^er patients at night By day th§y are a source of 
much irritavion and-annoy|ince, and in a s3mall work!iK)Vae I 
have knovn the lives of a number of old m^n hiiade seriously 
uncomfortable by a mischievous idiot for whom no place could 
be fomid in an asylum. ... I am much afraid," 
projfeetically, continued Mr. Preston-Thomas, “ that ... the 
question will be postponed indefinitely, and six or eight 
years hence the idiots will still be worrying the sflne inmates 
of workhouses. . . It is in the country workhouses, 

sometimes with only a dozen imbeciles, or less, divided among 
the sexes, tliat the chief difficulty arises. ... A good 
many are orten found useful in the laundry and other domestic 
work of the institution, but I do not think this consideration 
ought to outweigh what may almost be characterised as the 
cruelty of requiring sane persons to associate, by d^ and by 
night, with gibbering idiots.” ‘ When the Select Committee 
on the Bill to establish Cottage Homes for the Aged Poor in 
1900 strongly recommended the removal of all imbeciles 
from workhouses, the Central Authority, observing that the 
advisability of this step had been repeatedly brought to its 
notice by guardians and others, declared that tlie question 
must be deferred.^ 


Q, — Defectives 

For the first twenty years after 1871 there is no alteration 
of policy to record with regard to defectives. In fact, the 
Central Authority does not seem to have paid much attention 
to this class, whether mentally or physically defective, during 
this period. It enjoined no policy for the treatment of 
them till 1891. A Circular on “ Blind and Daaf and Dumb 
inmates of Workhouses”^ then required^ the inspectors to 
“ continue to give 'special attention ” to children among this 
class, and urge their removal from the workhouse when 
desirable,^ It was held that the guardians mi^ht, if they 

1 Mr. Pwiton-Thoinas's Report, im Thirtieth Annual Report, 19004. pn. 
122 - 8 . ’ 

* CSrcular of 4th August I^OO, in Thirtieth Annual Report, 19004, p. 18. 
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chose, pay the whole of /he maintenance of deaf and dumb 
children sent to appropriate institutions. No limit hasV’iten 
fixed, but in no case has more than £20i^a year been 
scancti^ei.^ Adults also were to be given instruction in 
reading and wilting, if a^le to profit thereby;, and i/ sucli 
insti^iction could liot be })rovyle(f hi yje union, thfiy might l )0 
sent, uiiib^r contract, to •the sivorkhouse of some other union 
where teaching might be a^ilable, either in the workhouse or 
in the town.* It is also suggested that arnuigeinents. might 
with advantage be made for reading aloud to the aged blind 
in the wvkhouse. But it was held to be illegal to |)ay for 
the technical instruction of blind* workhouse inmates at a 
non-Poor-Law institution.* Fiom lOO.'l onward, liowever, vfn 
have the almost dramatic extension of tlie scope of the 
Education Auth(»ri^y with regard to defective children of all 
kinds — a change \Wiicli has already gone far to transfer 
responsibility for tl»e treatment of tlie blind, the deaf aqd 
dumb, the crippled, the ejaleiftic, and the mentally defective 
eliihlren up to sixteen from the Poor Law to the ICducatlon 
Authorities. The first step was the Act of 1893, which 
required the local Education Authority to providq education 
for blind and deaf children ; but children sent to any 
institution from the workhouse, or boarded out by tlie 
guardians, were expressly excluded.® In 1899 similar 
provision was made for defective and epileptic children ; and 
the guardians were authorised to arrange with the Education 
Authority to take over Poor Law cases on jiayincnt/ Under 
these Acts provision is more and more being made, especially 
in London, for the education, treatment, and even (where 
requisite) maintenance in educational institutions of these 
children up to sixteen. 

In 1903 a Special Order provided for the transfer, from 
the Metropolitan workhouses to the special homes of the 
Metropolitan* Asylums Board, /)f children who, without being 


* Selecticm from Iht Vorrespondemx of the 1/ml Oovemment Boards vol. L 
1880, p. 63 ; rol ii. 1883, p. 281 ; vol. iiL 1888, p.*102. 

* Ibid. vol. iu. 1888, p.*101. • 

* Elementary Education (Blind and Deaf Cfaildron) ^et 1803 (56 and 67 

Vic. c. 42). ^ f 

* Ele^ientaiy Edoottion (Defect^ and Epileptic Children) Act 1890 (62 

and 63 Vic. c. 82). * ' * 
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certiBed as of unsound mind, were mentally defective; and 
for Iheir retention in suc^ homes until twenty-one years of 
age.' Wo dg not find any'" corresponding provision with 
regard to the mentally defective children outside the 
Metropolis or for the mentally ^defectivejt ’^beyond jj^xteen 
years of age. In the jurai workhouses, any rate, y:Kich 
make up three-fourths of the Tvholc, it would seepi that in 
1907, aj it was officially reported' in 1879, these mentally 
defectives, together with " the imbeciles, are .more or less 
mixed 'up with the ordinary inmates of the class to which they 
belong.” ^ 

In rcjpent years we see the Central Authority willingly 
sanctioning special provision for individual cases. Thus, 
special assistance may be given for starting in trade persons 
handicapped^ by their infirmities. In one case, the Board 
saj^ictioiied the purchase of tools for a • tlind man who had 
been taught a trade.^ In another case, ‘^an adult having 
become incapacitated by reason of accident from again 
following his usual occupation, the guardians were desirous ojf 
paying a premium in consideration of his being taught a 
trade which the nature of his infirmity would not prevont his 
carrying on. On the proposal being submitted to the Local 
Government Board, the Board observed that as the person 
was too old to be bound as an apprentice, there was no 
authority for the payment of the premium, but they suggested 
whether the difficulty might not be overcome by out-relief 
being granted during the period of learning.” * 

A third instancd is given os follows : “A boy, aged sixteen 
years, has been a pupil at an institution for the blind, tha.fees 
for his board and education having hitherto been paid by the 
said board [of guardians] under the Elementary Education 
(Blind and Deaf Children) Act 1893. The boy is desirous of 
Competing for a scholarship of the value of £40 a year from 
the Institution for the Blind , in “London ; total«fees, £60 a 
year. The guardians wisl\ to contribute £13 a year, the 
father, who earns on an average £2 : 2s. a week, being willing 

1 Special 0’xier< of 4th March Iy03 ; Tliirty-third Annual Report, 1903-4,. 
0. cL 

* Mr. Courtenay Boyle’s Report, ir Eighth Annual Report, 1 87^*9, p. 120.. 

* Local Oovemment Chronicle, 29tb November 1902, p. 1203. 

4 Ibid. 6th Dcoember 1902, 1226. 
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to pay the balance of £7, in addition to travelling exj-^pnees 
and outfit The Board hold t^jat th? guardians can, assiunfng 
the boy is in need of felief, carry out tlieir projiosal under 30 
and 31 VJc. c. 106, sec. An interesting feature of this 

ca^e ir the vaguvuicss c; tUe term “ in need of/^dief,” instead 
of “destitutrn." ' 

//. — in;: ^gkd and Inkium 
(i.) Outdoor Jidirf 

The crusade of tlm insjjccloratc of 1871-85, in favour of 
the “ workhouse systiun ” of Boor Law relief, made no 
exception in favour of aged persons, wliether deserving or 
undeserving, any mofe than it did in favour of widows with 
young children or the sick. On the ^contrary, Afr. Longloy 
assumed, in every ^)jiragraph of his KeporC,*'^ that the “ work- 
house principle ” wjus univerKally aj)plieablo to " the disable*! " 
— the term he used for the aged and infirm— as well as to 
the ablftbodiod. A rigid adherence to the ])()licy of “ otlewng 
the House ” would, he argued, lead the poor to pr(»vidc, or 
induc<i their relatives to provide, for old age as well as for 
sickness and widowhood.* Further, Air. Longldy strongly 

^ DeciHona of the Local Guvcrnmeol Hoard, 1002-3, by AV. A. Casson, 1001 
p. 14. 

* Report on tlie Adniinistiation of OtiPloor Ib li* f in tljo Aletropolia, in Tliird 
Annual Report, 1873-4, pp. 13C-liOP 

* “One of tlic chief (Ifbcts,” lic said, “in the pie cnL adniintMtratinn of tlu' 
law in respeot rf the disabled chis- and especially o( that largo aection of it 
which eonsiats of the .aged an 1 inhnii ... is i<H failure to relievo the rales 
from tho bunion of tlie inainteiiMiee ol pau}»cis whos, •rein fives, whetJicr legally 
liable or not, aie able lo coiitiibiit*- to Jbeir suj'port. Jt ih, I believe, vilhin 
tho vXpcTicnce ol many boaids ol guardians, tliat while there me ]»ers(>nK \^lio, 
even ^\heu in jyrosperous circtiuistanteH, le.idily permit their aged relatives to 
receive out-relief, an oiler of iiidooi i< lj.-f n lic<|ueiitly found to jiiit prc.ssuro 
u[)ou them to rescue themselves, il nr.i tlj* ii relative^, (loiS the disci t dit incident 
to the residence of the latter in u uih house " (Ll/id, p. JHH). Another 
insjioctor expressly reiiorted that he urged gunnlians with regard to the ageil 
“to apply, the workhouse test i7i ngder to jnit a jmssiirc on rGativra who arc not 
legally liable" \iAT. Culley’s Report 41 Third Annual Repoif, 1873-4, p. 76). 
So again, in 1875, 3Ir. Lough y aigucd that the “deterrent discipline " of the 
workhouse was “ the*keystonc of an efficient systSm of imloor relief," not 
merely for the ablc-bodiwl, but also for the ’igtvl ^“ilirei tly on the ahle-hcHlied, 
and more remotely ui>on tl^ disabled class ^if mupers,^’ the tenn he always used 
for the aged) (Report on Indoor Relief in the Metropoli'^fin I'ouith Annual 
Report, 187^6, p. 47). It may, however, be noted tl*t Mr. Longloy never 
pretended that this was the policy of^the^e|»ort of 1 834, or of the Act of 1634. ’ 
To him'*it was “a furtJt^r and sji^ial development ... of the, principles of 
the Poor Law Amendment AeV’ (ibid, p. 41). - 
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deprecated any deviation iin particvlar cffies from what he 
euphemistically called ‘*lhe o^er of indoor relief.” “That 
which an applicant does not know certainly that he will not 
get,” he forcibly arcjued, “ he readijy persuades himaelf, if he 
wishes, for it, ' that he will get ; and the poor, to i^hom 
any induceirent is held out 'to regard applic^'on ^or relief as 
a soit of gambling speculation, ^in which, though many fail, 
some will succeed, will, like oth4r' gamblers, reckon upon 
their own success.” ' For every “ hard case ” he *relied on the 
springing up in every union of intelligently directed private 
charity. “ It is, in fact, the very existence of charity ” — 
assumed thus to be always at hand whenever required — 
“ which strengthens the hands of the Poor Law administrator 
in adherence to rule.”^ Yet, with a certain want of logic, 
lie desired this charittible provision to remain "precarious” 
and “ intermittent ” ; something which it was possible to argue 
would always be there when a "hard case” occurred, and 
which, nevertheless, could not be counted upon by the poor 
themselves. In other words, he seemed to imply that 
charitable outdoor relief was superior to Poor Law outdoor 
relief for tjie very reason that though some applicants* for it 
would succeed, others in like circumstances would fail to get 
it — thus inducing, one would have thought, exactly the spirit 
of "gambling speculation” on the part of the poor that he 
clearly perceived to arise from the adoption by boards of 
guardians of an intermittent and uncertain relief policy. 

How far this policy of offering the House to all aged 
persons, deserving or undeserving, was assumed by the other 
inspectors to be the official policy, and how far it was pretsed 
by them on boards of guardians throughout the country, we 
have been unable to ascertain. Apart from the approval of 
Mr. Longley's views implied by the publication of his Reports 
and the circulation of them amonjg boards of guardians, the 
« Central Authority maintained, between 1871 aifd 1896, an 
absolute silence ® on the question of outdoor relief to the aged. 

^ Mr. Longley’s Report' in Third 4>inual Report, 1878-4, p. 144. 

* J6«. " 

* We ought, perhaps, to mention that, already in January 189jJ, under Sir 
‘ Henry Fowler’s presidency, we find thb Central Authority writing to a boani of 

guardians, to bespeak greater consideration for the aged and infirm, whe needed 
outdoor relief.' The Bradford Guardians had l)oen in the habit of requiring their 
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All the mora surprising to boards of guardians must have 
been the sudden and unex^cted rev^pal of this policy bji the 
Central Authority betw^n 189^6 and 1900. In July 1896, 
the Central Authority, under the presidency .o^ Mr. Chaplin, 
issued a Cfrcular to boards^f guardians outiide th'i Metropolis, 
drttvn£g attention^ to the ifhporUnce ol the uelffeving cffftcers 
and medical (jliicere discharging their duties with the greatest 
particularity. In a concludyig paragraph the Central Authority 
significantly reminds the guardians of the recommendations of 
the Iloya> Commission on the Aged Poor, of wliich an detract 
is appended, “ We are convinced,” run the recommendations 
thus exceplionally brought to the gpardians' notice, “ that there 
is a strong feeling that in the administration of rdlief there 
should be greater discrimination between the respectable aged 
who become destitute and those whose destitution is distinctly 
the consequence of «their own misconduct ; and we recommend 
that boards of guardians, in dealing with applications for 
relief, should inquire w'ith special care into the antecedents 
of destitute persons whoso physical faculties Imve failed ,by 
reason of age and infirmity ; and that outdoor relief in such cases 
shoid(lJ>e given to those who are shown to have been of good 
character, thrifty according to their opportunities, arnl generally 
independent in early life, and who are not living under condi- 
tions of health or surrounding circumstances which make it 
evident that the relief given should be indoor relief.”^ But 
this is not all. The poor, far from being left uncertain 
as to the giant of outdoor relief, were to be specially told 
that they would receive it if only they Jed deserving lives. 
“It accordingly njipears to us eminently desirable,” continue 
the recommendations, as communicated by the Central Authority 
to the boards of guardians, “ that boards of guardians should 
adopt rules in accordance with the generarprinciples which 
we have indicated, by which they may be broadly guided in 
dealing with, individual applications for relief, and that mch 

t 

outdoor paupers to come every week to the workhouse to receive their doles. 
The Central Authority, far from doprecatrtig this outdoor relief, spontaneously 
pointed out that the system involved very long ♦rjilks for many infirm people, 
and suggested that the gutr^ians should iqetitute fouf local [>ay stations fL^l 
Government Board to Bn^ford Union, 8th tlanuary 1891f; in MS. aronives, 
Bradford Board of Guardians). • 

^ Circular of 11th July 1896; jn 'Arenty-sixth Annual Report, 1896-7, * 
pp. 8-9.* No mention if made of t^i Circular in the Anmul Report itself. 
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nUeS should he generally made known for thfi information of the 
•pqfyfof the union, in ord^r' that those really in need may not he 
discouraged from applying” ^ , 

How far ^hiB reversion to the policy contemplaj;ed by the 
1834 Keport,* and 'continued, as w'e have shown, by the Poor 
Law Oonimissioners, and the Poor Law Bo;trd down to Is/l, 
obtained the adhesion df ttie iii^ectprs who'^had grown up in 
the traditions of Mr. Longley’s Imports of 1871-5, we have 
been unhble to ascertain.^ Nor is it clear th^t the partial 
circulaliion ® by the Central Authority of the recommendations 
of the Iloyal Commission affected the admonitions against 
outdoor relief generally, which the inspectors had for nearly 
thirty years been addressing to the boards of guardians.* Pour 
years later the Central Autliority took an even more decisive step. 


* Ibid. p. 9 . In Soptomllir 1896 , under Mr. Cliapli'‘’s presidency, the Central 
Authority “ saw no olijcction ” to a proposal of the Poplar Guanlians to “ board 
out" an aged married couple in a country cottage at 12s. a week, and added 
that its sanction was not required, if the case fell within “exception 2 to art. 
4" of the Outdoor Relief Regulation Order. It was simply “non-resident 
relief. " But the Central Authority declaivd that it was im^iossible for such 
relief to bo made chargeable on the Metioiwlitan Common Poor I'und, as 
“ boarding-out " was outdoor relief (I^ocal novernment Board to Poplar Union, 
26th September 1896 ; MS. archive.s, Poplar Board of Guardians). The ♦xponses 
of “ boarded -tjut " children had been placed upon the fund by statute, the 
Metrojwlitan Poor Amendment Act 1869 . 

* Some of thorn hardly concealed their dismay. “ In some instances," says 
Mr. Davy, *’ whore Guanlians have been for years endeavouring with i>atient 
care to administer the Poor I^aw strictly . . . the opinion of tlic [Local 
Government] Board with reference to outdoor relief to certain classes of ])auper8, 
has boon the cause of some cliauge, if not of opinion, at all events of practice, 
with the result that the amount i»aid weekly as outdoor relief has increased 
largely. . . . This has been notably the ease in the Favensham Union. . . . 
During the last six months the exi>eiiditure has increased about 25 per cent . . . 
In some other Unions . . . the effect of the Circular has been .still more marked, 
for the recommendation that adequate relief should be given has been maao the 
occasion for increased grants of outdoor relief all round, the word “adequate" 
being taken to refer to the amount of money given only.- ... It cannot be too 
strongly insisted thal adequate relief means not only that the relief should 
bo surticiont for the wants of the pauper, but that it should bo the most suitable 
form of relief for each particular case.” Mr. Davy went on to intimate pretty 
plainly that, in his view, normally and tyixcally, “the only adequule form of 

• relief is an offer for the workhouse" (Thirtieth Annual Report, 1900-1, 


pp. 87-9), 

3 To Boards of Guardians “outside the Metroiwlis" only. 

* It seems, at any bot to have affected their practice of compiRng 
statistical tables in which the Unionc were coiitraste(’ one with another, accord- 
ing to the penienta^ of the paujicrs on outdoor relief— iiTespective, as we have 
already observed, of tiio relative proportions of the aged, among 'tiieir several 
* populations ; and (as must now be added) **f the poRoy of the Royal Commission 
on the Aged Poor, which the Central Authmtj h^ promulgated. 
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In the famous pronouncement on Poor I^w Administrrtlipu 
generally which Mr. Chaplm issued t(^ all boards of guardiaijs 
in 1900, systematic au^ ndeqiAte outdoor relief to all ugt*d 
persons wljo were at once destitute and descr^ng was laid 
dowu.*jp tlie definite policy^of the Central Authority. “It has 
been /fit,” thi^ Circular,^* that^ persons who hat'e habitually 
led decen^ ami deserving Jive^*should, !f they require relief in 
their old age, receive did«4i'ent treatment from those whoso 
previous habits and character have been unsatisfaetbry, and 
who have* failed to exercise tlirift in the bringMig up of their 
families or^otlierwise. The I>«)ard consider that aged deserving 
jTcrsons should not he urged to enter, the uvrhhouse at all unless 
there is some ctiuse which renders such a course necessary, 
such 08 infinnity of* mind or body, the a]>sence of house 
accoininoilation, or of a suitable person to care for tluun, or 
some similar cause, %it that they should bcl’clieved by having 
adequate outdoor relief granted to them. The Board itre 
happy to think that it is commonly the ])ractice of boards of 
guardiafis to grunt outdoor relief in .such cases, but they arii 
afraid that too frequently such relief is not adequate in amount. 
They are desirous of pressing ui)on the guardians that such 
relief should, when granted, be always adeqiuitc,” ^ Nor did 
the Central Autliority content itself with merely issuing tlu^ 
Circular. Letters were sent in a few months’ time to all the 
boards of guardians asking what ad ion had been taken with 
regard to the suggested grunt of outdoor ndief to aged deserving 
l>er8ons, and, in particular, whether the practice was to grant 
an adequate amount to each case. I'ho eJ’ect was (to use the 
words of an ins})ector) to produce “ a gootl deal of discussion 
. . . upon the question of the amount of out<li»or relief granted 
to aged deserving person.s.”^* “ I raUun- fear,” said another 
inspector, “ that in some uniims it has 'rather been regarded 

^ Oirdilar gf 4th August 1000; in Thiitietli Annual Re|M)rt, 1900-], 
pp. 18-19. This momentous new departure is not referred to in the Annual • 
Report itself. Returns publislicrl in the previous ^enr had shown that of tin* 
286,929 paupers over sixty-fivo on January 1900, only 74, .097 were 
indoor paupers, and of tliese, only 40,809 were in flw forkhouses aa distinguished 
from infirmaries, etc. The other 212,362^jad outdoor relief. Outside the 
Metropolis, inde^, eight out of every ten had outdoor relief ; one was in the 
infirmary, iRid there was only one in ^ho workhouse fTwrnty-ninth Annual 
Report^ 1899-1900, p. Ivii). • * 

* Mr. Bogenal’s Report, in Tliiltieth Annual Rci>ort, 1900-1,4). 164, 
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as A sort of mandate * to increase the system of out<relief 
goncflfally. This the Cirdular dicf not intend.”^ On the 
other hand, yet another inspefotor remarks that only “ a few 
boards have ^looked at the (Local Govemmen|i) Board’s 
suggestions 'from S sympathetic t)oint of view, and ^Jiave 
increased their regular allavances to the ^aged , out-pa^pers, 
but in a large majority 'of the lyionp the guardians state that 
alteration is not called for. . . . Tbe»principle is . . . warding 
off destitution, not providing maintenance.” ^ Whatever was 
the intention cf the Central Authority, it is evident*' that the 
replies (which were not published and which we^ have not 
seen) that it received to its repeated inquiries must have 
revealed an enormous diversity of practice, utterly at variance 
with the principle of national uniformity.^ In one union there 
would be hardly any^^ cases for which the guardians would 
grant outdoor relief at all. In the nqjcc union practically 
every aged applicant would get it. The conception of 
adequacy revealed in the replies must have been equally 
vamous. In the West Riding the amount allowed jfer aged 
person ranged from Is. 6d. a week to as much as 7s. 6d. a 
week, whereas in the East Riding the variations weros only 
between 2§. 6d. and 5s. for each person.® We happen to 
know that the Bradford Guardians reported that, with greater 
uniformity, they gave 5 s, a week for each deserving aged 
person,* Wo have not been able to ascertain what action, if 
any, was taken by the Central Authority on these replies. 
No objection appears to have been taken, and 'no criticism 
to liave been made*, either in respect of the virtual refusal 
of outdoor relief to the deserving aged in some unions, or in 
respect of its almost indiscriminate bestowal in others, or again, 
in respect of the wide range of variation between union and 
union, in the amount allowed for each person. It is thus not 
clear what is now the policy of the Central Authority on these 
^ points. Its latest utterance is thfe Circular of IvQOO.® Since 

1 Mr. Wethered's RopOTt, in Tbi^eth Annual Report, 1900*1, p. 188. 

* Mr. Baldwyn Fleming’s Report, in Thirtieth Annual Report, 1900-1, 

pp, 112-118. 

> Mr. BageRal’s lleport, in Thirtieth Annual Report, 1900-1, p. 154. 

^ Local Govemm^t Board to .Bradford Union, 10th Jalftiary 1901; 
Bradford Union to Local Government Board, 26th January 1901; in MS. 
archives, Bradford Board of Guardians. r 
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then, 80 far as we oan discover, it hfl& been silent on *the 

, , • • “ 
subject 

(ii.) /nrfoor Relief 

•M^Anwhile there had aocumuj^ted i.4 tlie workhouses of 
the M(?tropol1S (wiitro the cfteat of*the*Metropolitaii Common 
Poor fund* had been to oiler %, premium on indoor relief to 
tW0‘thirds of the unions), and in those of the unions ^up and 
down the* country in whicli Mr. Longlcy’s policy liad'been 
more or less carried out, a large number of aged people, who 
became pefmanent residents.* This fact, already noticeable 
and officially recorded in 1867,*'* diJ not lead to any change 
in the ])olicy of w’orkkouse administration laid 'down by the 
Central Authority. The General Consolidated Order of 1847, 
framed essentially U deal with workhouses yi whJth the able- 
bodied were the mos*t important feature, was not amended 
to meet the new conditions. The structural improvements 
which, Of we have already described, began to be adopted after 
tBe Lancet incpiiry of 18G5, continued to be pressed for, and 
eventually insisted on, so far as regards new workhouses. In 
this respect the old people in particular unions shared in the 
general benefit. But we do not find tliat the Central 
Authority, after 1871, had any policy of altering the general 
regime of the old people’s wards, corresponding to that which, 
as we have described, took place witli regard to the sick 
wards. On the contrary, we must note, as part of 
Mr. Longley’s policy, his emphatic warning in 1873, that the 

* Jt was not 80 much that tlje “oiler of the House” hicrcasHl the a^/;p‘egatu 
population of the workhouses, iletween 1871 and 1891, tlii8 only rose, uut> 
side the Metropolis, from 131,331 to 139,736. (In the Mctro]M)lis, owing to 
the development of the infirmaries Jnto general liospital^ and the working of 
the Common Poor Fund, the rise was more coiibidisahle, viz. from 36,789 to 
68,482), But the workhouse population gradually changed in cliaractcr, the 
able-bodied being replaced by tlio age<l. On Ist January 1900, there were 
found to 00 , infthe workltouses th^selvos, no fewer than 40,809 i^crsonii over 
sixty-five, and in the workhouse intirnfarics, etc., 33,788 more, making a total 
over sixty-five of 74,&97 ; being more 88 per ^jent of the total inmates 
(Twenty-ninth Annual Report, 1899-1900, p. Iviib 

* “Able-bodied i>eop]e are now scarcely at all* faund in them during the 
greater part of the year. •. . . Those wHb #njoy the a^vanfagos of these 
institutions w almost solely such as may fittingly receive them’, viz. the aged 
and infirm, fbe destitute sick and children. WorkhoAsei are now asylums 
and infirmaries ” (Dr. E. Smith, Mefiical Officer to the Poor Law Board ; in 
Twentieth Annual Report, 1887.8f f. 43). 
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^ 'WOTkhouses had already become so "attractive to paupers,” a 
t to Turnish "no test of cdestitution.”^ He made no exceptio] 
in favour of the old people^s wardsi It was, in fact, tb( 

deterrent disctplim” of tite workhouse that be regarded as 
" t/ie i:eysfc6nt) of an efficient system of indoor reiijj ” ^not 
merely for the able-bodie/I,® but also, throijgh it^ effect^n the 
luindti of those who were stilb young, and on the gelations of 
tliftse wlio were old, also for the" a'^ed.^ We may, therefore, 
undeptaiid why it is that we find, between 1871 and 1892, 
practieally nothing in the way of expression of the policy of 
the Central Authority with regard to the indoor t^’catmeut of 
the aged^ It stood ])y t^ie General Consolidated Order of 
1847.® Even the attempt made in 18G7-75 to revert to the 
policy of the 1834 Eeport, so far as to have specialised 
institutions for the aged, the sick, and the able-bodied, as well 
as for the children^ was not persisted in, sc far as the aged were 
concerned. No other unions were found to adopt the joint 
arrangements of Pojdar and Stepney under which the aged 
and infirm of both unions had a workhouse to themselves, and 
even this one was brought to an end in 1892.* 

In 1892 the note changes. From that date onward we 
get a distinct reversion, as regards the aged indoor pauper, to 
the policy indicated in the 1834 Eeport (“ the old might 
enjoy their indulgences”), from which the Poor Law Com- 
missioners of 1834-47, and the successive Central Authorities 
of 1847-1892, had turned away. 

It is interesting to see that the new departure began over 

^ Oflice Minute of 18/3. 

* “ Directly on the able-bodied, and more roniotely, upon the disabled -class 
of paupers,” the term he always used for the aged (Rc|X)rt on Indoor Relief 
in the Metropolis, in Fourth Annual Report, 1874-5, p. 47). 

® See aTUe, pp. 6^-82. 

* Special Onler of 18th ’April 1892 ; Twenty-second Annual Report, 1892-3, 
p. Ixxix. Tlie only item of policy os regards the aged in the workhouse, to 
be noted between 1871 and 1892, seems to bo the insistence by Parliament in 
1876 that married couples (who if both persons were over sixt}^ could not since 

• 1847 be made to live sojiarately) might, "if the guardians chose to allow it, live 
together if either person were over rSycty, infirm, aged, or disabled (39 and 40 
Vic. a 61, sec. 10). Tliis was communicated to the boards of guardians in 
1886 (Oiroular of 3rd Navmnbor 1886, in Fifteenth Annual Report, 1886-6, 
p. 23. ) No gi^t attempt was made lo get the guardians to provide the necessary 
separate acoommo<lation, or to make it decently habitable. Thus^ at Poplar, 

^ there were no rooms fbr married couple until 1884, and then they were left for 
fifteen months without any means by which they could be wanned. At last tha 
Central Autherity called attention to it (Lotal Government Board to Poplar 
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tobacco,^ The Liverpool Select Vestry determiued to givetlie 
well-conducted ol3 men in !he workhojise the indulgence of 
weekly screw of tobacco„whethe^ or not they were employed 
on disagreeable duties. The auditor objected. •The vestry 
insiste^j^ Tlie Central Aufliority was obifhrata • The local 
body i^ppealQjj to ^ its Parliainentacy repteseutatifes. It* was 
suggested ^s a coTiiproini|c tl^it the luedical ollicef might be 
got to include it in the* dietary table, when the Central 
Authority would not refuse to sanction it.^ Tlie* vestry 
declined to compromise, and insisted on allowing tobacco* as a 
non-dieteti(^ indulgence. Finally, the inspector was instructed 
to say that the objection was wilUdrawn, No publicity was 
given to the concession, but it gradually leaked out. During 
the year 1802 we see the Central Authority sanctioning by 
letter, without any ollicial publicatif)n^on the subject, such 
applications as were jiiado by individual boards of guardians 
to be permitted to allow an ounce of tobacco weekly to tSo 
men over sixty in the workhouse.® At last, in November 
1^92, a ‘General Order was issued permitting it in all unions, 
irrespective of sex, and without limit of amount.^ Little more 
• 

Union, 27th May 1886 ; MS. Minnies, Poplar Boaid of (Jmirdimis, 4ih June 
1886). 

It should be noteti, too, that it was licld that newsiiapore and periodicals 
might bo provided (Selections from the Corrc^mulcnce of the Local Government 
lioanl, vol. iii, 1888, p. 134); and tho einployincnt of old men in thieo 
workhouses iu northern countios in U-a/ing hair, wliich was exoossivoly 
distasteful to thorn, and liable to bo injurious to their health, was discontiuunl 
at the instance ol tlie inspector (Twinti* tli Annual Keport, 1890-1, pj). 246-6). 

^ It is not clear from tho publi.shed doennionts at wliat date, or in what 
unions, the Central Authority hail Inst allowi-d toha<Jo. In 1880, it decided 
that ’t could not legally be given to woikhonse inmates (not being sick), if it 
had not been specially ordered by the medical olJieer under arts. 107 and 108 of 
the General Consolidated Order of 1847 (ScluJiuna from the (lorrespoiulcnee of 
the Local Govemm/'nl Board, vol. in pp. 3, 72 . Yet, by ISS.'i, at any rate, 
the allowance of tobacco or snuff to hon ahle-bodied«j)aupd!-8, or to sueli as were 
“ employed upon work of a hazardous or sjiecially dibugieeahle cliaracter,” witli 
permission to smoke iu such room as the guardians miglit determine, had Ijcen 
exceptiona'dy granted in particular* eases ; sec, for instance, Special Onlcr to 
Carlisle of 22nd June 1885, not publislicd in the AdjiuhI Report. 

* “It is the invariable practice,” said Mr. Kitchi«; approvingly, “to provide 

for the aged paupers a better diet than tltA for the olher classis” (Mr. Ritchie 
in House of Commons, 6th May 1892 ; Hansard, p. 277). 

® Local Government Board to Bourne Utiiqp, August 1892 (Ixical Oovemmcvt 
Chronicle, 13th August 1892, p. 678); I»cal Govenimeifi; Board to Caistor 
Union, Septeftiber 1892 {Ibid. 8th Octob^ 1892, p. 869)f 

* General Order of 3rd Novemberel892 : Circular of 9th November 1892 

Twenty'teoond Annual Report 180^3, pp. Ixxxv, 36-6. • 
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tbrfn a year later, as" some compensation to the old women 
(tltough they had not been excluded, in terms, from the 
indulgence of tobacco or snUff), they were allowed "dry tea,” 
with sugar and milk, irrespective of that provid^\d for in the 
dietary taWe;^ Presently, this indulgence is extended^io " dry 
coffee or cocoa,” if preferred, and the men jdso.w allQwed to 
receive it.^ At last, the Central Authority, by t^o lengthy 
Circulars in 1895 and 1896,® under the presidency of Sir 
Henry ' Fowler and Mr. Chaplin respectively,, systematically 
laid down principles of workhouse administration, so far as the 
aged were concerned, in sharp contrast with those advocated 
by Mr. Longley, or indeed, with those which had been 
inculcated frmn 1835 to 1892. It was expressly stated 
that as the character of the workhouse population had so 
completely changed since 1834, the administration no longer 
needed to be so deterrent. The old idea of fixed uniform 
times of going to bed and rising and taking meals was given 
up, it being expressly left to the master and matron to allow 
any of the aged (as well as the infirm and the young childre^l) 
to retire to rest, to rise and to have their meals at whatever 
hours it was thought fit. The visiting committees cf work- 
houses were now specially enjoined to see that the aged were 
properly attended to, and recommended to confer with them 
as to any grievances without any officials being present.* It 
was suggested that the great sleeping wards should be 
partitioned into separate cubicles. The guardians were 
reminded that aged or infirm couples might be pi-ovided 
with separate rooms. The well-behaved aged and infirm 
were to be allowed, within reasonable limits,® to go out for 

* General Order of 8th March 1894 ; Twenty-fourth Annual Report, 1894-6, 
pp. xeix, 4-6. 

* Special Order to Gateshead, 16th February 1896 ; tee also the “ Specimen 
Order ” given in Maomorran and Lushington’s Poor Laio OrderSf second edition, 
1906, p. 1061. 

* Circular on Workhouse Administration of 29th | January 1895 ; 

^ Memorandum on Visiting Committees of June 1895 ; Circular on Clairaifioation 

in Workhouses of Slst July 1896 ; Twenty-fifth Annual Rei)ort, 1895-6, 
pp. Ixxxv, 107-112, 121-3 ; Twenty-sixth Annual Report, 1896-7, pp. Ixxxviii- 
Ixxxix, 9-10. r» • 

* Memorandun^ on the Du|;ies of Visiting Committees, June 1895 ; in 
Twenty-fifth Annual Report, 1895-6, p. 122. 

* Sunday momiitg, and one da^ a month, was held to be* not sufllcient 
onting. ** In the ease of aged inmatee of respectable character, “ ^d Mr. 
Chaplin " leave of absenoe might well be allowed on weekdays more frequently 
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walks, to visit their friends, and to aftend their own pfaoes 
of worship on Sunday. The rulw •were to be relax eJ 
allow them to reteive* visits fn the workhouse from their 
friends, fhere was to Ije no distinctive dress. Those of 
thgmj^ho were of good conduct, and who fiad '•jp-eviou^y led 
moral^and a^'‘?pe^table lives” wcfe to^be separate^ from the 
rest, who^'ai'e likely to caus| them discomfort, ' and were to 
have the enjoyment of a 8(j|>arate day-room. The whole rtote 
of the administration of the old people’s wards of the ^work- 
houses was, in fact, to be changed, so far ifh the Central 
Authority^ could change it. In the words of the 1834 
Report, the old were to “ enjoy their indulgences.” ];our years 
later another Circular was issued in stronger terms, reiterating 
the suggestions of privileges that the guardians ought to allow 
to the deserving inmates over sixty-fiv^ — freedoi^ to rise and 
go to bed and have tiieir meals when they fiked, to have tl^pir 
own locked cupboards for their little treasures, in all cases 
to have their tobacco and dry tea, to be free to go out when 
they chose, and to be allowed to rcH'cive the visits of their 
friends. They were to be given separate cubicles to sleep 
in, anil special day-rooms, “ which might, if thought desirable, 
be available for mendjers of both sexes . . . anJ in which 
their meals, other tlijiii dinner, might he served at lioui’s lixed 
by the guardiana” ^ " It is hoped tliat, where there is room, 

the guardians will not hesitate to take steps to brijig about 
improvements of the kiinl indicated in the arrangements for 
the aged deserving pour.”‘^ Four or five months later the 
guardians were stirred np by letter, and aSked what they had 
doL3 towards creating tlie specially privileged chiss of deserv- 
ing aged inmates that had been so strongly pressed on them,® 

than is now the (ase" [at Old •(Sravcl Lane Work}*>n8c] {Hansard^ 23rd 
May 1898, vol. Iviii, p. 326). 

* Circular of 4th August 1900, in Thiitioth Annual RejKut, 1900 1, p. 19. 

* Ibid. p. 20. Nor was this puT«*ly a formal expression, Wc see, in the 
next few years, •the Central Authorily cordially sanctioning the i)rovi8io)i, at 
no small extra expense in capital and annual maintenance, of new old fieoplo's 
wards in some unions,* of specialised old nMn’s and old women’s homes in others; 
even to the extent of permitting (as at Woolwich) the location of the moat 
respectable and best conducted of the ag^d in a cofifortahle private mansion 
conducted with the minimum of rules, and vrfthout outward sigi. of pau|>crism. 

* See, ^ instance, Local Govcmniont Board tto Jlrarlford Union, 
lOtU January 1901, in MS. archives, BnAford Board of Guardians. There word* 
then, iw the Bradford workhouse, ^enty agerl paujiere of the first class, sud 
seventeen of the second clast. Both these dav wards had cushioned armchairs, 
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During these years thi dietaries for the aged and infirm wete 
h^ifig altered in the direction of liberality, variety, and freedom 
of choice. Not only were h<5t meat or fish dinners provided 
("with sauce”), •but also tea, cofiee, cocoa, milk, svgar, butter, 
seed cake, •oiiions, lettuce, rhubarb or stewed frui^t^ sago, 
semolina, and rice pudding, ‘ In 1900 " pro^isioiv^b alsp made 
for . . . the inmates on specijjjl iivtirm diet . . . |to receive 
daifly, before bedtime, or at such ttimo as the guardians may 
fix, a small allowance of milk pudding or similar food to break 
the interval '• between the usual meals.” ^ The Central 
Authority in 1904 made no objection to a board of guardians 
subscribing to a lending library, in order to obtain a constant 
supply of boqks for the deserving aged workhouse inmates, 
and held that no special sanction was required.* Finally, " it 
is open to guardians, ^f they tliink fit, to incur reasonable ex- 
penses in providiiig a piano, for use at divine service [and 
tlu'refore, presumably also at other times, once it was installed] 
held ill a workhouse infirmary for old and infirm inmates”;® 
or« to provide a harmonium at the cost of the poor rate foi’ 
the use of the inmates of the workhouse.^ 

I 

I. — Non-Kesidents 

There is no change to record in 1871 in the expressed 
policy of preventing relief to paupers not resident within the 
union. Such relief (given in order to avoid the expense and 

lookers with keys for each inmate, carpels on the floor, curtains to the windows, 
and were imulo comfortable with cusliions, coloured table-cloths, pictures, and 
ornaments. The inmates had special dormitories (Bradford Union to Local 
Government Boanl, yflth January 1901). The General Consolidated Order of 
1847 was still nominally in force. 

1 Circular of 11th October 1900; Workhouse Regulations (Dietaries and 
Accounts) Order, 1900 ; in Thirtieth Auniu^l Report, 1900*1, pp. 66*6. But the 
Central Authority struck atr afternoon tea 1 The St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
Guardians were informcil that it was “ not prepared to assent to the proposal of 
the guardians for the intirm men, and all men over the age of 8ixty*five years to 
have half a pint of tea daily at 3.30 p.m.; between the inidc'ay arift evening 
meals " (Iiocal Government Board to Sf. George’s, Hanover Square, November 
1900 ; see Local Ooixmn^U Chronicle^ 17th November 1900, p. 1147). 

* Local Government Chrot\ick, 27th August 1904, p. 898 ; Dedsione of the 
Local Government .Board, 903-4, by W. A. Casson, 1905, p. 97. 

* Local Ooverngicnt Board’s- Decision, Local Government ChronicUt Ist 

November 190^i, p. 1102 ; Decisions of the Local Government Board, 190S-S, by 
W. A. Casson, 1904, 72. « 

* Local Oovemment Board to St German’s Union, December 1898 ; Local 
Ofnernmetd Chronicle, 24th Deoember 1898,'»p< 11<'2. 
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hardship of removal) continued in piany cases, but 4 vas 

repeate^y blamed 6y the* inspectors.^ Non-resiileut relief 
is given in almost j^ll the union% . . , sixteen per cent of the 
outdoor paupers of Glendale Union were non-j^sident.” ^ In 
1878 ^e Osutral Authority suggested thnt«uch^rjlief “iniglit 
be^liTOt e^ntir<dy discon tinifcd.” * ^ Thera has bce« no explicit 
abrogation cJ" this*#policy dowi» to the •j^resent dn}»; even in 
fiice of ref^resentations that if is “hai'sh and totally out of 
keeping with the spirit 0 / the times." ^ But from 18^1 
onwards wc have tlie force of the maxim weakened by the 
growth of whole classes of ciuses which the guardians are 
allowed, aiAl even encouraged, to send to places outside the 
union, and maintain there. Wo* need do no nmro than 
allude to the boardcd-§ut children. Another gwjwing class is 
that of paupers who are placed in certified schools or homes, 
either by way inertly of l)oarding-sch(5bl (Jrequc^itly recom- 
mended as a method df disposing of Homan Catholic children^ ; 
or for ro.sidence in any industrial or riTormatory school ; or 
(irresj)eotiYe of age) for maintenance in an institution for 
s^iecial treatment (blind, deaf and dumb, crippled, e]»il(‘pt*ic, 
idiot, etc,); or merely in iin asylum for the aged and infirm 
or for* curative treatment in a hospital, convale8(;(Mit home, 
seaside home, or sanatorium.'*' Even a) de-bod i(‘d aged paupers 
may, as the I'oplar Guardians were informed in 1890, be 
boarded out in countiy' families, under the guise of non-resident 

* Third Annual Ih'jKUt, p. 78. 

* Mc’inorandiyn relating to the Adininihlratioti of Out- relief, Febniar} 
1878, in Seventh Annual Roi>oit, 1877-8, p. ‘J21. “Tins sugRestion that 
non-resident relief hIiouIcI bo absolut* ly abolished iw o^^ in whicli the jiresidont 
is quite disposed to ronciir, with peiluijtM, some roservatiou regarding existing 
cas«*4J*’ (Ijoenl Ooverniiient Hoard to ('hainnanof (Vnlial Poor Law Conferoneo, 
12th May 1877, in Seventh Annual Report, 1^77-8, i». 56). 

® Bradford Union to Local (ioverniiient Board, IStli Septertrber 1901, 
forwarding resolution: “That . . , flie piohibiliou ol non-resideutial relief 
to the widow and children of a lleI^ort who may ha\^ died in the union of his 
settlement is harsh and Urtally out of keeping with the spirit of the times ; 
and that the provi-sions of the OublrKii- Relief Prohibitory Order, 1844, 
and the Outdoor Relief Regiilatidh Order, 1852, call for urgent revision.” 
This recei\’cd only an acknowlerJgnienf (Local Government Boanl to Bradfonl ' 
Union, 16th September 1901). , 

* Jkeirions of the Loeal Government liourd, iaj|0-4, by W. A. Casson, 1905, 

p. 26. » 

* If guardians wish to*make use of tliB Margate Homqa for Sick Paupers, 
they may do ^ (as the Central Authority expressly informed tht^o in 1874) by 
anting rum-residtnt relief (Circular of lf74 ; see Local Vovemment ChronicUt 
28rd 1874, p. 834). 
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relief. The Central h uthority ftas not Greeted to the transfer 
of fWorkhouse inmates, ^provided these do ndt actively protest^ 
fo country workhouses, there ( to be maintained as non-resident 
paupers.^ In pne case, indeed, the (Central Authority allowed 
a union tq ^bolis^n its workhouse^ altogether (retafiiina only a 
casufil ward), and approve(J “ ari^ingements for the board&g- 
out of the" indoor poor in* the" workhouses otfier unions for 
a period not exceeding five yetfis.”® It is, therefore, not easy 
to detennine how inucli is left of the policy of preventing 
non-resident i;elief as such. 

*/. — Thk Workhouse 

We left the Central Authority in 1871, fully accepting 
the view tliat* the weirkhouae was not merely a “ test ” which 
few only might be expected to pass or to endure for long, 
but a place of *permanent or long-cpn'tinued residence for 
wliole classes of paupers. The workhouse population on 
1st January 1871 numbered, in fact, 168,073. The Central 
Aythority, reverting to the proposals of the 1834 Eefort, ha^l 
accordingly started out to diiferentiate the workliouse into 
separate institutions for particular classes (the children, the 
sick, and, ‘in the Metropolis, also the imbeciles and idiots) ; 
to impose an alt(»gether new standard of expensive structural 
elficiency on the boards of guardians ; to press incessantly for 
new buildings of approved pattern ; to increase the healthiness 
and comfort of the wards for the sick, the aged, and the 
children ; and to make the dietaries for these classes better 
adapted to their lukings and their needs. “ Those who enjoy 
tlie advantages of these institutions,” had said the Central 
Authority’s own medical officer in 1867, “are almost solely 
such as may fittingly receive them, viz. the aged and infirm, 
the destitute sick, and children. Workhouses are now 
asylums and infirmaries.”® There \vas, after 1871, no change 
and no arrest in this policy. * So far as the chilclren, tne sick, 

1 Local OovemmetU Chronicle, 16th October 1904, p. 1072. 

* Local Govenimont Board to K'Jodbridge Union, 26th April 1898 ; in 
Local Government Chronicle, lAtli May 1898, p, 474. 

* Dr. E. Smith, in ^’A^^ntieth Annual Report of the Poor Law JBoard 

1867.8, p. 48.^ 4 . " ‘ 

* We may gain a^ idea of the energy put into the provi8ion«of improved 
e accommodation for the indoor poor ainte 1868, by the total capital expenditora 

sanctioned for workhouses, etc., by order' or letter of the Central Authority. 
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and the aged and inlinn were concerned, we have alto^dy 
described its continuance and ito progressive developnuyit. 
The impi'ovcmentpf the institutional provision for the paujuT, 
by removing some o( the objections to tbe •indiscrimiiinte 
geiie^l whrkhouse of 18^55-65, fitted in, we jivjy say, with 
the iTew eru> ule of the iilfej'ecit^r-ate against ouWoor relief as 
such. • That cruStde was, however, f(»f the first twenty years, 
pushed vhtliuut regard to \yhAher or not the particular bqfirds 
of guardians had accepted the new idea of tlie sj)ecftilised in- 
stitiitionfil treatment for particular classes, or still.^'edded 
to tlie in<liscriminatc common workhouse, which aimed at 
being “deterrent.” Mr. Ixmgley^ realised that the higher 
standard of comfort that was coming to bo allo\^ed to the 
aged, the sick, and* the children in a general workhouse 
inevitably tended to prevent the necessary strictness and 
severity Indiig ap}4ied to tbe abl(;-boSied.# Tin? inspectorate 
accordingly strove in London to get specialised inslitutfbns 
for tbe able-bodied also, the. result being the “ Poplar tost 
workbcuise ” that we have already described. ^ 

* In 1874 the Central Antbority e.xprossed its regret at 
the slow progress “towards tin* permanent classilication in 
separate establishments of tlie various olasM^s of iinkor pau])ers, 
other than the sick .... W(‘, attach the ntinost importance to 
this improvement of the classification of indoor paupers, whicli 
we believe to be a nece.ssaiy condition of tbe maintenance 
of that discipline whicli lies at the root of an effective 
administration of indoor relief. This improvcnioiit, however, 
cannot be effected, e.xcept at an enormoiis and almost pro- 

Tht total 60 sanctioned durin;; tin* thirty-four years, 1836-1868, including 
the initial provision of wuikhouw.s altci 18.34, waw £7,0711,126 (Tweiith-tii-Bt 
Annual Kefiort of the Poor Law JJoaid, 1808-0, pji. 316-17;, nr no more than 
an average of £208,209 annually. • For the thirty^-severa years, 1S69-1906, the 
corresponding sum was no less than £24,009,03.'i rriiirty-fifth Annual Jlepurt 
of the Local Government Board, 1905 6, p. 008;, or an aviiagc of £605,109. 
To thia^ust bo added the expeiuyturo of the MetrojxjliUn Asylums lioards for 
Poor Law pilfposes only, sick a-sylpms, dihtiict schools, etc., which in the* 
first period of thirty-four years was only £571,401, and in the second jieriod 
of thirty-seven years'was £0,810,140 (TWnty-first Annual Ki<))ort of tlie Poor 
Law Board, 1868-9, pp. 317-18 ; Thirty-fifth Anmual Keport of the Local Govern* 
ment Board, 1905-6, p., 600), The ti^fal <-apilal* outlay sanctioned by the 
Central Authority for Poor Law purposes during the last tlirty-.-evcn years lias, 
therefore, aiBounted, on an average, to n^rly £],000,00(4annuA]ly,— the amount 
for 1905 being £789,373—08 com||ired with little over one-fifth of that sunf 
in the Arst thi^-fonr years of the.new Poor Law. 
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hibit<)iy cost, otherwise than by the combination of several 
boards of guardians for ^ this purpcee. Theip existing work- 
hoVises would, in that event, become available for* the separate 
accommodation of various classes of indoor paupers chargeable 
to the several combined areas. Wi are advised that ij] the 
existing stata of the kw it is doubtful whether such a* "com- 
bination can be cfTected v>thcrwise than by tlnfvoliditary action 
of boards of guardians, which we trust *may still take flace, ’and 
the desiuableness of wliich we shall continue to press upon 
the guardians.”' No such combinations took place, « and the 
Central* Authority, baflled by the expense and apparently 
not prepared to adopt the heroic expedient of issuing orders 
merging several unions in one, abandoned tlie attempt to get 
classification by institutions, except with regard to the children 
and the sick. The able-bodied had to be dealt witli in a 
general workkouse ; and wo must note, for litwenty years after 
18Sri, battling with the ameliorative efforts of the depart- 
mental architect, the departmental medical officer, and the 
departmental educational experts, on behalf of particularc classes 
of "inmates, an attempt to make the workhouse more’ 
“ deterrent ” to other classes of paupers. 

The mq^t marked increase of severity was directed against 
the class of “ ins and outs,” allied in America “ revolvers,” and 
it took the form of enlarged powers of detention. By an Act 
of 1871 the guardians were enabled to detain a pauper (ofher 
than a vagrant) who gave notice to quit, in any case for 
twenty-four hours; if he had already discharged himself 
once or oftener within a month before giving the notice, 
for forty-eight hours; and if he had so discharged himself 
more than twice within two months, for seventy-two hoiirs.* 
Under the Act of 1899 ® a pauper may even be compulsorily 
detained for 168 hour^ (one week) "if he has, in the opinion 

* Third Annual Report, 1878-4, pp. xxv-xxvi. 

* Pauper Inmatea Discharge and Regulation Act 1871, 84 k Vicbc, 108, 
taeo. 4. 

* Poor Law Jict, 62 k 63 Vie. c. 37, sec. 4. Tlig guardians are not 
obliged to adopt those }>crio8s of deteftfion, and if they do so, provision is made 
for oaaea of hardship by^llphrlng them, or in the intervals between their 
meetings the visiting committee, to exempt, either wholly or partially, any 
pauper from thtf operation of this section.*' The master of the workhouse, too, 
“may, if the 
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of the guardians, disclfkrged frequently without 

sufficient reason.” . • 

With regard to tile able-bodied pauper,, alf any rate for 
the lijst fifteen years aft e^ 1871, there was to be^ no leniency. 
The spirit of the adinini^tfratioiy whertier of iJhe workhouse 
or of' tlie casuat* ward, wjis •tliat sul5sc([uently ^pressed by 
Mr.^AVafter Long. “I jvoflld treat the wastrel and, the 
vagabond, and tlie niau who makes his wife and* children 
paupers 4)ecause of his own degraded liabits, ip a sevqfe way, 
and I would make life a bunlen to him while ho remains in 
the worklfcuse. 1 try to insist ujxui it that in the administra- 
tion of our wajrkliouses we should make sucli men ihaliso that 
if we are compelled* to keej) them out of thb rates we wall 
do it af souk; discomfort t«» Ihem.”^ Hut it was not, in fact, 
found practicable t* avtud improving tfie a^comnfodation, even 
for the a]»le-hodied.* For them, as for all otlier inmates, ^ho 
Central Authority insist(‘d on a sullieient sup])ly of Idankets, 
sheets, bedroom furniture and conveniences. For tlami, too^the 
^’entral Authority insisted on such comforts as knives and 
forks to eat their meals with — in one case having a long 
tussle* with a recalcitrant hoard of guardians on •this point.'** 
The able-bodied shared, too, in the im]uo\cnient of the cooking 
which took place, particularly after the general invesTigfitioii 

the f'xpiration of any such j)enoiI na aforesaid, if any nirc'mjiHtanct:H shall, 
in Ills ojiiijioii, rt'qnirc this to bf d«nn*.” 

If a j»auper esoajws from the wnrkh oust? during liis detriiliun, or whilo an 
inniato refiujof) or ne;;;h‘CtH to >s<)ik or to obi>ervc the lulf.s, lip nmy he jiroseciitod 
as idle and di.sordcrly under the Va;(ianc,y Act of 1821 fh (Jro, IV. c. 83, see. 3); 
for a rejKjtition of the oflViicc, <,t for <l«>stroying 01 aainaf(ing his own rlothos 
or uiy projKirty of the guaidians, Im* becoines lialde to the heavier jienalty 
of the rogue anrl vaga!>ond. The H.ame j»^nalti«-s attach to the wilfully giving 
a false name or making a falw statement for the jairpo^c of obtaining relief, 
and this clausi' has been twice revised, so that biiicc 187C (Ijividcd Tarishes and 
Poor I^aw Anu ndinont Act, 39 A 40 Vie. «•. 01, %ic. /4 l .any jierson who so 
obtained relief in.ay be procecd<'<| against at any lime wIhIh he ccoitinues to 
receive it, and since 1882 (Casual l'oi>r Act, I.*! A 46 Vic. 0 . 36, hoc. 6) the 
provisiorf applifs equally, whethef the jktboii attcinjits so to olitain relief for 
himself or for any one else. If a pa«jK*r escajies from a workhfjuse or asylum * 
while suffering from .bodily disease of an infectioui^ or contagions nature, the 
justice oonvioting him of the offenec ma/ onler that he be taken back to (he 
workhouse or asylum and kept there till cured, or etlwrwisc lawfully discharged, 
and that the warrant of cSnimitment theif b^pnt in exccuyon. 

1 Hansard, 9th May 1902, vol. 107, p. 1276. 

* Local Povemmeni Chronicle, 2l8t <h*cember 188^, p. 1051. This wm. 
with the Chester Board, which refusid to allow the workhouse inmates knives 
and fofks at dinner ezoe^l^ ot ^Christmas Day.'* The Central Authority 
peremptorily required them to be provided fos^all the inmates." 
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[which led to the new^ Pietaries ♦ Order' of* 1900. *^This 
Ortler,” said an inspector, “^as certainly had two good 
incidental results. It has induced mahy boards of guardians 
to engage p^id cooks, instead of dlnploying chanee i^ates 
knowihg nothing about the work . . . and the droking 
appliances have in many cases been overhauled anf improved. 
In some places they have beefc of the most rudimentary 
character:” ^ The able-bodied may even get special privileges. 
Inmates employed on specially heavy work are 'permitted to 
receive an extra meal, as lunch. The discretion in this matter 
at first belonged to the medical officer, but now the« guardians 
have power to order lunch as they think fit. In no case can 
any inmate clahn it as a right, and it is not to be given merely 
on account of household work. Lunch, when allowed, is very 
plain, and nlay not iilcludo alcohol. Tha medical officer is 
to udvise as to the degree of employment necessitating lunch, 
but the Central Authority suggests that “heavy work,” 
earning lunch for able-bodied men and women, should be 
taken to mean “ an average day’s work with sustained 
exertion, corn -grinding, pumping, stone- breaking or 
crushing, shifting heavy goods, digging, scrubbing, wishing, 
ironing, etc.,” while heavy work for the aged and infirm (or 
light work for tlie able-bodied) is “ employment without 
sustained exertion, t.g, wood -chopping and wood -bundling, 
hoeing or weeding, sorting light articles, sewing, etc.” ^ Beer 
was particularly objected to. In 1877 the Ha'^•kney Board 
of Guardians, whq wanted to give beer to two paupers 
who assisted the coachman, were told that they were 
“legally empowered to require from inmates such labour as 
might be required without having recourse to exceptional 
indulgences ” — in this case the giving of beer — "which would 
only, in effect, vitiate the principle of the workhouse being a 
pauper test.” ® On the other hand, it appears that ,beer is 
* habitually allowed to the able-bodied inmates of certain work- 
houses at certain times, in jEcturn for work. A number of 

1 Mr. Prestoa- Thomas’s Report, in Thirtieth Annual Report, 1900-1, 

p 126. ^ 

* Circular on WorV house Dietarie^ lltU October 1900, in Thii^eth Annual 
•Import, 1900-1, pp. 63-4. 

* Local Goyemment Board to Hackney ^ITnion, January 1877, Ln Local 
GoMmmsnt Ctfvroniclt^ 13th January 1877, p. 81. 
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boards of guari^ians, havi^ig land U/ cultivate, have Seen 
permitted by^Special Orders to “malfO to paupers employed 
in harvest work dn land beloSging to the guardians sucli 
allowance 0 / food wnd fern^enttd liquor as may be necessary,” 
wiltho^': any direction of medical ollicer.^ t^tid whgn in 
1903 an jwditoi; surchuiged a ^orkbouse mast^ for beer 
allo>!W^3 t 9 certain* inmates work done, it was explained 
"that if such allowance was withheld, some of the jnvpers 
vmUd leave iJ e workhouse ” — surely a strange threat to ^nuike 
to a Poor Law authority — ami with others " diHicultie^* would 
arise to gej them to work.” (.)n this explanation the Central 
Authority (whilst upholding the nixlitor's decision in^ ])oint of 
law) remitted the surcharge'.' Finally, it may be observed 
that the shelter of the workhouse was not to be denied to the 
able-bodied, even for bad conduct. The master ^must admit 
all persons who prescyit the proper order, at* whatever hour of 
the day or niglit. He may not refuse admission even to a 
man in a state of drunkenness.^ Nor could a man bo punished 
tor being admitted whilst suffering from delirium iremem^ • 
There is, thus, a marked change of tone after 1885 in 
workh^juse administration, a.^ in other branches of i>olicy. 
This change of tone becomes specially marked in tfie CJircuhir 
of January and the Memorandum of June 1895, in which 
the newly elected boards of guardians, chosen for the first 
time on a democratic franchise and without any high rating 
qualification, were specially instructed as to their adminis- 
trative duties. These authoritative documents breathe a spirit 
of humane consideration for the ])aupef inmates, without 
exc;*ptiiig the able-bodied, which Mr. Longle.y wvjuld, we think, 
not have regardetl as " deterrent.” The medical ofHcer, rather 

than the master, was to advi^se the guardians, on practically all 

• 

* Special Order to Wirrall IJnioii, 11th June 18 SG; Special Order to 

Drayton •Unioi^ 2nd Soptemher •1892. On the other hand, in 1901 the 
Keighley Gnardiaua, for hai-vcht were only allowefl to give extra 

“food and drink other than fmiiented liquor" (i^wcial Order to Keighley 
Union, Ist Auguat 1901). •• * 

• Local Oovemment ChronicUt 7th Novemher 190?^ p. 1091. 

• Local Government 6<mrd to Uexham Union, April 1902 ; Local Oovemmenl 

CktmwUy 19th April 1902, p. 413 ; Dccu/Uau of the Locaf Govunment Boards 
1902-3, by W. A, CasBon, 1904, pp. 14, #{3. • 

* Local Qoioer%mtfnl Chronicle, 13|h Juno 1908, p. 677 ; DecisUmo of the Local * 
Oovendhent Board, 190ii-8, by Wt Caason, 1904, p. 162. 
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the points on which Ihe^ geneiul , regimen qf the institution 
depended. The visiting committees were to take care that all 
the arrangements were in order ; they “ should satisfy them- 
selves whether ' thgre is any structural defect in ^ny part of 
the Jiouse ; g whether, painting oj^ lime-washing is j^di^ir^ ; 
whether t^e wards are Qj6an,and provided witfe''suqh con- 
veniences as lockers or shelveSoSO that they may fee kj?pt in 
pr6per order ; whether there is aiSy defect in the construction 
of thg sanitary arrangements or in the general sewerage of the 
house*, whether the yards are defective as airing courts or 
places of recrmlion. The attention of the visiting committee 
should bg carefully directed to the subject of ventilation, which 
should be eilbcted by special means, ^apart from the usual 
means of doors, windows, and fireplaces, and should be so 
arranged tli^it each ward may be brought into uninterrupted 
cqjnmunication with the open air.” ^ The classes of inmates 
are to bo subdivided “ with reference to their moral character 
or behaviour, or to their previous habits.” ^ The employment 
to* bo provided is to be “unobjectionable in its character.”* 
The clothing of inmates when absent on leave from the 
workhouse “should not be in any way distinctive or con- 
spicuous in character.” ^ The visiting committees are to see 
that there is always enough underclothing in stock to allow 
all the inmates the requisite changes ; that “ sutlicicnt means 
for ensuring personal cdeanliness are provided; that a con- 
venient lavatory, as well as baths,® with water laid on, and 
supplied with towels, soap, and combs, are accessible to each 
class.”* “A piece of cocoa fibre matting or other material, 
or a mattress, should be placed between the bedstead and 
the bed. A sutficient supply of blankets, sheets, bedroom 
furniture and conveniences should be provided.” ^ 

It remains only to mention the great improvement in the 

^ Memorandum of June 1896, in Twenty -.fifth Annual Report, 1896-9, p. 121. 

* Circular of 29th January 1896, in ^ibid. p. 108. 

^ Memorandum of June 1895, in ibid. p. 122. 

* Circular of 29th Jaiftiary 1895)^m ibid. p. 111. 

^ It had been order^ ^ready in 1886 that, as regards the bath, every 
l)erson “should have the right to demand water wlvch has not been previously 
used" (Minute of Anstruotions, bathing of Workhouse Inmates, 2nd February 
1886, in Sixteenth Arnual Report, 1886-7, p. 1). 

< Memorandum of June 1895, in Twenty-tifth Annual Report, 1895-6, p. 122. 

' Ibid, p^ 121. 
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workhouse dietary carried, out, afl^r ^prolonged inquiriej, in 
the General Order of 1900.' ^During the preceding twenty 
years there had been but little attention paid t^ the subject. 
The Central Authority hid, in 1871, saijptioned the use of 
A*i8tm5ij|^ tinned meat.” Jt had also.authoriyci in o^^er a 
hundre.d u'fcons fish dinners gncfi«a week.® In 1^92 it had 
drav^% attention to the ^-eat# variation among unions in tlie 
amount of alcoholic driiflc consuinod.'* Jn 1896, it had 
engaged jn a prolonged struggle with the Chorlton Bi^ird of 
Guardians, and others elsewhere, wlio objected to th(f waste 
involved ig supplying each inmate with a fixed and weighed- 
out allowance of bread, and who foulid by experiment that much 
less was used (and vtyy much le-ss thrown into the pig-trough) 
if the paupers were allowed to help themselves at meals with- 
out stint Tlie Ccytral Autliority long^resisted tlfis subversive 
proposal, and insisted on the General Consolidated Order* of 
1847 being obeyed. When the rebellious boards persisted, 
the Central Autliority gave way — not, however, amending its 
4)rders, but permitting, by letter, the breach of them.® An 
otticial Oepartrnentul Committee appointed to consider the 
mattef advised the president that the injunction of the Order 
to weigh out a fixed ration to each paujier might with 
advantiige be abandoned in the case of biead.’’ Ihit when, in 
1901, the A.ssociatioii of Poor Law Unions asked that the 
same principle should be applied to vegetables, the Central 
Authority consented only to bear the suggestion in niind.^ 


* Workhouse Regulations (Iiularios an<l Aceoflnls) Order, 1900, in 
Thirtieth Annual Ilejtort, 1900-1, ]ii>. cvii. 62-72. 

* Knight's OjJiruil Advrrtmr^ 2lHt Ottohrr 1871, |). 196, 

^ Thirteenth Annual Report, l.SSy.-l, p Ijj. 

‘ Circular of 16th Dcccnd'c-r 1892, in Twenty -second Annual Rej>crt, 1892-3, 
p. 43. ' . • 

MS. archives, Chorlton Board of (Juanlians, 189.6, etc. ; Loral Goverwiu:ni 
Chronicle, 11th January 1896, p. 83 , 8th hVhruary 1896, p. 121. 

® TWfc wa^alao j»erniitted hy*letter to the (Iranthani Board of fluardiana 
(Local Government Board to Gian than Union, NovcmlHjr 1901 ; Ijocal Govern’ 
ment Chronicle, 7ih December 1901, p. 1209); and doiihtleaa to oihera. The 
Central Authority had, in fact, intiinated*its willin^iosB “ to conaidcr applica- 
tions” for a similar concession “from the gua/Hiai^ of large unions” (Local 
Government Board to Association of Peor Law Unions, 13th March 1901 ; 
Local Government Chronicle, 23rd March 19dl, p, 29.6). • 

r Local Government Board to Associvtion of Poor Ltw Unions, 18th March 
1901 ; Local Oovenmeni Chronicle, HSrd March 1901, p. 295. Wo cannot fina 
that, dbwn to the present day, aa^^sach permission lias been giviyi. 
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in 1900 the new' Dietaries Qrder, as y^q have already 
mentioned, greatly increlised the nutritive valuei variety, and 
attractiveness^ of the diets allowed; whilst 'the accompanying 
Memorandum fo'rmplated a whole fode of suggest^pna for the 
impraveraenf^df the mpals/ 

• 

K. — EmI^RATI€N 

'For^any years after 1871 tliere is no change, either ot 
policy* or of practice, to record as to emigration, be^^ond the 
continuance and slow growth of a tiny trickle of child emigra- 
tion to Canada. Down to recent years, at any rate, the 
Colonies 'expressed a decided objection to any Poor Law 
emigration of adults, being, as the Central Authority explained, 
"unwilling to run the risk of thus receiving persons of bad 
character, or thosp who, from weak heaUh or other causes, 
might become burdensome to them,” and “ in consequence of 
representations which have been made by the Government of 
the United States ” the Central Authority feels itself " precluded 
from sanctioning any expenditure from the poor rates in 
connection with the emigration to that country.” ^ Neverthe- 
less, the A^it of 1840 had not been repealed and the gudtdians 
were not debarred from emigrating, not paupers only, but any 
poor persons settled in their unions, whether in receipt of relief 
or not. The number so emigrated (apart from orphan or 
deserted children) continued, liowever, to be small.® In 1905 
the Central Authority, under Mr. Long’s presidency, in 
connection first with the relief of the unemployed by the 
guardians, and then under the Unemployed Workmen Act, 
revived the old policy of 1835-53 and expressly encoura'feed 
the emigration, at the public expense, of suitable persons, 
whether or not othervyise in receifA of aid from the rates.* 

* On no account are the paupers, if allowed “milk," to be put off with 
“skim milk" or “scald milk" ; by a decision of 1908, “milk” means always 
new milk {Decisions of (ho Local Oovommeni^ Board, 1902-3, b}^ W. JR Casson, 
1904, p. 11. 

* Memorandum on Eimgration at the cost of the poor rate, in Local Oovem^ 
fMiU Chrcniicle, 26th Ooto^r 1889, ]^p. 884-5. 

* In 1888-4 there were*2!^6 persons emigrated; in 1885-6, 138 persons; 

between 1887 and 1898 the numljer*fell from 801 td 12 ; it began to revive in 
1903, when it^as 6tl ; in 1906 it was 817 {aeo Thirteenth, Fifteenth, Twenty- 
sixth, Thirty-third anJ Thirty-fifth Ainual Reports). * 

* Mr. Long in House of Commons, 2xd March 1905 {Hansard, voL 142, 
p. 184). 
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Meanwhile, the emigration of Pogr^Aiw children to Canada 
continued, special applications fy the sanction of the Centrjfl 
Authority having to be ihade in each case.* Th^ question ol 
the sujerior* position in wlilch such childreii were thus placed, 
compaiftl^dth those of the lowest gfade of 4 ndependeut 
labourer, d^s not»^ppear to have* >>eeEP raised. The emigra- 
tion Sbd Special supervision iii Canada were tlie subject oi 
repeated circulars and conxispondeuce.' The numbers *c)f 
orphan a«d deserted children thus removcil to superior 
conditions rose, from 100 or 200 annually, to ^398 in *1003 
and 491 in»1905.* 


Z.A— Hklief on Ix)an 

We note, witliout any explicit eliange of policy, a growing 
tendency to extend tlic sphere of relief on l<)un. It is in Mr. 
Corbett’s lieport of 1871 tliat we fiiul a revival of the 
suggestion thrown out in 1840 that medical relief, in 
jairticalnr, might bo given on loan ; and even that it shoirid 
be “ generally granted by way of loan,” ^ without regard, it 
would «eem, to the probability of its being recovered. I’his 
opinion of the inspectorate, though (as we gather) con.stantly 
pressed on boards of guardians, did not, in 1877, receive tlie 
explicit endorsement of the Central Authority. An inllmmtial 
proposal to make all relief (and c8|)ccially all medical reliol) 
recoverable ivs if given on loan wiis delinitely negatived. 
“The policy of the existing law,” it was declared, “is that the 
question whether or not relief shall be graitted on loan, or, in 
other words, whether it shall be recoverable at a future time, 
is to be determined by a con.si deration of the actual circum* 
stances existing at the time the relief is gran[cd, and it would 
be at variance with that policy if every reeijaent of relief 
were to feel that after he again succeeiled in obtaining 
employment ^ny savings he*mb;ht be able to put by would be 

^ MemoTandnm on Emigration, in J^ocal GovvnmerU Chronicle, 26 ih 
October 1889, p. 885. ^ 

* Metnorandiim of April 1888; Thirteenth Abnftal Report, 1883-4, pp. 
xlvii.-xlix. 82-8; Fifteento Annual Rej^ort, 4885-6, pp. ^xvi.-xxxTii. 61-5; 
Thirty -fifth Alinnal Report, 1905-6 , p. cxxxv. 

• Thirty-fifth Annual Report, 1 905-6, V 587. 

4 M| OorbetVs Report of 10th August 1871. Mr. Longley repeated the 
mggeation (Third Annnal Report, i873-4, p. 156). * 
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liajble for the repaymeiitrof the relief which he might have 
f eceived ” ^ This seems to the latest declaration of policy. 
There is a particular difficulty in the* way of granting medical 
relief on loan when the medical officer is paid by salary which 
does not arhe when he is paid b} fee — namely, th^i>^r fixing 
the amour t to be recovered. The Central Authority s^iggested 
that the difficulty might perhaps be* met by paying hive^ partly 
by fee .and partly by salary, but ii expressed no decided views 
as to either the practicability or the expediency of such a 
course.® 

Moreover, the Central Authority held that “ the relieving 
officer has no power to compel any applicant to accept relief 
on loan. If, ‘therefore, in a case of sudden or urgent necessity 
a person refuses to accept the offer of medical relief upon the 
condition that the cosd thereof be repaid/i the Board consider 
that the relieving officer would not be exempt from all further 
responsibility in the case, unless he had reason to believe that 
the applicant was in a position to procure tlie requisite medical 
aid without assistance from the poor rate.”® When it was 
laid down in 1876 that no relief to a lunatic could be 
recovered, unless and until declared to be on loan, '‘it was 
remarked that " it will bo incumbent upon the guardians . . . 
to examine each case , . to consider all its circumstances, 

and not to declare the relief to be given on loan, until they are 
satisfied that the circumstances will justify such a declaration ” 
Nor was it permissible to fix the value of medical relief at 
an arbitrary sum. ‘'There are great practical difficulties,” 
concludes the Central Authority in 1886 , "in the way of 
determining the value of such relief,” for the purposfe of 
recovering it when made on loan.* 

Thus, it caiuperUaps not fairly be said that the inspectors* 
policy of using the power of granting relief on loan as a 
means of deterring applicants froip applying for or accepting 
it, has received formal endorsement by the Central Authority. 
On the other hand,* unions jvhich have adopted the policy of 

» Letter to OhairraaiTof tiie Central Poor Law Conference, 12th May 1877, 
in Seventh Annual ^port, p, 64r * 

* Jbid. ^ 

5 Selections from 'the Corresponded qf (he Local Oovemnunt Board, rol ii. 
1880, pp. 70, 110. 
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systematically granting all medical reli^ on loan, irresp(?ct!ve 
of the applicant’s circums&nces, hftvi — ^so far as we dhi^ 
discover — not been* reproved of criticised by the Central 
Authority fur wliat is, appai|‘ntly, a breach of its Instructions. 
On a ^omplhint being maao of this practfce, Uia Hrad field 
Boifrd dl?%|jgrdians conteudeS that^it waf justified^ and their 
contention was jipjJarently ppheM.^ *An3 the practfco of the 
Bristo^Board of Guardians, of granting all outdoor relief on 
loan, irrespectiv’c »)f the applicant’s citcu in stances, or eten of 
his actual ?icceptnncc of it as a loan, has not been 8 to 4 )j)ed. 
Moreover, by the Feediug of School Children Order, the 
Central Autl^ority (in apparent contmdietion t>f its decision in 
1877) directed such relief to be givtui on loan irrespective 
of the father’s circuinstAiices.* 


M, — (’O-OrEUATH)N WITH Voi.rNTAUY AhKNCIKS 

• t 

• We left Mr. Goscheii and the Boor Liw Board much 
impressed with the value of systematic and organised co* 
operatioft with voluntary organisations in order to iwoid the 
combinaLion of outdoor relief with any other source of income. 
In 1873 we find an interesting report by Miss Octavia Hill 
on official and voluntary agencies in administering relief, 
which the Central Authority published and commended.® 
But, in spite of ]Mr. Goscheu, the boards of guardians by no 
means invariably accepted the doctrine pf never giving 
outdoor relief in aid of other f>ecuniary resources. The 
Brix\^orth Guardians, indeed, as j)art of their strict policy, 
refused to accord any favour to pei-son having an allowance 
from a friendly society ; but eVen they seciii t(T have made up 
from the poor rate the amount necessary for full maintenance. 
Most otisr boards of guardians, however, as the Central 

* Local Government Bo.ird to Hradtield.piiion, FeWnary 1893; Hradliold 

Union to Ix)cal Govonimcnt FoanI, 21st March 18',^ ; M8. archivi^, Bradficld 
Board of Guardians ; The Beticr Adminittrat^on of the Voor by Sir. W. 
Chance, 1895, pp. 123-4. * • • 

* General Oglcr of 26th April 1905, in 'Diirty-fifth Aiituial Reiwrt. 1906-0. 

pp. 821-2. 

* Thir^ Annual Report, 1878-4, jjp.* 126-30. 
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Authority was offici^^lly informed in J.873, reckoned, by a 
.rotigh compromise, th^Mendly society pay at half its amount,^ 
in flat contradiction of the 'dictum of the Central Authority 
of 1840 and* 1870.^ This course was incidentally reproved 
by the Cewtcal Authority in 1888. "The guardians, it was 
stated, "are bound to take into considemtion alV^'^^ineans of 
support possessed by the applicant; . . . i^ . . . the cCllowance 
from the club or society appears to the guardian^ to be 
inadequate to meet all the requirements of the case, they 
should take such allowance into account in detendining what 
amount of relief is required to relieve the destitution of the 
applicant.” ^ It was, ho\yever, apparently found '/mpracticable 
to take ‘any official action; and there is, until 1894, scarcely 
any later mention of the subject.^ The policy of “all or 
nothing,” which Mr. Goschen had suggested as a counsel of 
perfection, was, in fact, not persisted in iby the Local Govern- 
liient Hoard. The practice of making up insufficient incomes, 
whether derived from charity, from property or friendly 
society allowance or annuity, or even (in the case cyf women) 
from earnings, continued ; not infrequently with the explicit 
sanction of the Central Authority.® In 1894 the policy of 
sup})lem6nting other resources received a partial sanction from 
Parliament. By tlie Outdoor Belief Friendly Societies Act 
1894, boards of guardians were legally empowered, if they 
thought fit, to ignore the fact that an applicant for relief had 
a friendly society allowance.® This gave a legal sanction to 
the usual compromise of counting such an allowance at half 
its value, and thus giving the thrifty person half the advantage 

^ Mr. Gulley’s Report, in Third Annual Report, 1873-4, p. 75. 

* Minutes of Poor Law Oomiiiissionors, 1840 ; Poor Law Boaid to Mr. R. 
H. Paget, M.P., 6th January 1870, in Twenty-second Annual Re^iort of the 
Poor Law Board, 1'669-7P, pp. 108-11. 

* Selections from the Correspondaice of the Local OovemmerU Boards vol. iii. 
1888, p. 77. 

* Once or twice it is mentioned byjtho inspectors; €.g. by Mr. Baldwyn 
Fleming in 1889 (Eighteenth Annual* Report of the Local Government Board, 
1888-9, p. 116), and again in 1891 (Twentieth Annual Report, 1890-1, p. 226), 

* Thus, in 1901, sanction was’obtained by the Bradford Guardians for the 

grantof non-resident relief < in certain specific cases into which they had made 
careful inquiry. Among the cases thus accidentally reported for sanction, 
because they happened to be those of ** non-resident paupers,*’ were those of 
grants of 28. to Us. a week, in sr’pplement of family incomej of 78. to 268. 
(Bradford Union to Local Qovemmept Board, 80th November 1901 ; MS, 
arrives, l^radford Board of Guardians), , • A 68 Vic. o 25. 
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of his thiiit. It is difficult to see ho^^ tlie case of a i)efson 
having a small friendly safety all^^wtuce could be logiJd]^ 
distinguished from* that of a person liaving other menus or 
sources of income insufficient to maintain him.* I^nssently tlie 
Centnd Authority expressly extended th(? new ^doctrinp to 
other i of saving. In 190^ it dhelared tffat relief in 
suppleiAv-iil of property (iy casd of sickness or infirmity of the 
applic^ii or any dependent^ wls lawful. In the case of «n 
applicant acti^ally possessing })ropert5', “if the guardiUns are 
satisfied, iffler due inquiry, tliat the means j^ssessed •ty an 
applicant are insuflicient to support hirnsolf and family, tliey 
are empowilhed, subject to the regulations in force, to grant 
such relief as will meet the necessities of tlie case.” ' In the 
following year rarlianitnt followed suit by exi)re8sly enacting 
that boards of guardians sliould not under any circuinst^iuees 
take into considemtibn any friendly society •allowance up to 
f5s, a week.^ There is, accordingly, in 1907 reported to 6e 
much outdoor relief avowedly given in su])plement of charitable 
aid and (Hlier sources of iiu-oine. • 

* This kind of co-operatiuii between voluntary agoiicies and 
the Poor I^iw, in the j^ecuniary rtdief of the same individual, 
is, as we need hardly point out, in direct contraventibn of the 
principle enunciated by Mr. Gosclaui in 1809. Nothing, in 
fact, has been done since Mr. (Joschen’s Circular that is even 
in the direction, so far as domiciliary relief is concerned, of the 
entire allocation of particular case.s to one kind of organised 
aid or the other. (9n tlie other hand, there has been, since 
1871, an almost continuous eiicouragemcut of another kind of 
co-operation, namely, tlie use, by the Poor l.aw Aiitliority, of 
institutions under voluntary management for the maintenance 
and treatment of particular classes of paupers, ut the expense, 
wholly or partially, of the poor rates. Tin* number of paupers 
who are technically in receipt of outdoor relief, but who are, 
in fact, «aain^aiiied in sjieoiali.sed voluntary institutions, is 
always increasing. Certified hscliools for children of all 
denominations, and with all k^nids of * defects ; certified 
sanatoria and convalescent homes for*tlid sick; voluntary 

* * • • . 

* Local Oov^rnment Board decision in Government Chronicle, 6th June 
1903, p. 552. 

* 4 VIL c. 32, sec. L(Out 4 lo^ Relief Friendly Societies Act 1904' 
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hospitals of all kinds ‘jnd sorts ; ^ indust^rial and reformatory 
i^sfitutlons for the able»bddied ; asylums for the crippled and 
the epileptic, and the various kinds of “ Farm Colonies ” are 
all now admitted as laudable experments, expressly authorised, 
syst^maticaP*y inspected, and extensively subsidised, in the 
curative treatment of destitute persons. We mav? inter that 
it is in institutional treatment of this sort rather than in 
domiciliary relief that the Central Authority maintains the 
principto of co- operation with voluntary agencies that Mr. 
Goschcn laid down. 

* It was expressly held that boards of guardians may, if thcv think fit, pay 
for the nmiiitenanco of ])au[K:rs iu private hospitals, including “caution money" 
if demanded {Sehu'iimis from the Correspondence of the Local Oovemment Boards 
vol. ii. 1883, p. 165). 



CHAl^'EU V 


THE PRINCIPLES OF 1907, 

IT 18 unnicessary to atteuipt to^ siiiiniiariso the policy of 
the Central Authority from 1847 to 1907, in the innmior 
adopted for the inaugural ])eriod, 1835 to *18 4 7. The policy 
of the lost sixty, years is so comjilicated and diversified that 
wo could hardly conij^rtrsa it further than is alre*uly done in 
the foregoing analysis, without making it unintelligihle. We 
propose, therefore, to end this report by examining to what 
extent, ki our opinion, the Central Authority lias, in 19Q7, 
(feparted from “the principles of 1834”; to what extent it 
has evolved other methods of dealing with its problem — 
methods based on principles that were neither advdeated nor 
condemned, because they w^ere not thought of, by the little 
group of ardent doctrinaires who conceived and carried out 
the reforms of the new Poor Law; and, finally, to what 
extent it has left the local authorities without guidance as 
to which of *the competing principles they should adopt in 
their everyday task of relieving the destitute 

X — The Dkpabtubes fuom the Puinciplks of 1834 

The principles of the 1834 Keport, to which different people 
will assign different degrees of scope or importance, are, as we 
have shown, three in number. We will deal successively 
with the Prfaciple of NationaJ Uniformity, the Principle of 
Less Eligibility, and the “ Workhouse Svstfm.” 

(i) Fninctple of I^aiWMU Umfor^y 

The Principle of National Uikformity — that is, of identity , 
of trei^ent of each class^of destitute persons from one end 
* !67 
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of the kingdom to the other — for the purpose of reducing the 
“perpetual shifting ” frW* parish t?> parish, of preventing dis- 
content, and of bringing the parochial management effectually 
under central control, is, in 1907, ivith one notable exception, 
in practice ebandobed. Uniform national treatment is ^-day 
obligatory w^th regard to one class only of destitute' persons, 
the wayfarers or vagrants. Wliatever may be the diversity 
of .practice amongst boards of guardians, the policy ‘bf the 
Centrah Authority for the vagrant is, uniformly throughout 
the Ifipgdom end without exception, indoor relief, in a speci- 
ally appropriated ward, with prescribed “ deterrent ” treatment 
as regards diet, task and detention. For the able-bodied 
male peirson, seeking relief in his own parish — the very 
class for whom the 1834 Report most passionately postulated 
national uniformity of treatment — there is, in 1907, no 
uniform policy. The universal "offer of the House” was 
apparently found to be impracticable even in the first decade ; 
and by 1852 the Central Authority had settled down to the 
division of England and Wales into two geographical regions, 
in one of which outdoor relief to the able-bodied male 
applicant is (with minor exceptions) prohibited, whilst in the 
other region boards of guardians are not only permitted, but 
even advised, to meet the recurring times of distress, and of 
pressure on the workhouse accommodation, by the grant of 
outdoor relief against a task of work. With regard to that 
section of the class of able-bodied who may be intended by 
the indefinite term “ unemployed,” there is to-day, under the 
Unemployed Worl^men Act 1905, a third alternative policy, 
in itself capable of endless variety from place to place, with 
which we shall have to deal under the head of principles new 
since 1834. 

Less intelligible is the existing diversity of policy of the 
Central Authority in 1907 with regard to able-bodied women. 
In all the unions in one of the geographical .regions into 
which the country is divided, ttn able-bodied woman, whether 
spinster, wife or widow, can* be granted maintenance in her 
own home. In all the unions of the other region, such 
women, uni* ess included in certain exceptions, can be relieved 
only in the workhouse. 

With regard to the non-able-bodied classes — the children, 
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the sick and the aged — wjio now cojftprise four-fifths of* the 
whole pauperism, it is hardly too mudi to say that the pre- 
cisely opposite principle; has bein adopted, that of jHirmitting 
experimental variations the 646 bonrdS of guardians. 
TJ^e ihs^tenanee of chih^^en in a general W^^rkhousa, in 
** barra^'k c'^hools,” in cottage homes, in scatterei^ homes, in 
certified scjiools of iiistitiitioii^ in families within the union, 
in families outside the miion, wiUi their relative^ i»n* a 
boarding -out allowance or with their own ])arents on outdoor 
relief — at a cost to the rates varying from Is. u^) to moi\3 than 
20s. per head per week — are all policies actually in oj)eration 
in one nnibn or another, to the. knowledge and y ith the 
permission of tiie Central Authority. No one of them is 
prescribed or univoi-sally recommended to the exclusion of the 
others. The same may be said of tl^j policy f^r the sick. 
Workhouse sick wvds, separate infirmaries of gene\;|il 
character, socialised li 08 j)itals and sanatoria for particular 
diseases, subsidies to voluntary institutions, disjxuisaries, and 
dpmiciliary treatment, with or without nurses, are among the 
different ways of relieving the destitute sick which different 
boards, of guardians are authorised to adopt, accordiii^ to their 
fancies or to the circumstances of their unions. The aged are 
less open to experimental variations, but even here we find 
the " workhouse test," the coinfortahle aged ward, the special 
“almshouses" for the well-conducted, and the grant of 
adecpiate out(loor relief to every “deserving" ])er 80 ii, all 
recommended to different boards of guardians, simultaneously 
or alternately, by order, letter, or inspector’s *nd vice. 

A minor unifonnity insisted on in the 1834 Report 
concerned the grant of out«]oor relief. The Rejjort emj)hati- 
cally pointed out that, in tjie award of ouVloor relief, any 
attempt to discriminate acconling to merit was dangerous and 
likely to lead to fraud. This was promptly given up as 
regards ^omoo in the policy of discriminating between chaste 
and unchaste. With regard to the aged, ^ the policy of non- 
discrimination according to merit* or character has not only 
been abandoned by the Central Authority, \)ut even expressly 
condemned, ^boards of guardians ^being now ^directed to give 
adequate outdoor relief to deserving aged persons. The 
Unemployed Workmen, Act* carries this contrary •policy of 
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discriminatioii accordi^ to merits into the class of the able- 
bodied. Only with regard to thCr wayfarer does the Central 
Authority still adhere to th% policy, of cn undiscriminating 
uniform refusar of outdoor relief (o all applicants irrespective 
of merit. 


(ii.) The Principle of^Zess Eligibility 

•^he Principle of “t<ess Eligibility” — thai; is, mat um 
condition of the pauper should be " less eligible ” than that of 
the lowest grade of independent labourer — (though, as we have 
shown, assorted explicitly, in the 1834 Heport 'inly of the 
able-bodied) js often regarded as the root principle of the 
reforms of 1834. The Central Authority in 1907 applies 
this principle unreservedly to one class only, the wayfarers or 
v^rants. In relspect of this class the^ application of the 
principle goes even further than was contemplated in 1834. 
As will bo remembered, the Koport of 1834 recommended that 
the wayfarer should *be regarded merely as an able-bodied 
person, and offered maintenance in the workhouse, without 
compulsory detention or worse conditions than were afforded 
to other inmates. In 1907 the Central Authority orders the 
wayfarer, without discrimination of character or conduct, to be 
relieved only in a casual ward, under a regimen not only 
inferior to that of the able-bodied ward of the workhouse, but 
also, in food and amenity of accommodation, distinctly less 
eligible than the condition of the poorest independent labourer. 
Moreover, oven this “ less eligible ” relief is accompanied by 
compulsory detention and a task of hard labour of monotonous 
and disagreeable character. 

Exactly to what extent the policy of the Central Authority 
of to-day has avowedly departed from the Principle of Less 
Eligibility with regard to other sections of the able-bodied 
class it is difficult, in the abseflee of explicit ostatdtnent, to 
determine. According to the Statutes, Orders, and Circulars 
now promulgated 'by ^the Central Authority, the able-bodied 
(not being wayfarers) may be relieved in three main ways^ 
among which me local authority over a large part of England 
and Wales is left free choice, viz,:— (a) maintenance in the 
workhouse, (h) outdoor relief with a labour test, cand (e) 
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employinent for wages' bj the distress committee. To\ake 
first the maintenauce im the worJoiouse, any attempt to 
restrict, either in quantity or ‘quality, the fpoU, warmth, 
accommodation, leisure or lest afforded by theVorkhouse down 
to th\ ^nda’^d in practiqp attained the lowest grade of 
independent wage-earners has^loifg sinte been abandoned. It 
has, ir^fact, been discoveftd tjjat the independent labourers of 
the lowest grade do not ^et enough fooil, warmth fest 
to maintain themselves and their families continuou^y in 
liealth ; whereas the ahle-l>odied inmate of the workhbuse is 
supplied, bv the peremptory directions of the Central Authority, 
up to a standard wliicli fully c(jua>s — if it does not exceed — 
the requirements of pjiysiological eflicieiicy. • 

It is sometimes said that, to counterbalance this excess of 
“ eligibility,” the'Ccjitral Authority maiiitains the policy which 
we have described aa starving the will and mtelligence of 
workhouse inmates, by witholding all recrcjition, all exercise 
of choice or initiative, all reaponsi))ility and all training for 
yidepeiulent life, But the Central Authority has latteMy 
permitted various experiinenUil d<q)artures from this policy 
of enfipreed blank -miu{le«ineS8 cbaractevihtic of ibe Ceneral 
Consolidated Order of 1847, It has permitted, in one union 
or anotlier, a policy (as at Lambeth) of letting the able-bodied 
men go out at intervals (without taking out their dependents), 
in order to look for work ; or (as at Wliitocliapel) the 
engagement of a salaried “mental trainer” to organise their 
h'isurc in an intellectual way; anci even ^as at Poplar) the 
provision (under tlie name of a temporary workhouse) of Ji 
fan* in the country, where they are eiigaged, on short hours 
and high diet, in the ordinary avocations of an agricultural 
labourer — their families heiug meanwhile maintained in their 
own home.'. 

But maintenance in the workhouse can no longer be said 
to be the p(5licy imposed by 4he Central Authority even for 
the able-bodied. In all the great centres qf population, and in 
other unions in times of pressur^ it is.t^je explicit policy of 
the Central Authority, rather than .extend th^ Outdoor Belief 
Prohibitory, Order, and enlarge the workhorses, to allow the 
maintenance at home of ^he able-bodied man and his * 

> Or nigrati%n or emigration. 
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ipeWents, in return f^r a task of. worb by the man only.^ 
lis labour test at no dite involved daily hours of work equal 
• those of ,the lowest grade of independent labourer, but 
le task set was, ^ until recent ydtirs, of a monotonous and 
upleasant cjparacter. ^ Since 188 Q however, the tasjp {ungled 
it for recqmmendatioiL by. 'whe Central Authority ♦is nothing 
lore unpleasant than spade labour 'in field or garden^ which 
irins tjjo recreation of m^y a wage-earner. 

What remained in the way of “ less eligibility ” yras, until 
9 06, ‘the stigma of “pauperism,” involving electoral disquali- 
cation, and chargeability to relatives. Since the Unemployed 
V’orkmen Act this has been wholly removed, in respect of the 
ection of thCf able-bodied whose destitution is relieved by the 
istress committee. In their case, indeed, there is now not 
ven the suggestion, which Mr. Chamberlain had made in 
•8^86, that the amount paid in return for their work should be 
Bss than the current rate of wages. 

With regard to all other classes except the able-bodied 
ndn and their dependents,* the Central Authority has, de factc^ 
ibandoned the Principle of Less Eligibility. It prescribes 
nerely a policy of “ adequacy ” of maintenance according to the 
ictual requirements of each case, viewed from the standpoint 
)f modem physiology, irrespective of whether the maintenance 
JB at home or in an institution. This, it is clear, is much 
ibove the standard attained by the lowest grade of 
independent labourer. When this maintenance is given at 
liome (as it is with the explicit permission of the Central 
A.uthority in the majority of cases) it is not accompanied by 
my other drawback than the “stigma of pauperism.” ** In 
respect of the extensive classes of the sick and the children, 
bhe Central Authority may even be said to have avowedly 
adopted a diametrically opposite policy to that of “less 
eligibility,” namely, the principle of substituting for relief the 
best possible “ treatment,” with . the intention of making these 
paupers actually mqre fit than the lowest grade of independent 
labourer. And, ahprt< of entire removal out of the Poor Law 
(as has actuall^v been dqne with the able-bodied who are 

^ Either under the Outdoor Relief Regulation Order, or under a Labour 
Teet Order. ' , ^ 

* In uniohs under the Prohibitory Order; also Able-bodied single vomen. 
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"unemployed/’ the childi;pn in industrial schools, and* the 
patients of thp Public Heajth BepartiKent), everything po^iUle 
has been done to i'emoye the "Itigma of pauperism ” from tlie 
children in Poor Law insfitutions and from the recipients of 
i^edid^l relief 


(iii.) TfU WTklioxm Sydeni 

The jrinoiple commonly known a*s “the Workhouse S^^stem” 
— the complete substitution of " indoor ” for “ outdoor ” relief — 
was, as we have shown, no part of the recommendations of the 
1834 llepbrt for any but the able-bodied. It wos^ however, 
adopted by the strictest of the reformers of ^1834-47, and 
again by those of 1871-85, as the only effective method of 
applying the Principle of Less Eligj]>ility and ^ of reducing 
pauperism. The ^ofkhouse, on this principle, was ifot to be 
regarded as a place of long-continued residence, still less as 
an institution for beneficial treatment, but primarily (if not 
exclusively) as a " test of destitution,” that is, as a mean& of 
alOfording the actual necessities of existence under conditions so 
deteri^nt that the pauper would rather prefer to maintain 
himself independently than accept the relief so offered. This 
is still the policy of the Central Authority, but only for one 
class of paupers, the wayfarers or vagrants. As we have seen, 
there are, in 1907, alternative methods of relief for the other 
classes, preferred by the Central Authority. In the case of 
the aged, the Central Authority explicitly lays it down that 
the “ deserving ” applicants ought not even \5) be urged to enter 
th^ workhouse, and ought to be given outdoor relief adequate 
for their maintenance in their own homes. In the case of 
the able-bodied, the “ respectable ” applicant, is to be referred 
to the distress committee, outside the Poor Law altogether 
whilst in periods of unemployment the Central Authorit; 
permit! the outdoor relief oT the less respectable destitute mei 
against a labour test. With regard to the sick and children 
the very idea of a deterrent wdfkhoiyse lias disappeared, ani 
the poHcy is to afiS^rd them “4reatmenf” (including main 
tenance wherever required), either *in their o^n homes, or ii 
other people’s homes, or in iptitutions, in tlie manner, and U 
the degree, calculated to promote their utmost efficiency. 
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B . — New PBiircfpLKS dn^nown nr 1834 

, • • 

In the policy of the Central Authority, as we find it in 
1907 in the^ Btatutos, orders and cftculars in force, the^e are 
discoverable three separate princ/iples, which ^weroT Keiths 
advocated por condemned in the 1834 Report, because they 
were either unknown, or not considered relevant to the^ relief 
of the destitute. These are the Principle of Curative Treat- 
ment, <the Principle of Universal Provision, and ^he Principle 
of Compulsion. * 

' (i.) The Principle of Curative TrcatincrU 

The Principle of Curative Treatment — that is, of bringing 
about in the, applicant i>ctual physical or menial improvement, 
so as to render liiiil positively more fit than if he had abstained 
from applying for relief — may be considered the direct 
opposite of the Principle of Less Eligibility. It might, indeed, 
bo (termed the Principle of Greater Eligibility. This principle 
has been gradually evolved by the Central Authority in the 
course of the last fifty or sixty years ; but it has characterised 
in particular the administration of the Local Government 
Board ever since its establishment in 1871. Wo see it most 
thoroughly applied to the sick and the children ; though not 
yet to all sections even of these classes. 

With regard to the sick, the policy since 1865 has been 
to get them out of the general workhouse, and to get 
established, for their treatment, separate institutions as well 
built, as well equipped, and professionally as well staffed as 
the most efficient hospitals. The whole object is to cure the 
patients in the ipost rapid and thorough fashion. The very 
idea of “deterring” them from entrance has been avowedly 
discarded. Hence, in those unions in which the policy of the 
Central Authority has been thoroughly carried ouV, an(f where 
the poorer classes have (but for the Poor Law) to rely on their 
own independent exerjions,'' those of them who, in illness, 
accept Poor Law reliel*, find their condition in every way more 
eligible thau those who do not apply for it, or who are refused 
^ it because they are deemed " not destitute.” 

The Rrinciple of Curative Treatn^ent has not been so 
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consistently and nniverealjy pressed dh local authorities in 
the case of outdoor medical relief. * Ae Central Authority is 
" desirous of encouraging ” the pfcwision of professional trained 
nursing for^ those cases ofisickness treated alf home. But it 
has n 5 i\et seen its way to piake (as in the Boor^^w infirjnary 
or workhorse sick ward) the^pfeyisio/ of even one trained 
nurse ^ompulsory In every union. With regard to the supply 
of drugs, etc., of standard quality, and to the free accessibility 
of medic^ advice at definite hours, it is only in the Metropolis 
that the Central Authority has i)ressed on boauds of guardians 
the universal provision of well-equipped and well -staffed 
dispensaries ; though tliese have, .with the willing^ sanction 
of the Central Authority, been copied in a fe\y other towns. 
On the other hand, the Brinciplo of Curative Trentmcnt inny 
be said to have •been accepted all ovyr the country, though 
perhaps not consistently enforced, in tlfo free supply of 
expensive drugs and surgical appliances, in tlie provi.sibn for 
didicult^ operations, and generally in the rising standard of 
qualiticaiion, attendance and remuneration expected for the 
district medicid otliccrs charged with the ce.re of .such of the 
sick pumpers as are treated in their own homes. In all these 
respects, these patients are admittedly under better condition.H 
than those who are just above the locally accepted definition 
of destitution. This is enipha.siscd by the absence in 1907 
of any political disqualification. 

The appMcation to the cliildren of what we have called the 
“ Principle of Curative Treatment ” is of older date than its 
application to the sick — dating, indeed, *from E. Carletoii 
Tiifnell’s Eeport of 1841. in all the development from the 
earliest " district school " to the most up-to-date " cottage 
home,” the whole policy of Xhe Central Autl^ority has been to 
provide the most efficient education for the child, so that it 
shall be positively more able to cope with the battle of life 
and less likely to fall again into the ranks ofpauperism than 
the child of the lowest grade of independent labourer. In the 
Poor Law institutions for children sapetioned in recent years, 
the Principle of Greater Eligibility has been carried so far as 
to result in the provision, for jbhe pauper ^cliild, of physical 
training, mental education,, and prolonged supervisory carer 
extentling over more yeaA« of life, and costing more per head 
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per kmnum, than the cdrres^nding, provision usually made for 
children even of the loVer middle#, class. In the same way, 
the Central Authority sanctiohs, evem if it does not overtly 
encourage, the bestowal of elabol^te and costly care and 
supeiwision the launching intg, life of soipe se^ig^ cf 
Poor Law ^cliildren — going ♦ 'even so far ap occauionally to 
sanction premiums, residential h(jme8,'or a “ rdte in aid ” of their 
instifhcient eamiugs as jipprenticbs in skilled trades. But 
thougji the Principle of Curative Treatment has bee^ carried 
to a high pitch ‘in respect of some sections of the child pauper 
population, it has been scarcely at all applied to other sections. 
It is, in4eed, not too muoh to say that, with regard to the 
children on outdoor relief, the contrary Principle of Less 
Eligibility is still the governing policy. An investigation 
into their (y)ndition might show that a large proportion of 
thgm, upon the relief afforded, are more likely to fall into 
disease, vice or pauperism than the average child of the 
lowest grade of independent labourer. For these children, the 
pohcy of the Central Authority does not include either 
supervision or systematic medical inspection, either the 
protection of the child’s leisure from industrial work or even 
any minimum provision for its maintenance, let alone any 
selection of a suitable skilled occupation for it or any 
subsidised apprenticeship. All that the Central Authority 
does for these 170,000 pauper children is to ask that they 
should be vaccinated and should be in regular attendance at 
a public elementary school — advantages which they share with 
the non-pauper children. 

We do not find that the Principle of Curative Treatment 
has been deliberately applied to the other classes of paupers. 
To the aged, curative treatment is, indeed, scarcely applicable, 
but it is interesting to trace, in the policy of expressly direct- 
ing the grant of adequate outdoor relief to the deserving aged, 
sombined with the statutory requirement that a frifcndly society 
dlowance is not to he taken into account in such grant, a sort 
)f Principle of Greater Eligibility. With regard to the able- 
xxiied, there w a certain^ premonition of the Principle of 
Jurative Tleatment in the farm colony as well .as in the 
mental instructor” sanctioned for the able-bodied ward of 
the workheuse. Indeed, there is '6nly one class of paupers 
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to which the Central Authority h^ J^gidly refused to n^ply 
this new principle. From the casual ward every trace t)f 
curative treatment* has •been elmfinated, and tli^ Principle of 
Less l^gib^ity rigidly adliSred to. 

^ii.) The Principle cf Y^niver^ Provision 

Buk what is most strikingly new since 1831 in the policy 
of the Central Authority is the Principle of Universal Provision, 
that is, tfie provision by the State of particular services* ?or all 
who will accept them, irrespective of “ destitution ” or inability 
to provide Ihe services independently. We see this^ principle 
in most municipal action, but it impinges on tlje work of the 
Poor Law authorities most directly in such services as vaccina- 
tion, sanitation, and education. From, the standpoint of the 
Poor Law critic, tliTs, principle avoids the Characteristic Poor 
Law dilemma, and escapes alike the liom of making thb con- 
dition of the patient so bad as to lie injurious to him, and tliat 
gf making it better than the lot of the lowest grade • of 
independent labourer. In providing vaccination, sanitation, 
and (jjducation — to say nothing of parks, museums, and 
libraries — indiscriminately for every one who is ready to accept 
them,' the State does nothing to diminish the inequality of 
condition between the thrifty and the unthrifty — for it is a 
simple axiom that the addition of equals to unequals produces 
unequals — ^vllilst it raises the standard of living of all. The 
most thrifty of artisans who discovers a public elementary 
school freely provided for his own childreiT, does not find his 
ad\»ntage over his unthrifty neighbour thereby in the smallest 
degree diminished. It is this consideration which justifies the 
provision of municipal hospitals, and whiclg presumably, led 
the Central Authority of 1870 (under Mr. Goschen) to dwell 
upon the expediency of “ free medicine to the poorer classes 
generally, at distinguished* from actual paup^, and perfect 
accessibility to medical advice at all times under thorough 
organisation." * It is this princi^fle thjit lies at the base of all 
schemes of non-contributory pensions to l^e ^ven to persons 

^ It ia in^reating to note that the IV>or Law provifion of Emigration waa 
alwajB of thia nature. The guardians were anthorM to emigrate poor peivona,* 
whether in receipt of relief or not, * 

* Twenty-aeoond Anniml Report of Poor Law Board, 1869*70,^. lit 
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on reaching a certaiil^ a^ The, controlling limits of the 
application of this Principle of Universal Proyision in the 
mind of the Central Authority seem ,to have been, first, the 
consideration whether it is in thi public interest desirable 
thatcthe sei^yice in question . should be as widely as». possible 
enjoyed ; apd secondly^ the, fe«)nsideration whether, as a matter 
of fact, such universal provisioA. is found to diminish human 
prdfluctiveness or mental ^evelopmtent. 

V(ith. regard to vaccination, sanitation, and education, the 
policy bf the Central Authority has long been based upon the 
Principle of Universal Provision. In its application to the 
pauper population, we need only refer particularly to the 
problem of the Poor Law child. As we have already stated, 
the Education Acts of 1870-1903 have enabled the Poor Law 
authorities tP escape, tin respect of mental training during 
sclj^ool age, from the embarrassing dilemma of either placing 
the pauper child in a position of vantage, or of deliberately 
bringing up a couple of hundred thousand children in a state 
incompatible with future citizenship. In respect of everything 
beyond vaccination, sanitation, and education — together with 
hospitals in some places for some kinds of illness — the dilemma 
remains. 

(iii.) The Princijfle of Compulsion 

The Principle of Compulsion — in the sense of treating an 
individual in the way that the community deems best, whether 
he likes it or not — is, of course, as old as the lazarhousc, 
“Bedlam,” and the gaol. Such compulsory treatment may 
have for its object deterrent punishment, reformation and 
cure, or mere isolation from the world. In all three aspects 
this principle now forms an integral part of the policy of the 
Central Authority for one or other classes of destitute persons. 

It is interesting to note that, although the Principle of 
Compulsion played a large part in the Eliznbethaa Poor Law, 
which the 1834^Eeport purported to revert, it formed no 
part of “the principles of 1834.” It did not appear in any 
of the recommendations of the Keport. ^What underlay the 
whole scheme oV 1834 was the very opposite to compulsion. 
•No power was given to any Poor-Law authority — apart from 
the case .oi dangerous lunacy — to„ detain any pauper against 
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his will, for any purpose whatsoever. • Every inmate qf* the 
workhouse ws|p to be free fx) dischafge^ himself at the sliortqpt 
notice compatible with ^the convenience of the establishmetit. 
The vagrant was to be ^ liberty to leave -as* early in the 
njornl^^as* he chose afl^r hii night’s flodgiiigi The^ sick 
person, even it dangerous to otb|y 8 , or^^n the pffiiit of death, 
was to*be permitted to leave the shelter of the \#brkhou 8 e, if 
he chose, with no more rsstfaint than a warning from ithe 
medical officey. It was even open to doubt wliether h hoard 
of guardians could legally detain the yoiingei^ orphaik nifant 
struggling to be free. The whole intention of the 1834 
Eeport wa^ in fact, to make the pauper of any age feel that 
he wiis at all times an unwelcome guest. 

To-day we see the Central Authority making use of the 
Principle of Compulsion as part of i^ policy towards every 
class, except the deServing healthy aged. The wayfai^r, what- 
ever his character or conduct, is to be compulsorily de^aiifed, 
under penal conditions, for twenty-four hours, or, in certain 
qases, much longer, in order to deter him from ever agpin 
applying for a night’s lodging. The able-bodied man or 
womap in the workhouse is, under certain circumstances, 
to be compulsorily detained, for a day, or even h week, in 
order to deter him or her from passing too frequently “ in and 
out.” Quite dyferent are the objects, isolation from the public 
and their own cure, with which the infectious sick are now 
compulsorily, detained in the workhouse infirmary or isolation 
hospital. We may note, too, that the power to detain lunatics, 
for isolation, if not for cure, has, since 1834, been stretched so 
as dto include many harmless persons of defective mind, who 
are now regularly certified for detention. Finally, we have 
the compulsory detention of children, ranging from detention 
against the will of every one except tiie parent, in the case 
of children of indoor paupers, up to the complete parental 
authorfty e^wreised by the 'board of guardianmyver orphan or 
deserted children ; and, in the 'guise of adoption, even extending 
to the age of sixteen, and againsf*the will of the parents. And 
there are signs that Jihe Principle of &dmf)ulsion — that is, the 
treatment ^of an individual in thd way thatf theo community 
deems best, whether he likes it or not — is about to form part 
of thv policy for other sections of the destitute. 
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ft-— The CoNTR^Bf betwee^ 1834 1907 

It is not "without interest to coi^trast the three “ principles 
of 1834” ^dth the three | principles of 1907.' In both 
cases* the thfoe principles hajf^ together, and forii, in fact, only 
aspects of single philosophy ol life.^ 

.The “principles of 1834” plainly embody the doctrine of 
laisser faire. They assuide the non-responsibility of the com- 
munit !55 for anything beyond keeping the destitute applicant 
alive. They rely, for inducing the individual to support 
himself independently, on the pressure that results from his 
being, in the competitive struggle, simply “ let alone.” As the 
only alternative to self-support, there fs to be presented to 
him, uniformly throughout the country, the undeviatiug regimen 
of the wurkfiouse, with conditions “less eligible” than those of 
th^i lowest grade of independent labourer. 

The “ principles of 1907 ” embody the doctrine of a mutual 
ob^Jgation between the individtial and the community. The 
universal maintenance of a definite minimum of civilised life 
— seen to be in the interest of the community no less than in 
that of the individual — becomes the joint responsibility of an 
indissoluble partnership. The community recognises a duty in 
the curative treatment of all who are in need of it; a duty 
most clearly seen in the medical treatment of the sick and the 
education of the children. Once this corporate yespousibility 
is accepted, it becomes a question whether the universal pro- 
vision of any necessary common service is not the most 
advantageous method of fulfilling such responsibility -r- a 
method which has, at any rate, the advantage of leaving 
unimpaired the salutary inequality between the thrifty and the 
unthrifty. It is, moi cover, an inevitable complement of this 
corporate responsibility and of the recognition of the indis- 
soluble partnership, that new and enlarged obligations, un- 
known in a state of laisser faire^ are placed upon the individual 
— such as the obligation of tlie parent to keep his children in 
health, and to send them tq school at (he time and in the 
condition ii^ted upon ; the obligation of the young person to 
,be well-conducted and to learn ; the obligation of the adult 
not to ii^ect his environment and to submit when required to 
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ho8|>ital treatment ^ To enforce theseb obligations — all^ new 
since 1834 — upon the inflividual citizen, experience 
that some othA: pressure on his#v^lition is requiretl than that 
which results from melel^ leaving him alone. • Hence the 
comm\jnity,»by the combination M the principles •of Curative 
Tfeatnfbrw, Un^'ersal Provision md Compulsion, •deliberately 
" weighte " the alf^rnatives, in the guise of a serief of experi- 
ments :»pon volition. The ynHvidual retains as much freedom 
of choice as — if not more than — he dver enjoyed beforer But 
the fathei*fin(fs it made more easy for him to his chfldron 
educated, and made more disagreeable for him to neglect them. 
It is made more easy for the mother to keep her infants in 
health, and more disagreeable for her to let them die. 
The man suffering from disease finds it made more easy for 
him to get cured .without infecting his neighbours, and made 
more disagreeable fcr him not'. to talce aU the necessary 
precautions. The labour exchanges and the farm colonies aftn 
at making it more easy for the wage-earner to get a situation ; 
perhaps ^e reformatory establishment, with powers of detention, 
ifiT needed to make it more disagreeable for liim not to accept 
and retain that situation. We must, in fact, recognise that the 
“princijiles of 1907,” to which experience has ‘gradually 
brought the Central Authority, “hang together” in theory 
and practice no less than did those of 1834. 


R — No Man*s Land 

But although the aforesaid ‘'principles of 1907 ” demon- 
Btrafty emerge in the statutes and orders, circulars and 
particular decisions of the Central Authority', and although 
they have severally received* the most aaithoritativo sanction 
for particular classes or on particular occasions, tlaey have, as a 
whole, ]K>t b^n consciously •substituted for th^'^rinciples of 
1834.” Indeed, it is open td question whether successive 
presidents and particular officialsr.if suddefily cross-examined, 
might not reveal a complete unconscidu6nfiss of there being 
any new principles at*all, and whether they ml^'^t uot profess 
to be still stimding on the policy bf 1834 1 *rhe result is, on 
the one^hand, a lack of clear Exposition of policy, a^d, on the 
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oth*^, a failure to apply any policy at all, either systematically 
0 ^ "with the necessary qualifications and safeguards. Ac- 
cordingly, the boards of gua^’diaiis are in , a state of hopeless 
bewilderment. ^They dimly reaHse that, in one crucial 
instance after ancAer, the ^Mnciple of National Unifermity, 
the Principle of I^ss Eligibility, and the Woikhoui*^ System, 
have been 'authoritatively abandoned. They vaguely perceive, 
with regard to one section of paijpers after another, that the 
Local ‘Government Board directs them to act uppn lines incon- 
sisteftfc with those laid down in 1834. But they are not 
explicitly told what are the new principles, to what classes of 
paupers they arc to be applied, and what safeguards and 
qualifications they demand. There is, in fact, to-day, a sort of 
“ No Man’s Land ” in Poor I^aw administration, in which the 
principles of 1834 have been de facto abaudpned, without the 
principles of 1907 being oinsciously substituted. Owing to 
tMs ^ lack of central direction, wo find diversity without 
deliberation, indulgence without cure, and relief without 
discipline. It is an incident of this failure consciously and 
explicitly to adopt deliberate principles of action, that no 
attention has been paid to their limitations and qualifications. 
The principles of 1834 were such as could be mechanically 
and universally applied, if only any Government had dared to 
do it The principles to which the experience of the past 
seventy years has unconsciously led the Central Authority 
need to be carefully thought out in their application to partic- 
ular classes. These principles are, in fact, not all of universal 
application. Thwe are classes (s.y. the aged) not susceptible 
of Curative Treatment; there are only a few sections (e.y. 
lunatics, infectious disease patients and the incorrigible loafers) 
who need Compulsion; whilst, in our present civilisation, 
Universal Provision* (e.y. education and sanitation in their 
widest interpretation, and old-age pensions) will be limited to 
particular seoivk^es. This demarcation of the appjication of the 
principles on which the Central Authority is already proceed- 
ing, is not being' discovered, or even sought after. It is 
here that the Poefi: Ldw Commission of 1905-9 will have its 
greatest e^ecto Its criticisms and its recommendations will be 
operative, whatever may be the legislative outcome, in deciding 
to what extent, and in what patiigilar directions there, ^ will be 
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au increasing applieatiou qf the Priiicfple of Curative Treat- 
ment, the Principle of Compulsion* and tlie Principle ^f 
Universal Provision respectively f or, on the other hand, to 
what extent and in what dwection we shall seMc to revive one 
or otll^ ^f th^principles o£ 183J. 



CKAPTEU VI 


THE MAJORITY REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION 
OF 1905-1909 

Tiik analywsis 'of Poor Law Policy coiittwuod in the preceding 
chapters, and the comparative statement of ])rinciples to which 
it led, was hnade<the subject, of a reporttto the Royal Com- 
nlissi’)!! on the Poor Law in the very’ middle of its career. 
We have thought it convenient to leave the analysis and the 
statement — subject to the correction of a few trifling* errors — 
exactly as they were written in July 1007. We have now 
to examine the Report of the Royal Commission itself, and to 
see how Jar that body responded to the suggestion that it 
should formulate a definite body of princi}>les upon wliich 
public assistance should proceed.^ 


The rrincipks 1007 

We turn firsfi to the Report signed by the Majority of the 
Commissioners, including those members who were, or liad been, 
members of the Charity Organisation Society. It is not easy 

‘ The Reports of the Royal Connnission ou the Poor Laws and Unemploy- 
ment may be had, ill the lOiKcial editions published by AVyinan & Sons, in one 
volume folio for 5/6 (Cd, 4499), or in three volumes octavo for 4/- (vols. i. and 
ii., the Majority Report, etc., 2/3 ; vol. iii., the ilinority Report, 1/9). A descrip- 
tive analysis olwlb^ Majority Rc^wt, by Miw. Bernard Bosauipiet, entttled “The 
Poor Law Report of 1909,” is published by Macmillan k Co., price 2/6 cloth. 
The Minority Report, without footnotes or references, in large tyjie on good 
paper, bound in cloth, with intraBuctions by Sidney and Beatrice Webb, is 
published by Longman , Groen k Co. (vol. i., “ The Break-np of the Poor Law,” 
price 7/8 ; vol, ii. “The Public Organisation of th' Labour Market,” price 6/-). 
A special cheap, edition of the ^Minority Report, alone, without introduction, 
footnotes, or referoiioes, is publishod by the National Committee to Promote 
the Break-up of the Poor Law, 5 A 6 C;)oment’8 Inn, London, in two volumes 
(price 1/r each, postage 4d.). • 
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to be sure what are the principles ^wjffch the signatories* of 
this Report wish to see accepted by flie public. The whofc 
wording of the lengthy (iocmiienf points in one direction, and 
nearly all its definite proposals, in another.* Thus, in tlio 
d»astic*^riticism of the present Pt^r Law; in tlfeJj)hiaseology 
running all througli the Report, i?id iiF some of tjjo detailed 
recommendations, we fiiuli* a very definite, if generally tacit, 
abandoiunent of the “ PriifbijUe^ of, 1834," and a s^^nnihg 
adoption wlmt we hjive called the “ Principlos of as 

set forth in the preceding chapters. Indeed,* tlie ^fa'jority 
Report is in one place exjdicit in its repudiation of the 
“ Principles *of 1834,” arguing that,* whatoiver may hii^ve been 
their validity three-quarters of a century ago, .they arc no 
longer upi)licable even to the able-bodied. “The adminis- 
trators of the present Poor l.aw/’ it wiis expresfdy declared 
without dissent from, any ('omnfissioner, “are in fact ey- 
deuvouriiig to apjdy tin* rigid system of 1834 to a eojufilion 
of allairs which it was never intended to. meet. Wliat is 
wi^nted IS not to abolish tlie i^)or J.aw, but to wideTi, 
strengthen, and luunanise the Poor J.aw, so as to mala* it 
respond, to a demand for a more cxmsiderati!, clastic, and, so 
fur as possiltle, curative treatiiKiiit of the Able-lxxlied." ^ Tliis 
inter])retati(.)n of the Majority Report finds support in the fact 
that what we Imvc termed the, “Principles of 1907" are 
repeatedly endorsed. Tims, tin; Princijde of Curative Trcat- 
*inent is expuessed almost on every page. It is, in fact, 
owing to the assertion and reas.sertiori of this principle that 
the Majority Report owed its instantaTieoiis popularity with 
the benevolent public, lii sluir]) contrast with every previous 
Poor I^w Report, this one urged that the chiMren were to bo 
brought up in the best possil»Ie way; the suck were to bo 
given the most cumtive treatment; the mentally defective 
were to^be treated solely with a view to thei^ amelioration ; 
the physically defective aiiJl Jhe infirm were to have the 
specialised treatment and the ajjpliances Jt)est calculated to 
remedy their defects ; even the alJle-bodipd^ wliether the un- 
employed or the vagiants, the hei^est worki^^-men or the 
wastrels, weje to be dealt with, by home treatmtjnt or in 
^tablisbments of which the, aim was to be training and 
* Par. 837 o^PartJl^I. of Majority Eeport. 
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reMm. The Principle of Curative Treatment was made, in 
fact* the basis of all tfre methods proposed for the treatment 
of all the different sections of ' the pauper host. 

The Principle of Compulsion, 4— alien, as we have shown, 
to the whole ' spirit of the iteport of 1834 — had, by -1907, 
only been aaopted here and , here. The Majority p^posals of 
1909, far troni reverting in this respect to those of 1834, not 
only heartily adopt such compukiou as has already entered 
into t^ie Poor Law, but also carry the principle. much further. 
These' propose la involve the compulsory enforcement of 
pauperism on whole sections of the community who are 
considered to need public, assistance, but who do not wish to 
accept it — oij the helpless and friendless aged who get into 
an insanitary condition ; on the children of “ Ins and Outs,” 
and of otlup- parents Y^ho are leading improper lives ; on the 
feeble-minded wlfb are, nev<?rtheless, not to mentally defective 
as to bo able to be certified as of unsound mind; on sick 
persons not properly cared for in their own homes ; on children 
suffering from ophthalmia or other contagious diseases; oii 
persons of either sox suffering from venereal diseases ; on ** un- 
married mothers” resorting to the workhouse in their hour 
of need ; * and on able-bodied men and women who become 
repeatedly chargeable owing to their own misconduct. All 
these persons so diverse in their characters, thpir circumstances, 
and their needs, ought, it is expressly recommended, to be 
compulsorily detained in a Poor Law Institution or at the 
Poor Law expense, at * the instance of the new Poor Law 
Authority, Whenever deemed necessary, they are to be made 
subject to what is euphemistically called "An Order for 
Continuous Treatment,” under which their compulsory deten- 
tion may extend to as long as three years. " The term deten- 
tion,” it is said, "*is perhaps, however, infelicitous. It is 
generally associated with the idea of punishment by imprison- 
ment, Ouf Jtimary object in proposing detention iH neither 
punishment nor imprisonment. We aim at affording 
opportunities for gpplying ameliorative treatment to particular 
individuals over a cdntinuoiis period. We desire to substitute 
for the piesent system of incontinuous and inefficacious relief 
a continuity of care and treatment winch shair benefit both 
the retf^ipient and the commumty. ... All these cases have 
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thifi common characteristic, viz. tha(% the absence of p(»vci 
of contiiniouc treatment constitutes a dan^^er either to tflt 
individual or. the State.”** 

Finally, .the thinl of tee “ Principles of lOOJ” — that o 
Ifnivensal Prov’sion — far fioin meeting vdth objection, receives 
repeated endorsement. The ^Jn^Trity 5ccept, without a word 
of critj^cisin, tlie •provision oj national pensions for all tlic 
persona over seventy years of age belcw a certain inconi'vliiuit, 
and they^o ift)t even suggest the uiaintenance of the piKisent 
temporary diaqiialification of those who have reeVived parocliial 
relief since^ January 1, 1908. Thi*y endorse the universal 
provision by the Local Education A>ilhority of medical inspec- 
tion and diagnosis for .all children in attendance^ at the public 
elementary schools ; though they think that the contemplated 
jirovision of medical^ treatment h*’ thc.fe children* should not 
be a function of the L)cal Educuvion Authority. ThoygCwn 
recommend the universal provision of medical attcmdanco for 
every siyk person who a])j>lieH for it, vvirii free choice of 
doftore ; though it is urged that inquiry should ho siil)- 
sequently made as to the Jij»plii‘ants’ nieans, and that s\ich as 
may b» found to be able to })ay for the service rejidcred to 
them sliould be required to do so. Hospital accommodation 
and treatment is, moreover, to be provided at the i)ublic 
expense, wdthout’cliarge and without disfranchisement wherevei' 
it is deemed to be required, including whatever is necessary 
for the i)roper treatment of phthisis. Finally, the Xatioiial 
CTOvernment is to undertake an entirely nqw service ; to be 
available without charge to every one who cares to use it, 
irre.fpectivc of his aniuen<‘e; and to he as ubiquitous and as 
universal as the Post Ollice. Ily a national system of Labour 
Exchanges, the present di.fj<jintcd efl’qrts •of • innumerable 
seekers after jobs are to be replaced by a public organisation, 
the business of which will he to know all -tli^ vf^cancies and 
all the applicants, and to fmd a. man for ever}' job, if not a job 
for every man. All this represci)j;s, not oniy the endorsement 
of the Principle of Universal Provision € 0 . fw as it has already 
gone, but also a coifciderable fuftber increa^ of the com- 
munistic activity of the State. 

* Par. 160 of Pwt tX. of Majority Pqfort, 
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Tht Plea for h Single Dedjftntim Authority 

When, however, we study the detaUed fecommendations of 
the Majority Keport, and consider tJhe probable working of the 
machinery that they would ?et up, we discover, notygtlfstand- 
ing all the- elaborately aynl[Sathetic ph^ase^, a vt^y ^definite 
trend backward to the “ Prinpi pies' of 1834,’* in a manner 
which, seems to us calculated ingeniously to nullify the 
appauont repudiation, and in reality to leave the situation 
more confused than before. 

We have to note, in the first place, that the Majority 
Report lays the utmost stress on the importance of retaining 
in each locality what is definitely a “Destitution Authority.” 
“ It should,” they declare, “ be a fundamental condition of the 
assistance system of tire futilre that the responsibility for the 
due ^nd effective relief of al: necessitous persons at the public 
expense should be in the hands of one, and only one, authority 
in each County and County Borough.”^ To this principle 
they recur again and again as of paramount importance. In 
retaining this General Destitution Authority, and in emphasising 
the necessity for the treatment of all sections — the infants, the 
cliildren, the sick, the aged, the prematurely incapacitated, the 
able-bodied unemployed — being committed to its charge, tlic 
Majority Report may fairly claim to be standing on the same 
ground as the authors of the 1884 Report, though with a signi- 
ficant difference. To the Royal Commission of 1834 the 
single all-embracjng Destitution Authority was not a matter 
of principle at all, but a necessity, which no one questioned. 
Throughout the whole country there had been only one kind of 
Local Authority which gave any sort of public assistance to the 
poor, and that was the Poor Law Authority. The 1834 Report 
could, accordingly, take it for granted that all sections of the 
persons to 1^ v^lieved at the public expense on the ground of 
their necessities must be dealt with, as destitufe persons, by 
one and the same authority. In 1909 the position has 
become quite difflrent. There have grown up, since 1834; 
other public .authorities in each district, which provide, 
independently of the Poor Law, this or that form of public 
assistance to persons who require it, sometimes to all who 
* Par. 609 of Part VI. of the Majority Report 
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apply, sometimes to those only who prove their need.,’ •The 
Local Education Authorities, the I/fcrf Health Autlioritiee? yie 
Local Lunacy Authorities, the Lpcal Pension Authorities, and 
the Local Unemployed kujliorities are, in factj sfleiiding in the 
jggre^ate cfli the children, j,he sick, the nu*.ti tally defective, the 
aged and* a ole-bodied uneinpl yed, y? their seVeral forms of 
public •assistance,* out of, the •Same fund of rate^ and taxes, 
more ffian twice rnuchmci^ry year as all the Poor Jmw 
A uthorities put together. To the Koyal Coimiiission 01*1909 
the retention of a general Destitution Authoi’ijty, dealinJi with 
all sections of destitute persons us destitute persons, was, there- 
fore, not a«necessity. .It was a deliberate choice, and wo find 
them erecting it into a principle. This principle docs not, as 
might perhaps be supposed, apply only to the provision of 
maintenance, ft is expressly asserted^ that tlie schooling and 
industrial training •of the perso^is relieved and th^ medical 
attendance of the sick, so far as it is provided at the •[uitlic 
exi>ense, must equally form part of the ^ work of the new 
Poor L{fw Authorities. Fven the provision of Day IndusU’iul 
Schools for destitute uncared-for children, of public Sanatoria 
for phthisis patients, and of Kescue Homes for girl motliers, 
in so far as undertaken at the public expense, nftist be the 
work of the new Poor Law Autlioritics.^ It is i)art of the 
same idea to, insist on the importance of there being 
established a single “ Public Assistance Service . . . which 
should include all officers concerned with the supervision 
control and disciplinary treatment of the poor . . . not only 
the . . . relieving ollicers both male and* female ” but also 
“ roasters, matrons, and superintendents of institutions of every 
grade,” whether for the children, the sick, or the able-bodied 
unemployed. All these officers, whatever tlieir technical 
duties, are to have a certain commort training, to receive 

‘ Par. 420 of Part IV. ; and pars. 92, 99-100 and HSci of Part IX. of 
Majority Report. To this priiiciple (»f placing all formiii»of i^inhlic Ohsistauce 
under a general Public Ashistaiwo Authority (and tlius classing all the re< ipientH » 
as |>aupers) the Majority make a remarkable exception. They acquiesce, so far 
aa England and Wales arc concerned, inVhe pro[) 08 M taking out of the Poor 
Law of all the various grades of the Mentally Kellctivo — the lunatios, the 
idiots, the fceble-mindwl, stud the chronicfcl^ inebriate — and the treatment of 
this great class, amounting to 20 j»er cent of the present host, not in 

respect of thftr destitution, but, wh8te\^r their i)ecuifl8ry circumstances, in 
respect of their mental defect, by qp authority siHKJtalising on that branch 
administration. * 
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certificates of different grades, to enjoy opportunities of promo- 
tion*^ from one post to^*another, and to be made to realise, 
throughout their whole service^ that they are “ concerned with 
the moral traming of those committed to their care/'^ Thus, all 
the various feptcialfsed institutions, which are to replay the 
General Mixid Workhbu8e--»^}ie nursery, the ^esideniiml school, 
the hospital, the dispensary, the “industrial institution” for 
the’ able-bodied, the Kescu^ Home for girl mothers, the phthisis 
sanatorium and the home for the helpless aged — are to be 
administered bywofhccrs of a single homogeneous interchangeable 
service, deliberately focusing their attention on the moral 
accompaniments assumed lobe characteristic of destitute persons 
as such, whether these are children or adults, sick or whole. 
“ From the point of view thus indicated,’* explains an authori- 
tative exponjjiit of the j^ajori^y Keport, “ there is, as it were, an 
army of social healers to be< trained and ^ Organised ; and it is 
like the army of war in the fundamental fact that it is to 
be disciplined and ^inimaled with a single spirit and purpose, 
hov;ever varied and specialised may be the duties that fall 
within its range. The whole of these proposals are founded 
on the conviction that there is a problem common and peculiar 
to the entire range of destitution or necessitousness, demanding 
a common and peculiar metliod of dealing with it.”^ This, 
indeed, is the fundamental difference between the Majority 
llcport and the Minority Heport. “ The antagonism,” continues 
this exponent, “cannot be put too strongly. The Majority 
proceed upon the principle that where there is a failure 
of social self-maiiftenance in the sense above defined, there 
is a defect in the citizen character, or at least a grave danger 
to its integrity ; and that, therefore, every case of this kind 
raises a problem ^hich is ‘moral’, in the sense of affecting the 
whole capacity of self-management, to begin with in the person 
who has failed, and secondarily in the whole community so 
far as influeiftedT^y expectation and example.” * ‘ 

In this cogent argument for the retention of the Category 
of the Destitute, anej^ of one Authority, and one Authority only, 
for all classes of destitute persons, we see two distinct and 

1 Par. 148*of Part ^IV, of Majoritj Report. 

, * “The Minority Report,” by rrofeasor Bernard Bosanquel {SoeiologictU 

UtoieWj April 1909). 

» Ibid.' • 
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separate assumptions, one as to fact, and* the oilier as to social 
expediency. We have first the suggeslion tliat, in all claSsgs 
of persons who need maintenanr^ at tlie hands of the State, 
there is, as a matter ofVa^>t, a moral defect, •cofbmoii to the 
whole ^lass* and requiring apecilic treatind!it. • SKicondly, we 
see creep'Sig on* fjom behind this^sugges^ion a furiher assump- 
tion as* to the ]¥)licy \Jiicli •ouglit t^ bo jmrsifbd by the 
Poor L5w Authority. This^Aftthorilj’, wliich is to have in«its 
charge all thg hctemgonwjus population of infants, chfldren, 
sick and menbilly deh'ctivc persons, the aged ;ind tlie iTifinn, 
the widows, tlie vagrants, and tlic unem])loyed, is to treat 
them, not ^itli a single eye, to ^hat is best calculated to 
turn them, or any of them, into etlieient citizens, not even 
witli a single eye to what will most successfully remedy the 
“moral defect'’ which they are assumed all to jiossess, but 
with the quite ditt’eit*nt olqeet of yarning off or deterflng, “ hj^ 
expectation and example,” other persons from applyiifg Tor 
like tieatmeiit. In other words, we must, ]»y keeping all the 
(^ifferent* vanclit,s of ])co})le who require Slate aid under grie 
Authority, and under one that assumes the existence of this 
“iiiora] ilefcct,” retain for all alike, imt only the “stigma of 
paupciisiii,” hut also a method of provision wdiicli wTll " deter” 
others from coming to he treated. We lind ourselves, in short, 
back at the “ Piinciples of 18o4.” ^ 


The Rrrcrmm to 18.34 

With this clue to their meaning, it hecornes iiossible to 
unSerstand the main constructive pro])osals of the. Majf)i-ity 
Commissioners. The most distinctive feature of these propo.sals, 
as well as the most novel, h the setting u[/* in every district, 
side by side, of two separate organisations for the assistance of 
the poor ; one to deal witji one set of people apd the other 
with another set; one, the “Public Assistance Authority,” to 
administer the Poor Law, at th^ expense* of the rates, whilst 

the other, the Voluntary Aid Committee, to^arry out the desires 

• • 

* The Minority Commiesioneni took up the tiiscussion^og tigs fundamental 
point in the hRnority Report for Scotland (vJd. i922) ; and we give in an api^endix^ 
to the present volume (Appendix^) the detailed answer there afforded to 
ProfesAr Bosanquet’s argument. * 
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of th^ charitable, mainly out of private fujids.^ This proposal 
is,, iii our judgment, a bc^d attempt Jo get back the “ Principles 
of 1834” in all their au^^li^rity. From the writings of 
Chadwick arid Nassau Senior doW^i to the latest pronounce- 
ments of tlio Ghamy Organisation Society, it has always been 
held that rfAy Poor ' ^Law *adminlstration accordia»g to the 
“Principled of 1834,” involved theoCO-exisfence of voluntary 
charity sufficiently well- organ i'sed> to prevent the deserving 
persoif from falling under the deterrent conditions of the 
Poor kiw, and from being subject to the stigma of pauperism. 
According to this view, which received the endorsement of 
Mr. (afterwards Lord) Gosphen’s celebrated Minute of 1870, 
the public assistance of the Poor Law Authority is dedgned and 
intended mhj for the undeservingy it being assumed that those 
worthy of anything better tlyin the Poor Law supplied ought 
to be pfovidecl for by organised charity. ' When we find the 
Majority Eeport explicitly “accepting the principle of Mr. 
Goschen’s Minute”;^ setting up in every district a Voluntary 
Aid Committee to carry out this principle ; definitely recom- 
mending that rules should be made regniring certain classes of 
applicants to apply to the Voluntary Aid Committee, and certain 
others to ilic ])ublic Authority, whether the applicants like it 
or not;® and expressly stipulating that the treatment provided 
by the latter is to be “ less eligible ” than Jliat which the 
former may be ])leascd to prescribe,^ we cannot help feeling 
that the policy of the future “ Public Assistance Authority ” is, 
after all, to bo the Poor Law of 1834, dealing only (as is 
assumed) with the worthless and the undeserving whom the 
charitable have, because of their character, refused to aid, £ind 
to whom the New Poor Law is to extend only “ less eligible ” 
treatment.® If the new Public Assistance Authorities are really 

' “ It had been suggested,’' explained one of the signatories of the Majority 
Report, “that the Majority Report was a C.O.S. rei)ort from beginning to cud. 
. . . The C.O.St might be proud to feel that they had sot t^eir rotirk upon 
that report. . . . The idea was that, before the Public Assistance Authority 
undertook the cases, they should make themselves perfectly certain that charity 
was incapable of dealing with them^ and that charity should alwa 3 ra have the 
first attempt at a remeil^, that charity should act as a sieve through which the 
cases should pass before they can^e to the Public Authority ” (L^turo by the 
Rev. L. R. Pbelp^a^ Norwich, Eastern Daily Pressy 30th June 1009). 

* Miyority Report, ‘Part VII. par! 198, 286. 

® IhUt* par. 613 of Part VI. * Ibid. par. 623 of Part VI, 

^ That, this interpretation is not unwaninted is shown by the explanation 
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intended to proceed* on “ cj^rative and^^-estorativo ” principles, 
and ”to widpn, streugthwi, and finfnanise the Poor La\\{/’ 
why is so much Aress^lai^ on^ilr. Goschen’s Minute (whicli 
was based on a “ deterrent ” and “ negative "•Poor Law), and 
why i^ k so injportant to njiscue, by means tf a^Vbluntary# Aid 
Committed, all tl^e deserving ct^ts from the clfftches of tlie 
Public Assistance Authority ? *If the treatment applied by the 
Public Assistance Authority is really to be that calcalate(^ to 
be what most “ curative and restorative ” to them, wliy should 
the “ deserving ” cases be debarred from it ? In this ingenious 
mapping out of tlie relative spheres of Voluntary Charity and 
the Poor Law, we see embodied, in. the most plausible and the 
most practical form,^ the two -fold assumption of Professor 
I’osanquet, namely, that those for whom provision is made by 
the Poor I^w ftre persons witk a n^pral defect^ whom it is 
necessary to treat in ^uoh a way to oiscoilrnge, “ b]^ expecta- 
tion anil example,” others from applying for the •piitlie 
treatment. , 

• We are not ourselves surprised to find the. Majority 4ie- 
port, which started out with an acceptance of the “ Princij)les 
of thus reverting in its practical proposals to the 

“Principles of 18:14.” What was brought out by the 
elaborate investigations of the Loyal Commission of 1905-0 
was that, however successful Uk^ new principles had proved in 
other hands, it was neither expedient nor practicable for a 
Poor Law Authority, just because it was a Poor Law Authority, 
to administer relief on the lines of Curative Treatment, Com- 
pulsion, and Universal Provision. Thus, tire two halve.s of the 
Majority Keport are incompatible with each other. If there is 
to be, under the name of the Public Assistance Authority, a 
general Destitution Authosity, there caniKit, in fact, be any 
universal or whole-hearted adoption of the “ Principles of 
1907^* even to the extent to which they receive a])parent 
endorsemeift. 

given by one of the signatorips of tho Majority Rejwrt. “Chanty Hhould bo 
projwly organiscMl to deal with tlieso caaes. . T^js was the jK)8ition of tlio 
Majority Report. . . . '[fhcir motto should not fje ‘ Help the deserving, ' but 
‘ Help the hopeful cases,’ and leave State aMion for that s^tion of the commvnitij 
which neededk the bridle^ the curb, and thfi spurs to he ^jtisci^livkd " (Lcfture by 
the Rev. L. R. Phelpe at Sheffield, Sheffield Independeid, 15th December 1900^. 
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The mutual Incor^pafibility of the Proposals of thi 
Majority Ee/^ort 

is 

Now, in «oiw judgment,' both -the positions successively 
taken up in Majority Eeport are untenable. We pc'opose, 
first to sho\H' that it 'is nof possible for the Principles of 
1907 ” (to ^vhich, as we haVe seen, three-quarters of a (ientury 
of experience has driven the Local, Government Board) to be 
carried out by a Destitution Authority, either efficiently or 
econoi^cally, or^ indeed, without danger. It was just this im- 
possibility that lias led to the “diversity without deliberation, 
indulgence without cure, and relief without discipline,” which 
marks the Poor Law administration of to-day, and which caused 
the appointiueht of the Koyal Cominiasiofi. On this point we 
agree with those who stand on the old lines. If there is to he 
O' Poor Laxo AathoHty, there is no safety hit in the ** Principles 
of 18114.” On the other hand, we hold public opinion to be 
justified in condemning these principles, and in demanding the 
application of Curative Treatment, Compulsion, and Universal 
Provision. But the economical and efficient administration of 
these throe principles involves the acceptance of another, the 
Principle of Prevention — the principle of actively prevent- 
ing the several caxiscs of destitution, and of arresting their 
operation at the incipient stage, whether by operating on the 
individual or on the environment. Without the thorough- 
going applicMxtion of this Principle of Prevention by the various 
Public Authorities concerned, Curative and Restorative Treat- 
ment inevitably uKdcrraincs the motive of self-maintenance 
and weakens parental responsibility. Compulsion strikes at the 
consciousness of personal freedom, and Universal Provision 
tends to degrade into an unenlightened communism. 

The incompatibility of the Principles of 1907 with the 
very nature of a general Destitution Authority will, we think, 
be clear to any one who will consider the subject in det^fih 

c * 

(i.) The Principle of CfLrative Treatment and a 
'DestUxUion Authority ^ 

It is, tOobegift with, an inherent drawback of any general 
Destitution Authority for the work of Curative Treatment that 
it is nece§si\rily a “ mixed ” Authority, having to deal, notowith 
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patients suffering from any one disease, put wiin persons ot wie 
most diverse needs, and rg*quiring troitincnt of very dilt(4'ont 
nature. To entrusj to one and ^le same Authority the care*of* 
the infants and the ag^d^tho cfiildren and ^tlii able-bodied 
(idultsf the Sick and the healthy, maids an^l widows; and to 
instruct •til it l^uthority adopt “cutative aqgjl restorative 
treatment,” is. inevitably ^to concentrate attention, tfiiot on the 
differeiffc methods that theii; sm'eral necessities require, button 
theii' one cornmon attriliute of doAitution, and on tl#e one 
common ^remedy of “.relief” upon whatever terms, strict or 
lax, that may be in I'ashion. To a Destitution Authority, 
however ciwistituted, a^siek p»*rs(»n is not wholly a ])atient, hi‘ 
is also a pauper ; ami too often his character of ])aupcr inter- 
feres with his being n*egarded with a single e/e as a patient 
to be cured, 'lio such an Authority a destitute child is not 
merely, or even lujiinly, a future citizen, tq bo ffurtiired ai»I 
tniiied dn the wisest way for thii service of the comn^^ini^y ; 
the fact tliat the child is a pauper cannot by a Destitution ' 
Authority be forgotten, and all experience shows that this 
reniembranco injuriously atlects wliat is done for the child. 

A further drawback is that the “ mixed ” Authority, having 
to deal simultaneously with all sections and all kinds of 
persons, tends invariably to a service of “ mixed ” oflicials ; 
and with a pestitution Authority this service is almost 
necessarily composed of “Destitution” oflicials. They are 
not, and can scarcely be, specially trained to deal with infants, 
or with children, or with aljle-bodied adults, or with the sick, 
or with the mentally didVctive, or with the aged. The specialist 
training and experience that they acquire is not with any of 
these, but with the one common attribuUi of destitution. Tims 
the typical Relieving Ofliccr or Workhouse Master has not, 
and can seldom hope to have, the specialist knowledge that 
would fit him to be a competent in8])ector of boarded-out 
girls, % us^ul guardian of feeble-minded 4»oya. a successful 
administrator of a Rescue Home, a skilled superintendent of» 
a phthisis sanatorium, a happy adviser in tliscovering situations 
for men out of work, or an expert triiifei^ for those who have 
to be prepared for new occupations. Eijen when public- 
spirited Ifeards of Guardians, uhder the wisest aSrninistrathy 
guid|nce, persistently strived to make “ a classified Poor Law,” 
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the%^ail to attain, in da/ct, the classification that they desire. 
Thii is seen in the persiSfeefice of thejGener^ Mixed Workhouse, 
'in spite of the explicit condemnation of a s'^ccession of expert 
critics. It fe reen in the fact that, after twenty years of 
"scattered homes ”'for children, we still find thO" Guscdians 
unable to re ist the iJ^mptation of^ putting in'uo tb^) along 
with the children, feeble-mlnli^ and morally perverted girls 
in their adolescence. It is seeth in the fact that, after fifty 
yeai’s bf Poor Law Schools, there is still no classification of 
the ptfpila according to their educational needs ; and' we find 
everywhere, sitting side by side, in the same school, the feeble- 
minded child, the merely backward , child, the •precocious 
young scholar, and the incipient criminal, all submitted to 
the same curriculum, with the same bdoks, under the same 
teacher. Even in the latest ellbrts at clasisifi cation, by a 
model Pc'arcf of Guardians, we find, housed on the same site 
and n> uiaged by the same superintendent, the most deserving 
aged persons, the e^)ileptic patients, and the able-bodied men 
relc^gatcd to the discipline of " test labour.” Such specialised 
institutions as have come into existence under a Destitution 
Authority are, in fact, perpetually crumbling bade into the 
General Mixed Workhouse. Wo see no reason to expeid that 
a general Destitution Authority that was nominated, instead 
of being elected, would be free from this besetting tendency. 

But the inherent incapacity of any Destitution Authority 
to cope with tlio task comes out most strongly in its inevitable 
failure to deal with the “incipient stage.” By the very nature 
of a Destitution Authority it can deal only with cases of 
destitution, and the greatest stress is laid, and rightly laid, 
on the necessity for this limitation. This means that it never 
does, and never can, deal with any disease or any moral defect, 
or any injurious iuhuence of any kind, in its incipient stage. An 
independent citizen who begins in any way to be adversely 
affected in maid, body, or estate, in* such a manner as ’to be 
‘reduced to a state of destitutibn, does not, in most cases, 
suddenly, or even "quickly, .•Teach that depth. The evil 
influence takes some 'time ^ bring him down. All that 
time, whilst, th^ progress of Ihe disease may still be arrested, 
and a cure is possible, the Destitution Authority does not 
hear of the case, and would be legaily precluded from i^ter- 
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vening, even if it did hear of it, hecav^c there is not ycf nny 

destitution. Eventually, v^hen the*cale has become bo Imd 
that employnient ra lost, savings are dissipated and frionSs* 
exhausted, resort is hatF the destitution ^urtiorily. lint 

tjie casie is rtieu too far gone for any usefiiltintcy vfjition. ^ All 
that c^u»yieii done is,^ whatever tjjt case, t# administer 
“ relief,’^ and gase Uie patienlfe^sftikiiig into senility or the 
grave. •This inherent delect^oJkii Destitution Authority, which 
no alteration jaf name or c(»m])ositio^i or ))oliey can rc^iedy, 
must foi^ ever prevoiit it applying curative^ or restwtativo 
treatment in any really effective way. No Poor Law and no 
Poor Law WViithority, pist hocifuse it is a I’oor Law and a 
Poor Law Authority, can t'ver reach out to anticif^ate and 
ward off destitution tfejorr it has uccunrd. And this failure 
to get hold of Uic incipient ca^e apj^lies to all the various 
kinds of adverse ijifluenc(‘s that cause d<ifititut!on.» It ii^| 
perhaps, jnost clearly Hecai in suel/jthysical diseases as pli^hifis, 
to which one-seventh of all the jmui»erism is due. Here the 
intervaM»etwecn the dctecti<m of the disease and its (l(‘vel;ip- 
ment to such an extent as to bring wage-earning eni]>l()ynient 
to an end may often be several yeais. If ticated at the 
early ^age, before destitution has .set in, the di.si*afiO is often 
curable. If not treated until the patient is so ill as to be 
unable to earn )vages, the case is invariably incurable. It is 
needless to instance other physical disca.ses of like kind. AVe 
may adduce^ unemi»loyijieut as an exainph‘ of an equally 
dangerous complaint, apt to be curable if dealt with at once; 
and only too likely to be ho})eless if left until destitution has 
set-in. The case of the infant or child suffering from neglect 
is another patent oxamjde. In short, if the Public Authority 
must iu all ca.sos hold its hand until dc.stitution luis sot in, 
as any Dcstitufiun Authority must do, it niigli^ Jis well abandon 
all hope, in the vast majority of eases, of any effective curative 
or resf^rativ^ treatment. 4t never gets the^casue until they 
are too far gone. We mig)it*as well run a hospital on the * 
plan of never consenting to admit any casfi until mortification 

had set in ! . * * * 

• • 

Now, it becomes more and more* apparent i^is a useless 
extravagance to adopt the policy of curative and restorative^ 
treatnjent, unless we are prepared to “ search out ” the cases 
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that* need dealing with, — the infants and children who are 
jusf beginning to be ne|[letjted by fjiieir parents and guardians, 
tfie persons of all ages who £^e just begin^iing Tk) suffer from 
disease, the feeble-minded llwjking* ameliorating care, the man 
just smitten ,witb unemployment — at the stage in their 
complaint a/* which the application of our t^-eatmeffit' has, at 
anyrate, scaie chance of ytel&iug effective results. The Local 
Education Authority or the Tiocal Health Authority' under- 
stands at once that it ca'fmot do its work if it waits until it 
is applied to. It accordingly searches out illiterate children 
of school age, or persons smitten with infectious disease. But 
a Destitution Authority, administering a Poor Tiaw, cannot 
ill this "way “search out” the cases needing its attention 
without thereby olfering assistance to those who are not 
pecuniarily destitute. Accordingly, it is oL the very nature 
any Destitution Authority to restrict itt operations as much 
j' possible, to deter people from coming, or to wait, at .any rate, 
ntil it is applied to. It is from this inability to adopt a 
olicy of “ searching out ” that a Destitution Authority never 
ets hold of the case in its incipient stage, and is never really 
neventive of destitution. 

An iirstance of the impracticability of the application of 
lurative and restorative treatment by a Poor Law Authority, 
ust because it is a Poor Law Authority, is aflqrded by the ebb 
md how of the whole class of “ Ins and Outs.” This well- 
known class, in all its varieties, comprises the able-bodied 
or semi- able -bodied frequenter of urban workhouses, the 
customer of the casual wards, the inebriate in his recurring 
attacks of delirium tremens, the feeble-minded girl in .her 
annual confinements, and, last but not by any means least 
important, the unfortunate infants and children dragged 
to and fro by their parents. Whatever their sex, their age, 
their health, their character, or their conduct, these “ Ins and 
Outs” come- at the crisis of their tdestitution, an^ go as soon 
as they can see their way to some sort of a living outside, 
choosing their owfi times And seasons for demanding the 
maintenance which a'Pbor Law Authority jdare not withhold, 
and for resuming the liberty which it cannot refuse. So long 
as the condition^ offered by the Poor Law Authority are 
“ deterrent,” few will apply for this. maintenance; the vi\grant, 
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the able-bodied loafer, temporarily sick, the diat^let 
drunkard, parents with neglected chfidren, the epileptic aic 
the feeble-minded fireferrii^, ev%ii at the cost of jfbregoiiig tlu 
treatment that they really eieed, such other foAis* of parasitisn 
as frec^shelfers, the doles the charitable, the gilts of frieiKh 
and refaflens, ot ^le eariiiiJga of their unfortunate dependents, 
l^ut lef the oonditions olVercif ty the Poor Law* Authority 
be “ ciftativo * and rcstorattvo*” in .their character, and *all 
classes of “ lys and Outs ” will clanioiir for tlio ho.<^}>i^tality 
of the Poor Law whenever their other means of parasitism 
show signs of falling short. Whether they come iu or remain 
out, a Poof Law Autlwrity, just because it is a Poor Law 
Authority, is wholly unable to enforce on them, Ixjfore th(*y 
are destitute, the serf of conduct that would prevent their 
, h(xomin{f destitute, and would thus piiservo the, community^ 
from the danger anfl^co.st of tluyr parasitic existence. T^io 
Poor Lanv Autliority is thus incapable, not (as is ^often 
supposed) because it ha.s no adc.cpiato powers of detention, 
and becafise it must let its patients go whenever tlioy please. 
Its incapacity depciuls on the more fundamental and less cur- 
able defect that, as a Dostiuition Authority, it is inherently 
incapalJle of bringing pre.ssiire to bear on the lives *and wills 
of these people, at the time when such pressure may be 
effective, namelyt long he/urc they have heeome destitutey at the 
moment when they are taking the first step towards the evil 
* parasitism to .which they eventually succumb. 


(ii.) The Principle of Compulsion and a Destitution Authority 

% 

It has usually been con.sidercd impracticable to combine 
any powers of compulsion with a Poor La^ system. The 
Majority Ileport proposes, however, to endow its new Public 
Assistance Authority with extensive powers of compulsory 
treatmeRt ; that is to say, td enable the administrittors of the 
Poor Law to dispense with its limitation to those who are 
actually destitute and unable to Vnain^in Jbhemselves, when- 
ever such administratoi^ choose to consider it expedient to 
compel particular persons, who cljiim not to, %e$ destitute, to 
become or to continue paupers, with the object of segregating * 
them fepm their fellows. Shcl an extension of the powers of 
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Assistance# Authority would be inconsistent with 
cardinal principles of ttip Majority Report, namely, 
that the area of the operation^ of the Poor iJLaw should not be 
extended.' What is more importa\it is that it does not seem 
at ajl probable, tlia'j any House of Commons would consent to 
give to any Destitutibji Authority ,‘ maintaining^ theu^ti^nna of 
pauperism, Hhe power to ihaiKCf a man a pauper against his 
will. I 

So far as compelling persons who are ill, pd who need 
treatihent, to come in and be treated. for their own good, or 
for the health of the neighbourhood, this is a power which 
Parliament has already, in certain cases, conceded to the 
Local Health Autliority, which has no stigma of pauperism, 
and 'which has, moreover, the maednnery for searching out the 
cases, irrespective of their ^ allluence. These powers could 
“easily bfe extended. It would seem both fi.tile and unnecessary, 
with s regard to persons whose need is nursing and, medical 
attendance, and who may not be pecuniarily destitute, to 
confer a similar power also on the Destitution Authority, 
which has no such machinery for searching out cases, and no 
particular responsibility for the Public Health. 

With “regard to the second great class of those whom it is 
desired to segregate compulsorily against their will, namely, the 
feeble-minded, the whole weight of expert opinion is against 
conferring this power upon either the existing Board of 
Guardians or any Poor Law Authority, and in favour of en- 
trusting it to the Lunacy Authority, an Authority which — in 
contrast with any Destitution Authority — will treat these un- 
fortunate persons in respect of their ascertained defect, and 
not in respect of their destitution, or in respect of any moral 
defect assumed to be connected therewith. 

When we come ' to the children, the case is even clearer. 
If power is to be given to any Authority to separate a child 
from its parents, and to deprive the latter of itj custody and 
care, public opinion emphatically demands that this powei 
should be conferred and ejiercised solely for the good of the 
child, and with a >aeW to its^ best possible nurture and training 

‘ “ We 5b not recommend any iteration of the law which iconld . . . brinj 
within the operation of assistance from public funds classes not now legally 
within its (^)eration ” (Par, 4 of Part IX.^. . 
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Ifc is plain that thi^is bes^ secured bjj^freeing tlie chilli ^roin 
all association with pauperism, amf dlitrusting its caie to tJie 
Authority which ^eals, apjrt flojn any stigma of paupi'iisin, 
with other cliildren in a normal way, and whlfch sneoirtHscs on 
i-heir ]iroy>ef training. 

Finif5h , iiF'ihe case o? ahlo-uodiotl- and a)»l(*niiniled men 
and woTncn iiv health, wlu>''0 insaros^s arises merely fiKiii their 
being l^ithouf wage -earning euiploynent — whatever nmy* be 
the cause of ^uch unemj'loyinenl — it will, we think, be wholly 
impracticable to obtsin, for a Institution •/Xuthorily* any 
powers of compulsory .segregation. To compel, by law, able- 
bodied meif and woinew to become, pan} )ers against their uill ; 
to force upon them a ih'grading status with the stigina of 
pau}KU‘ism, when tlievMo not even a]>j>ly for public a.s.sistance ; 
to conijtel them to come into an institution of tbi; Destitution 
Authority, when thet ask only to Jjc let uloirt*, must, wo tbiyk, 
in the absence of any judieial conviction of a s|Kjeilic ^1‘ence 
against the law, be dismissed as }iolitieally (;ut of the (piestion. 
It may 1)e that some such re.striction of ])ersonal libert)'* is 
essential to the elleetive. curative treatment of })articulnr in- 
diviiluals, whose unem})loMnent ]a'oceeds from their own 
personal defects. Ihit no jiower of coin])ulsory segregation 
can be justified excejd in res}>eet of individuals in which this 
personal dcfecti,vene.s8 has been defmitoly aseertained and 
judicially certified. The Destitution Authority, having no 
means of asctjrtaining whether or not situations are available, 
and no o}^})ortunily of experimenting upon the personal willing- 
ness of its patients to acee|)t and retain wage-earning einploy- 
inei},t, can never .sift out the voluntary from the involuntary 
unemidoyed. Moreover, even if the Destitution Authority 
possessed the machinery for spandiing out tln^ men who really 
needed reformatory treatment, hut who* did not ai)ply for 
relief, and if it had some infallible method of recognising 
which dF thmji were involuntarily idle, and which of them were 
unemployed through their own defects of character, it would 
still he impossible to justify the grant of coyjpulsory powers of 
segregation, except to ^n Authority which* was both authorised 
and qualified to improve — not to pauperise qpS degrade — the 
persons, unconvicted of any crime, whom it thus forciblv de- • 
privedpf their freedom. 
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yVf e come to quite dyferent kind of compulsion when no 
is forced to become a pauper Against his v[ill, but those 
who have voluntarily entered t Popr fiUW Institution may be, 
under certain circumstances, detained against their will, either 
for their own^ advantage, or as a disyplinary measure. IJi such 
a case Parliament has alr§!k(Jy shown itself \Jilling Ito grant 
certain minor powers of detention. ®ut there is, as all Poor 
Law administrators know, a pradtical difficulty in enforcing 
any ^jeh detention at any time or in any way th^t is un- 
pleasant to the common run of patients, even when it is 
sought only to exercise the pqwer for the patient’s own good. 
Experien/ie shows that, if 'those who need the shelter of the 
institution, or the care which it affords, believe that they will 
be liable to be detained against their will, many of them 
gimply \yill mot come in to be treated ; and, Feast of all, if the 
lia)jility to compulsory detention is combined with the stigma 
and tile degradation of pauperism. Thus, compulsory Uetention 
is a natural and defective adjunct of a “ deterrent ” Poor Law, 
because it scares people off ; but it is a fatal obstacle to the 
operations of a Poor T^aw which is intended to be curative and 
restorativq The very patients to whom the “ order fpr con- 
tinuous treatment ” would be most a])propriate and most useful 
will refuse to come in. Without the will, the power, or the 
machinery for ^‘searching out” cases (other than those who 
apply for relief), which no Poor Law Authority can ever have, 
or the power to compel them to come in, irrespective of their 
pecuniary resources or their own consent, which no Poor Law 
Authority is ever likely to be granted, any policy of com- 
pulsory detention of those already in the Poor Law Institutions 
becomes, on any policy of curative and restorative treatment, 
simply suicidal. Those for whom the curative and restorative 
treatment is especially designed do not present themselves. 


(iii.) The Principle of Universal Provision and a 
Destitution Autimity 

When we j3ome to the third of the "Principles of 1907,” 
that of Universal Provisio?, we see at once that this is in- 
herently inconsistent with the very nature of a Destitution 
Authority. It is of the essence of a Destitution Authority 
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whatever its functions and whatcyer'^ts designation, tl|it it 
should confine its ministrations to a 'particular section of 4h% 
community, namely tho^e ^ho destitute. But with regard 
to one subject after another, such as primary education or 
•sanit 4 ion, or the ordina!;| matters of muuicipaf government, 
the community ^\as come to Uje* conclusion tliA ^it is in tlio 
public interest that these services should be rendered to all 
who need or claim them,* wliatcvor their aflluence. Thus, 
whenever it*is detn'ded to apply the rrinciple of Umversal 
Provision to any public service, either free any charge or 
upon payment of a sbited prjee or contribution, this public 
service neSessarily falte to some Public Authority (\fher than 
that administering tlie Poor Law. And the •further (;onse- 
queiice arises that at once we get, in respect of that particular 
service, an overrap^niig of functions {Hid duplicaljon^of wor|f. 
The Destitution Authority is bpund to provide every tiding 
requissite (including the service in (picstion) for its destitute 
clients. The otlier Puldic Authority is Ixiund to supply the 
lervico in question to all who luM'd it (including those who*are 
destitute). This overlapping and duplication has, as we luive else- 
where^indicated, already gone very far. The Local^ Education 
Authorities are now providing for chihlren, irrespective of tlieir 
aflluence, not only primary, secondary, and university education, 
but also, in matiy tens of thousands of cases, medical ins}>oction 
and treatment, meals at school, and even coniphito Ixiard, 
lodging, anch clothing. The Local Health Authorities are now 
providing for the sick, irrespective of their affluence, not only 
sanitary inspection and control, but also medical diagnosis and 
treatment, nursing, and (in 700 munici])al hosjntals) even 
maintenance. The Ixicul Lunacy Authorities are now pro- 
viding for all grades of the mentally defcclivc, irrespective of 
their affluence, not only control, but also ameliorative treatment 
and i^aintenance. I’he I^cal Pension Ai^borities are now 
providing fof all persons over seventy who do not possess more 
than twelve shillings a week of yicome, irsespective of whether 
or not they are destitute, regular* pensions ^rom national funds. 
The Local Unemployment Authorities (the Distress Committees) 
are providing for all men whe^ are unen^lo^edf quite irre- 
spective .of their affluence, various costly services, part of 
whiclf are now in process* 9 ? being transferred to ti *National 
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Autlfority (the National^J-iabour Exdiange). It is not possible 
^o*stop this overlap and duplication by establishing, as the 
Majority Report^ vainly deSiderat^, in every district "one 
Authority and only one Authority ” for all forms of ^public 
assistance, foij this would be, as we ''be, to merg.e in^ i}\€ Poor 
Law all th^ services of Localr.Oovemment, 6nd to extend the 
“ stigma of pauperism ” to the entire community. Indeed, the 
adoption of the Principle ’of Universal Provision has already 
gone so far, and the services of the separate Public Authorities 
are already so all-embracing, that there is no section of the 
pauper host for which they do not nowadays provide., Destitute 
children are already being maintained hy the Local Education 
Autlwrities, destitute sick by the T/)cal Health Authorities, 
destitute mentally defective by the Local Lunacy Authorities, 
destitute agefd by the Local Pension Authorities, and destitute 
abb-bpdied by the Local Unemployment Authorities — actually 
in greater numbers, in the aggregate, than those still under the 
Poor Law. There'' are no paupers who do not belong, to one 
or other of these five sections. Hence the partial adoption by 
the community of this Principle of Universal Provision has 
rendered .unnecessary the retention of any Destitution 
Authority. Its work is being done elsewhere. 

We must remember that the Principle of Universal Pro- 
vision in no way implies or involves, either the gratuitousness 
of the service or the charging of any uniform fee. The en- 
forcement by the Local Health Authority of ' a National 
Minimum of sanitation and water-supply for each dwelling- 
house, does not mean that these things are necessarily provided 
by the Local Health Authority itself, or free of charge. Most 
of the service is ensured by an enforcement upon the owners 
and occupiers of dwelling-houses' of the fulfilment of their 
personal obligations. The provision by the Local Education 
Authority of educational facilities , for all who claimed, them 
• was long accompanied by a ilniversal charging of fees, and is, 
above the primary grade, still usually made a matter of charge. 
The Local Lunacy Authorities insist on payment being made 
in respect of al) their patients whose Settlements they can 
trace, recovering the full c63t (apart from the Government 
Grant) either from the patient’s pwn estate, or from his 
relations" or from the Union to which he belongs. Hence 
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we see that the a(k)ptioii,of the rrii'eipie of Uiiiversaf ^Pro- 
vision does pot imply oi* involve the gratuitousness of Jh^ 
service, or any dAiiinutiou of #lje number or kinds of cases 
in which, under the present law and pniciice, payment is 
‘enforced on the iiulividij^l or his relations. • A transfer to 
the sevciul P:ov^ntive Authoritins (the Educat?jn Authority, 
the Health Atitherity, tl>e Lnnlfcy Authority, and*tlie Unem- 
ployment Authority) of the variot^s services now coiiil)Bied 
under tj^o I3i)ard of Guardians, could, in fact, hardly Tail to 
lead to a more syaleniatic consideration anti a far '‘fitricter 
enforcement of the iluty of relaying the cost of the treatment 
than the present .slipshod ana logically inconsisttmt anange- 
ments. What particular services should he phargeil for to 
the recipients as such, and which to the ratepayers * as a 
whole ; in what* proportion the eost .should be shared between 
the patient, the T?)^al Aiilhorifv, and tlio National Goverfl- 
ment ; and ut what rate and under what conditions a*y such 
charges should be recovered by It'gal process in j)arlicular 
/iuses, are all of them questions which should, iti our \yew, 
be authoritatively determined by Parlianicnt, in a clear and 
consi.^^eiit code relating to Uhargo and Recovery of C(^st 



CHAPTER 7II 

THE MINORITY REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION 
OF 1905-1909 

Wk have* described how the Majority Report of the Royal 
Commission professedly accepts the “Principles of 1907,” but 
attempts to graft them upon a new Destitution Authority, 
apd then ^inevitably finds itself compelled-^-seeing that these 
prii-ciples are incompatible'' with the * very nature of a 
Destitution Authority — to revert, in reality, to the “Principles 
of 1834.” The Minority Report, on the other haud^ carries 
the '“ Principles of 1907 ” to their logical conclusion; and 
at the same time discovers to us the unifying principle on 
which they> have been unconsciously based, and by 'ivhich 
alone tlieir possible costliness can be limited and justified. 
Thus the Minority Report finds, at the stage to which English 
Local Government has now attained, absolutely no need for a 
Poor Law Authority, or for any policy of “ relieving ” destitu- 
tion on any principles whatsoever. It finds the other Public 
Authorities already dealing, on the Principles of Curative 
Treatment, Compulsion, and Universal Provision, and as a 
part of their normal functions in connection with the popula- 
tion at large, with all the different sections of the pauper 
host; the Local Education Authority providing for many 
destitute children of school age; the Local Health Authority 
for many de^tituter infants, and sick and infirm personfi:'; the 
c Local Lunacy Authority for actually a majority of tlie destitute 
mentally defective ; the Local Pension Authority for hundreds 
of thousands of destitute* aged ; and the Local Unemployment 
Authority, now^to be reinfoiced by a National Unemployment 
Authority, tor innumerable destitute able-bodied. ^ Thus, as 
already stated, there are to-day act?ially more destitute persons 
296 
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being maintained at the pi\]Dlic expens# •outside the Pooi;*Law 
than inside it| scope. What seems dlearly inevitable is tj^e 
continuation of this evoljjtion/i and the tmnsfer to these 
several Public Authorities* 0 / thi rmaindcr each section 
df the Restitute for whom^the iloard of Cluajdihns is fitill 
providin|. Tli(?8e^,cliildren of schtol agS who ait still being 
looked after by tlie Poor .Law *ifttliority will bo lljcreasiiigly 
entrusteS to the Local IWucation^ Authority ; those sick 
persons \|;ho ojee still included among the paupers will 'inore 
and more bo merged fti those already under treatment tiy the 
Local Health Authority ; those mentally defective and feeble- 
minded wltb still cumber the workhouses will presently be 
handed over to the Lunacy Authorities ; the rt^nnant of the 
healthy aged who are still classed as j)aii])ers will inovi&bly 
» be dealt with among the much 4argci% number already under 
the care of tho Locfl^Ptmsion Copimittee; A’hilst thSse able- 
bodied persons who are ladng relieved as vagrants or j)Jiipers, 
together with the “ Unemployed” now on tjie registers of tho 
Ijistress Committees, will come under the supervision i«id 
control of the now National Authority for the a))le-bodied, of 
which Jbhe beginning is seen in the Labour Exchanges Act of 
1909. This, we suggest, is plainly the lesson of tlfe day. 

Tlie gist of the Minority Pej)ort so fur, at any rate, as the 
iion-ablebodied are conccined may be put even more shortly. 
The Poor Law and the Poor Law Authorities —necessary at an 
earlier stago of Local Government, wlnm destitution would 
otherwise hav^ gone undealt with — am now simjdy be merged 
in the ordinary functions of municipal and county adniinistra- 
tioiL Only in this way can we put an end to tho costly and 
extravagant overlapping that now exi.sts between the Poor I^aw 
Authority, on the one hand, .and all the otl^pr Authorities on 
the other. 


The Principle of Preve'iUu/m 

From the Minority Jteport proposals, thus succinctly put, 
we have so far omitted what is really Jthe k^niel of the whole 
matter. These owiinary functions of municipal and county 
administration — the hospitals and schools aij(f as^l^njs and the 
domiciliary treatment of one kind or another — are costly ; an^ 
they are apparently especiftlljr costly the more conseionsly and 
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the,Diore systematicalf^ administer them on the Principles 
r oS Curative Treatment/Compulsioii, and Universal Provision, 
If we hand over to the I^al Education Authorities thoafe 
children for whom the Boards of Guardians still provide ; to 
the ijocal Health Authorities those infants, sick and infirm, whd 
are still under the Poor La^ j to the Local I uaacy Authorities 
the feeble-minded still retained^in the workhouse ; to the Local 
Pension Authorities the aged who have not yet got national 
pensions; and to the Unemployment Authorities, local or 
national, the vagrants and other able-bodied persons who are 
still among the paupers, will not this involve, in comparison 
with the, cost under the Board of Guardians, a gr&t increase 
of public expenditure, and am any such^ increase be justified ? 

We need not, at this point, stay to argue that, owing to 
the praojtico,! abandonment of the “Principles of 1834,” the 
acljninistration of the Board of Guardians has itself become 
very Costly ; that children in Poor Law Schools and patients 
in Poor Law Infirmaries often cost more per head than children 
in^lhe boarding schools of the Local Education Authority and 
patients in the hospitals of the Local Health Authority ; and 
that seeing that the very existence of overlapping ..Public 
Authorities and duplication of \vork is, in itself, a wasteful 
extravagance, there is no reason to expect any increase in net 
cost from the more fact of the transfer. 

In the view of the Minority Commissioners what is more 
important is that the whole development of Municipal and 
County administration, of which we may takh the Public 
Health Acts as the leading example, is justified to the rate- 
payer and to the economist, hy the still greater expense thai it 
prevents. The Minority Keport embodies a whole series of pro- 
posals, which would amount, as has been expressly said, to 
setting on foot a systematic crusade against the very occurrence 
of destitution in^ any of its forms : against the des^tution 
caused by Unemployment, the destitution caused by Old Age, 
the destitution caused by Eeeble-mindedness and Lunacy, the 
destitution caused hy Ill-hbalth and Disease, and the destitution 
caused by Neglected Infancy and Neglected Childhood, 

The daliberats and systematic adoption of this Principle 
of Prevention is the very basis of the Minority Eeport pro- 
posals. ' It is, in fact, this principle which underlies ell the 
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three “Principles oi 190V that , we traced in a prifvious 
chapter as th« outcome of •all the practical experience of the 
last seventy-five years. .The Ldfcal Authorities ^o not apj)ly 
the Principle of Curative Treatment wholly, dr oven mainly, 
for the«]^ea3ur^ or the advantage? of th^ individual sulTei'er; 
what tlipy have In view is the yr^^*»ntiou of iiituA^evdls to the 
commui^ty frgin the sprtlid recurrence of the disease, or 
the continuance of the d?sa)ulity. • When tliey apply, the 
Principle •of Cf)inpuIsion, they do so, not for its own sake, and 
not even for the immediate advantage that itf brings, but in 
order to prevent greater evils ((^the community in the future, 
such as the existence* of illiterate and wholly uneducated 
persons, or the outbrej^ks of violent lunatics, or the more sybtle 
degradation of the Standard of Life by the procreation of the 
feeble-minded and iinderminiiig competition oOlejjenerates. 
If, in one scrvicu; or jmother, the i'rinciplo of IJniversid Pj'o- 
visioii is adopted, it is because we have become coufinced, 
with regard to that service, that Universal ProviHion, cith(*r 
gratuitously or at a charge, is actually less expensive lluin jtny 
alternative ; or that it is of such great importance to the com- 
munit;* to “ maximise the coiisumj)tioii that it may bo looked 
upon as really preventing some more costly evil. Throughout 
the whole field we (iiid this Principle of Prevention at once, 
limiting the real cost to the community, and justifying the out- 
lay. In some cases, indeed, the applicMition of tlie Princiide of 
Prevention so successful as to bring to an end the very out- 
lay which it* has inspired. To put up a small-pox hosjutal 
18 costly; hut it may end in freeing the community from 
sirTall-pox, with the result that the building stands empty. Py 
starting special treatment for ring-worm and favns, the most 
enterprising Local IvJucation Authorities now see their way 
to the total elimination of these diseases from their schools. 

Nnw, the inherent vice^of the vast expeydituro at present 
incurred b/ our Poor Law ^^uthorities is, to the economist, , 
not its amount, nor its indiscriminatenegs, but the absence 
of this Principle of Prevention.* Exsept ^with regard to the 
small minority of '♦indoor ’* or “‘J^oarded-o^t ” children, and 
a small pro|)ortion of the sick, it cannot be said* that the Poor 
Law Authorities make any jttempt to prevent the occurreucS 
of d4htitutioD. It is^ ind^d, not their business* to do so. 
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UiiliVe the Local Health Authority^ the Destitution Authorities 
do nothing to altfer the so(7.al environment which is 
continually producing new daotitution. They can do nothing 
for the man* who is just beriming' to suffer from phthisis, but 
who still ea’rne wsges and is not yet destitute; thoujih they 
know that, iti a year* or two, for lack of pxoper provision at 
the incipi&t stage, the mah'^ will c become giadually worse, 
anti will eventually enter^the Work’house, long after the curable 
stage* has passed, merely to die. Unlike the Local Education 
Authorities, the Destitution Authorities cannot reach out to 
prevent the neglect of children which will, in time, produce 
“unemployables.” The whole of the*' action and the whole 
of the expenditure of the existing Boards of Guardians, and 
equally that of the new Public Assistance Authorities proposed 
in the Majority Repont, must, in law, be confined to the 
i’elief of a destitution which has already occurred. 

I&‘We wish to prevent the very occurrence of destitution, 
and effectively cuye it when it occurs, we must look to its 
causes. Now, deferring for the moment any question of 
human fallibility, or the “ double dose of original sin,” which 
most of us are apt to ascribe to those who succiunb in 
the struggle, the investigations of this Royal Commission 
reveal three broad roads along one or other of which practically 
all paupers come to destitution, namely: (a) sickness and 
feeble -mindedness, howsoever caused; (h) neglected infancy 
and childhood, whosoever may be in fault ; and (j) unemploy- 
ment (including “ under- employment ”), by whatsoever 
occasioned. If we could prevent sickness and feeble-minded- 
iiess, howsoever caused, or effectually treat it when it occurs ; 
if we could ensure that no child, whatever its parentage, went 
without what we.jnay call the National Minimum of nurture 
and training; and it we could provide that no able-bodied 
person was left to suffer from long - continued or chronic 
unemployment, we should prevent at least nine-tenths of 
the destitution that now costs the Poor Law Authorities of 
the United Kingdom neprly Ijwenty millions per annum. The 
proposal of the Minority Report to break* up the Poor Law, 
and to transfer its several services to the Local Education, 
Health, Lunacy, and Pension Authorities, and to a National 
Authority Htor the able-bodied, i3^\,to hand over the task of 
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treating cnratively the several sectfo]^| of the destitute to 
AiUhorities charged with th^ preventions of the several causes of 
d^itution from \^hich those jections are Siifiering. This* 
means a systematic atttfnijt to Irrest each 9f the principal 
•auses gof wentual destitution /t the very ju*'set, in the 
most in*c 4 [>ieut s^ge of its ^tack, nyhicli k always^an attack of 
an indifidiial Innnan beiiy^, not ^f the family as a •whole. It 
is one person,' at the outset^ \«lio has the cough of ineijngnt 
phthisis, not a whole family; thouiflt if no j)reventive' force 
is brought to bear, di»;titution will eventually set in umI the 
whole family will be on our hands. There may bo in the 
family neglected infaiit^s, negleded children, or feeble-minded 
persona lacking proper care or control, who may* not be 
technically destitute, nvlio may even be de])eu(fents of ablc- 
^ bodied men in wi)rk, but who, if.left^incarcd for, will inevit- 
ably become the (littitute of subsequent ygars. •II«ico it ig 
vital that the Local llt'alth Authority should be cunp^wcfed 
and recpiircd to search out and ensure proper treatment 
for the fncipient stages of all diseases. If is vital that the 
£unacy Authority should be empowered and required to seai'ch 
out and ensure j>roper care and control for all persons certiliable 
as meStally defective, long before the family to which they 
belong is reduced to destitution. It is vital that the Local 
Education Autjiority should be empow’cred and required to 
search out and ensure, quite irrespective of the family^s 
destitution, >vJiatcver I'arliament may prescribe as the National 
Minimum of iiurture and training for all children, the neglect 
of which will otherwise bring these children, when they grow 
u[^ themselves to a state of destitutiou. It is becoming no 
less clear that some Authority — the Minority Commissioners 
say a National Authority — must register and deal wdth the 
man who is unemployed, long before e}6tend(‘,d unemployment 
has demoralised him and reduced his family to destitution. 

It is ilnporl^nt to put the tssuf3 quite clearly Ijefoyj the public. 
The systematic campaign for the* prevention of the occurrence- 
of destitution, that the Minority Commissioners propose that 
the community should undertake *by ^grappling with its 
p^cipal causes at the incipient^ stages, they are just 
beginning b affect one or other memhers of *a family ordy, lonj; 
befoi;^ the family as a whale has sunk into the^ morass of 
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destitution, involves lieating the individual member who is 
affqpted, in respect of* iha cause of his complaint, even before 
he is ** disabled” or in pecunia'ty distress. ' It means ^a 
systematic s^rching out of in*feipieLt cases, just as the Medical 
Officer of Healfti searches oi;t infectious disease, or the^ SchooJ 
Attendance Officer* scjirches put ch/ldrcn who are notion the 
school roll, #/en before appTication is made.^' 

At present the Local Ldjication Authorities, tl^ Local 
H^aljh Authorities, and« the Local Lunacy Authorities only 
feebly and imperfectly grapple with their task oT arresting the 
caused of destitution in the child, the sick person, or the 

^ It limy bo objected that, in tbn<) directing attention to ij^ie fact that it 
is always an individual who is attacked, not, at first, the laiiiily as a whole, 
wo arc ign'oring the fact tliat there aic, at any rate, tlio families to bo dealt 
with ,whic]i arc bow, as wliole families, in a stat? of destitution ; and that, 
moreover, it must be auticijiated, oven with unifoimly good administration ol 
the jircventive services, there X;ill hooiot a few families an ho, as “missed cases,’ 
will have ^lijifcd into family destitution, without (having had their descent 
arrested by the ])reveutivc action -aliovc described. AVe suggest that each 
memhoi^ of oven such a family requires, for restoration, specialised 'treatment 
according to his or her need. The infant, the child of school ago, the mentally 
defective, tho sick, the infirm or incapacitated, the boy or gill ahove^sohool ago 
aiuUfmally tho ahhohodiod and ahle-nnndcd adult, each requires that something 
different should ho dono for him or her, if that vuln'idual is to bo i)ro]>erly 
dealt NNitli. The alternative, namely, fo treat tho family as a whole, moans to 
}>laco it in tho General Mixed Workhouse, or merely to give it a dole ofiOutdoor 
Relief. This, hud cod, is to-day the dominant jaactice ; and as such, has been 
condeninod by Majority and Minoiity alike. It must, a\o think, ho admitted 
tliat the several mcnihcrs of the family, with their very dilferent needs, 
cannot bo Avisely treated AAithout calling in the Public Aufhorities sjiecialising 
on those heads, such as Ihc Ikliieation, Health, Lunacy, Pension, and IJuemjdoy- 
mont Authorities. This docs not mean that tho needs of tho other memhers 
of the family Avill escape consideration. Assuming that the cause of tho destitu- 
tion in Avhieh tho family is plunged is the siekness of tlio l.eadAvinner, and 
that tho other moinbers of tho family aro all normal, the Health Authority Avill, 
if it thinks domiciliary treatment desirable, not only give tho necessary medical 
attendance, and look after tho Avliole family environment by its Health Visitor, 
but, if there is no income, Aiill gi'ant (subject to the statutory rules and tho 
Coimcirs own Bye-laAVs) the home aliment that is requisite for tho family 
maintenance. AVould any one suggest that the Health Committee, with its 
Medical Officer and iis Health Visitor should be excluded from this case, 
or that it should be precluded from treating the case at home Avhen the doctor 
reports that it can properly be so trtsated ? If there is a mentally defective 
})erson in such arfamily^ ought the Lunacy Aitthority to bo kept out ? If there 
esre children of school age in it, is it*Avist to prevent the intervention of tho 
Education Authority and^ its School Attendance Officer 1 It is the business 
of tho officers of the Coujity or Tow» Council— in jAarticular tlie Registrar of 
Public Assistance whom tho Minority Report proiwses-irto see (a) that these 
Authorities do not overlap, (6) that® they are all consulted as regards such 
members of the family Its^ come within their respective spheres of treatment We 
see no need for any general Poor Low or “Public Assistance Committee” 
at all ; unless, indeed, merely for registration and coordination. 
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person of unsound mind, partly becaii/w^ they have only \itely 
begun this part of their work, but^ pVfhcipally because* ^hey 
have not beem legally emp(fwered and legally required to do it^ 
Moreover, they do ‘not forced on their^ attention, as 

they would ^if they had to main Ain those wJlo needed to be 
cured, 1/jp cjctent to which 4 iwj fifd to pr^vSit •!? the }l«ilth 
Committee knoV*that it woul^ Ifave eventiislI)^to maintain 
the sick^ men j^hom it allftwed^^ sink gradually into phthisis, 
tis it has now practically to maintain persons who coi^tract 
6iiiall-po3i^ it would look with a dillerent eye upon the Medical 
Ollicer of Health s desire to “ search out ” everym^se of incipient 
phtliisis whilst it is yet curable, to press u]>on the ignorant 
sufferer the best hygicTiic, advice, and to do what is pecessary 
in order to enable the insidious progress of the* disease to be 
arrested. This does not entail that all diseases shall be treated 
free, any more than^he Public irealth%u})(U‘visioii^)f sanitation 
entails that bad lan^Ilords shall, have their house draiiij^gS 
provided at the public e<».st. All the increased activity^)r the 
ihiblic tlealth Authorities in searching out and treating sick- 
ness may coincide with a Hystiunatic enforcenKMit of per'aftial 
responsibility in respect to ])ersonal hygimn*, and with ri'gard 
to the^iaintenance in health of dependents, which W(‘, in fact, 
recommend. The break-up of the i’oor Law implies, in short, 
not only the adoption of a .systematic crusade against the 
seveml preventable causes of destitution, but also a far more 
effective enforcement of parental responsibility than is at 
present prudicable. 

Viewed i!i this light, the fear of an increased charge uinm 
public funds fades away. Prevention is not only better, but 
al^ much cheaper, than cure. What the Minority iteport 
asserts — and the assertion cannot fairly be judged except by 
reading the elaborate survey* of the facts amkthe whole careful 
argument, that it has now become possflile, with the ai»j)licn- 
tion this Principle of Prevention by (Jie various Public 
Authorities Already at work, for destitution, as we now know it, 
to be abolished and extirpated from our mi^lst, to the extent, at 
least, that plague and cholera atid*t)iijhu» and illiteracy and 
the labour of little 'children in cotfrop factories have already been 
abolished. , If this confident assertion is oiify ^^aifcially borne 
out by experience, it is clear that, far from involving any 
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increase of aggregate to the community, the abolition of 
the*?oor Law and of the 'Poor IM Authority will have been 
*"a*rao8t economital measure. 


• The Factor ” iti the Pjrdbhm of Dest%tutiOi^i( 

b , . . * 

There Are those who see^ in this proposal to “ break up ” 
th^ Poor Law, and to entrust the conduct of -the campaign 
against destitution to the" Local Education Authority, the Local 
HealtJk Authority, the I^cal Lunacy Authority, the Local 
Pension Authority, and the National or Local Authorities 
dealing witli unemployineut, an ignoring of what they call the 
“ moral factor.” To speak 'of the prevention of destitution in 
terms of the functions of these Authorities seems, to such 
critics, equivalent to iipplyiqg that all destitution is due to 
^causes over'wliich, the individual has no c-Nintrol — thus putting 
aside the contributing causes 'of idleness, extiuvagance, drunken- 
ness, gambling, and all sorts of irregularity of life. But this 
is to misconceive the position taken up by the Minority 
Commissioners, and to fail in appreciation of their proposals. 
They do not deny — indeed, what observer could possibly deny 
or minimise ? — the extent to which the destitution o? whole 
families is caused or aggravated by personal defects and short- 
comings in one or other of their members, and most frequently 
in the husband and lather upon whom the family maintenance 
normally depends. 

The Minority Commissioners certainly do npt ignore the 
fact that what has to be aimed at is not this or that improve- 
ment in material circumstances or physical comfort, but an 
improvement in personal character. To use a metaphor from 
the card table, this improvement of pemonal character in the 
human subject is*'the- “ odd trick ” for which social reformers 
are struggling, and by which alone success can be secured. 
But we camiot win the “odd trick” without winning the six 
others. ' * 

Two considerations may make the position clear. However 
large may be the part In producing destitution that we may 
choose to aserjb^ to the “ moral factor ”~to defects or short- 
comings in^he character of the unfortunate victims themselves 
— the fact that the investigations of the Royal Commission 
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indicate that at least nine-tenths of tiK the paupers aniw ’at 

pauperism dowi mk or otfter of roads — the lioftik of 

Neglected Chi4ilhoo<l, the iioacl of Sickness and*Feehle-inin<lofl- 
ness, and the Road \#neDiph)yuient (inclutling “ Under- 
^employ^neiU;*’), must give us paiisjj. If it can Ini ssid that it is 
to sonnf ^gfect of moral clAracter^)r per^unil sliortcoiuiug flmt 
the sinking intd destitution at ,yit> bottom of the^i^ad is, in a 
final analysis,. luoife correl!tl^V W be ascribed — though on this 
point which among us is quulilied* to be a judge i — jt is 
abimdantfy cibar thaj/ tbe assumed defect or slnut'jyming 
manifests itself in, or at leiust is accompanied Ry, eitlier child- 
neglect, sickness, fecble-mindedrM'sa, or unemployment. These 
are the roads by which* the future pauper travels. Moret)ver, 
if these outward and yisible signs of tiio inward ‘and spiritual 
shortcomings are sometimes caus(‘d W these latter, it is at 
* least equally true tl^it the defects of Siaracter ar(^ a^n'avate(l| 
and confirmed by their evil accomf)animents. • 

It is by dealing with the individual through these *mani- 
festationg or accompaniments of his inwaiil defect, that we 
can most successfully bring to b(*ar our curative and re- 
storative influences. What is certain is that if wo could jait an 
end to«neglected infancy, neglecUnl childhood, amt neglected 
youth, by whomsoever oe(;asioued; if we could prevent all 
preventable sickness and infirmity, however caused; if we 
could either ameliorate or segregate the feeble-minded ; if we 
, could make impossible any long-continued unemployment and 
any chronic* “ uuder-emj)loymeijt,” whatever its origin, we 
should have prevented the occurrence of nine-tenths of the 
destitution that is now annually created. 

'The second consideration is that all exjierience shows that 
it is impossible even to begin to deal successfully with 
l)ersonal character until we dismiss the Mea of relieving 
destitution as such, aud go boldly for a definite policy of 
pro vending or arresting the operation of eacluseparate cause of 
destitution. ’Take, for instancy?, the destitution brought about 
by drink. Under the Poor Law — under any Poor Law — the 
drunkard cannot be touched luitif h*e is in*a state of destitu- 
tion. A man may*b€ neglecting fii^ children, ^leaving his wife 
without medical attendance, or maltreating a fw^de-minded 
child, and yet no Poor Law Authority can do anvthim/ tn* 
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present the destitution which will probably ensue. • It is only 
wheA the man is suffering from delirium tremens that he is 
c't&ken into the workhouse, put into a clean bed, with t^o 
attendants to look after him, dosed with the costly and 
agreeable inprphia^^and then^ when he has recovered from his 
debauch and can retvrn to his wcrk, let out to begin his evil 
courses ag^m. Under the svntem proposed by the Minority 
Report of making the Educaticm Authority, the- Public Health 
Authority, and the Lunacy Authority responsible for searching 
out the incipient destitution of the neglected child, the sick 
wife, and the ‘ maltreated feeble-minded child, the drinking 
head of the family would have been called to book^long before 
ho found himself in the comfortable quarters of the workhouse. 
Indeed, it §eems apparent that, once the Public Health 
authority was responsible for searching out diseases, one of 
he first* diseases which would call for systematic prevention 
ud cure would be chronic alcoholism. ' 

T^ake, again, the destitution brought about by unemploy- 
nent. So long a^ this is relieved by a Destitution Authority 
here is no chance of enforcing the responsibility of every 
ible-bodied person to maintain himself and his family. We 
:nay, of course, deter men from getting relief out of thfe rates, 
but we shall not deter them from being parasitic on other 
people, or from allowing their dependants to sink into a state of 
destitution. If, however, we had an Unemployment Authority 
responsible for either finding a man a job or placing him in 
training, we could for the first time strictly enforce on every 
man and woman who were, as a matter of fact, failing to 
maintain themselves and their dependants, the obligation to 
make use of this organ of the State. When the visitor from 
the Children’s Care Committee discovered an underfed child, 
or the Health Visitor discovered a woman about to be confined 
without proper nursing and medical attendance, it would be 
no use for the man to say he was. out of work. It wftuld be 
unnecessary to inquire why he was out of work, whether his 
unemployment was due his own inefficiency or to the 
bankruptcy of hi& dale employer. He would simply be 
required to bq at. the Labour Exchange, where he would either 
be provided with ‘a job or found the means of iifiproving hifi 
working capacity while he was waiting for a job. If it were 
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discovered ‘by acfual pbservation of thS umis j)resi.*iit belui^viour 
that there was in him a ^rave mhrnl defe(‘t not otli(n \?’ige 
remediable, he* woyld have to aj^binit himself, *in a dcKmtidii 
colony, to a treatment \fhith would bo at ou«o tnralivo and 
deterreiit i!!**the old Poor-Law alnse. It in fact, exactly 
beGiiuse*!^f ^05 l^cn im/kJssffle to ^appU*u'ith th&gnwral factor 
hy mereh/ rdierivny ^ilcditu^ion. ftmiC experienced iroj^ern among 
thtpooriiaxG hmud airag fgom the. 'ivholc conctptivn of a Poor 
La%o ,ami the relief of dtditntion, in favour of a sydintafic 
attempt to prevent the oscurrejicc of dcbtitiUion. 


The Sphere of Voluntary Agencies in the Prcw/uion 
of Destitution 

Both the Majority PejMjrt and the Miuority *h’efK>rt lay* 
stress on the impoIUnet* of enlisting; the assisluin'o ^f 
voluntary agencies and private charity in the tusk of dealing 
with destitution. Ikith .schemes of reform allot a larg*5 aucU 
important sphere to these auxiliaries. Put tluTc is tlio widest 
possible ditference, both in princijdc and in practicable applica- 
tions, between the two ]>roposals. • 

To the Majority what seems desirable is that the army of 
destitute persons, needing fissistance should bo divided into two 
classes — those who can best be helped by private charity, and 
• those for whgm public assistance is most api)ropriatc. These 
two classes should, it is asserted, be kept, from the outset, 
wholly separate, to l)e dealt with by two vertically co-ordinate 
authorities — the Public Assistance (.'omiuittee, an oflicial body, 
dispensing public funds, and the Voluntary Aid Committee, 
made up of voluntary charitable workers, dispensing private 
funds. Certain classes of applicants for* assistance who come 
for the first time are to be rcfiuired, whether they wish it or 
not, to lie as^med to the Voluntary Aid Committcie, which is 
to be free to deal with the caSes as it chooses. Those only 
whom it refuses to aid, or refuses .to wju^nue to aid, are to 
be relegated to the Public Assi-^ance* Committee, wijich is 
to be bound to make its aid in kome wa^“*e8.j eligible" 
than that which the Voluntary Aid Committee would have, 
given. 
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•The explanation^ this remarkable proposal, with its 
assumed separation of the poor info what we may not unfairly 
' call the sheep dud the goats, lies in the fact that: it is to private 
charity, organised in the VoluntaJjy cAid Committee, that the 
Minority C(?mmis3jioner8 loa^t for what they calii'^* preventive 
work.” Bi^t this is to use the worfi “ preventive ” flieaning, 
not in th#» least what the i^Inority Commissioners mean by 
that term, but merely the saving^ of selected persons# from the 
stigma of pauperism ail'd from the assumedly unsatisfactory 
method of treatment by the Public Authority. ' Thik difference 
in the use of the word “ prevent ” runs through all the argu- 
ments and proposals of the two Eeports, and explains many of 
the diiergencies between their specific recommendations. 
Wlwn the word prevention ” is used in the Majority Report 
it nearly always means^he prevention of paunerism ; whenever 
^it is used*in the Minority Report it ^variably means the 
prevention of destitution. ‘ 

'fhe Minority Commissioners dissent emphatically from 
the proposal to separate the poor into two classes, and to free 
the Public Authority from all responsibility for the treatment 
of the one, whilst excluding the voluntary workers from 
all share in the treatment of the other. Such a proposal has, 
among other objectionable features, the cardinal defect that it 
obscures the importance, and actually stands in the way of any 
effective measures for preventing the occurrence of destitution. 
It is always possible for Voluntary Agencies to save selected 
persons from pauperism; but such Agencies can seldom do 
anything to prevent, even in these selected persons, the 
occurrence of destitution. When a phthisical man, unable^ any 
longer to earn wages, is so far brought low as to apply for 
ixssistance, the Voluntary Aid Committee may lielp him to live, 
may procure hifti medical advice, may gain him admission to 
a Voluntary Sanatorium, if a vacancy can be found ; and may, 
eventually help *his already infected family to bury hiifl. But 
all this is “ Early Victorian " in its conception. It belongs to 
the time when sickness had to be accepted as the “ Visitation 
of God.” The Voluntary Aid Committee, in thus preventing 
that man frpn\ becoming* a pauper, will have done nothing 
towards pleventihg the destitution with which he has already 
been smitten before he com^ to them, and will have 
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accomplished nothing towards saving; orticrs from succuiubing 
in the same yay. The destitution ifl this c^ise might have, 
been prevented if the Lo(j(il Health Authority had pursued 
more energetically its camj/aign against preventable sickness ; 
If it held so* improved th^ enviriiiment as -to hr/bg sunshine 
and freslf iiir int^ tjie working-clas^ street, and insisted on good 
8anitatio*n of the (livelling-iiouse*f if it ha<l “ searched out " the 
case, so lis to 'discover it Itng before application was made, 
when the,di8e(^e was still in its incipient stage, before d<‘slitu- 
tion had set in, and before the rest of the family was iiiKcted' ; 
if the patient had, at this early stage, been, by a short sojourn 
in the Municipal Infirmary, ellectively taught how to live; if 
his liorae had then been kept under systematic observation ; 
and if the National I^ahour Exchange had found him suitable 
• outdoor employment, lint these* thiii^^s are out of the reach 
of Voluntary Agencies, as they are btiyond the ken of an}'4 
Dcstitutibu Authority. 

The Minority Commissioners assign to \olnntary Agencies 
(|uite a Tli/rereiit sphere of activity — one, indeed, whicli Uisr 
more progressive among them have already claimed as their 
own. The time has gone by when we can sei)arate the poor 
into two classes, so as to confine the assistance of the* Voluntary 
Agencies to one only of these classes, the smaller of the two, 
and so as to restrict their work to the relief of a destitution 
which has already occurred, instead of the more hopeful task 
of helping to prevent the very occurrence of destitution, by 
arresting its several causes. It is impossible in tlio twentieth 
century for the Local Authority to part witli its responsibility 
as regards any of the inhabitants of its district ; hut, on the 
other hand, it is coming more and more clearly to be seen that 
it is impracticable for it to fpltil this respoiigibility except by 
the aid of a largo number of volunteer vTorkevs. The riioderji 
relation between the public authority ami the voluntary 
worker is o%b of systematfcally .organised partnefthip under 
expert direction. Thus, according to the proposals of the 
Minority Report, every case requiring ^lotie^ or action of any 
sort will be dealt with both by voluntary workers and by the 
public authority, each in its own /ppropriajcf sjjhere, and each 
according to its special opportunities. The children of th» 
distriijlb will not be divided between a Voluntary AidOjmmittee 
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and *the Public Assisteince Comni^tee, some being dealt with 
wjiolly by the ^ one and "the .rest .wholly by the other. The 
Local Education Authority mvst remain wholly responsible for 
preventing afiy«kind of neglect in hlPthe children of the dis- 
trict ; but ^er already see iA worl^ in the most 'propessive* 
districts, deii3ndent fdr its success upon the^ yo-operaVion of a 
whole seritis of School Manjf^ers a,nd Children’s Cafe Com- 
mittees, Country Holiday Fuitd •Committees and “ Sfpectacle 
Comniittees,” and Apprenticeship Committees .and what* not. 
The Local Heglth Authority cannot cfede to any Voluntary 
Agencies its responsibilities for the maintenance in health of 
all the ;gopulation of its district; but. the Medicai Officer of 
Health ncediS to recruit, and is, in scores of towns, already 
recruiting, a whole army of volunteers in the Health Visitors, 
the organisers of “ Sch(/ols for Mothers,” the nursing associa- . 
itions, tlfe manage i*s of convalescent horffes, the “after-care” 
committees, the committees of voluntary institutions for 
cripples and epileptics, and so on. Even with regard to the 
viewer public service in connection with mentally ^defective 
children, aged pensioners, or the unemployed, abundant use is 
already beginning to be made of the voluntary worker. The 
Minority Ijoinmissioners look, under their scheme, for an 
enormous extension of the sphere for volunteer work of this 
sort, organised in connection with one or otlior of the Com- 
mittees of the County or Country Borough Council. Each 
Committee needs its own fringe of voluntary workers, who 
will act os its eyes and ears and fingers, in keeping touch with 
the huge masses of population with which it has to deal, and 
will enable it both to “ search out ” all the cases that naed 
attention, irrespective of any application, and to invest the 
official machinery with that touch of personal interest and 
human sympathy which is so necessary for its successful work- 
ing. And that fringe is already there. It is significant that 
the immedhite result of the assumption by the London Educa- 
tion Authority of its new duties of feeding and medically 
inspecting the chijdrei\ of nchool age was the call, by the 
London County Council, for 7.000 volunteers to fill its Children’s 
Care CompiitS/Cdb^ alone, 'jhe Minority Report involves, in 
•short, vastly greater numbers of voluntary workers tkan does the 
Majority Report, and assigns to them both a more important 
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and a more hopeful spheje than flie^helpinjj: of particular 
individuals to^" keep off th« rates.” 

• * Here, it iiewl hardty bo said,rfica tlft sphere for the “ Guilds of Help*’ and 
” Councils of Sixdiil ^Vt'lfa^o '* tfhii^i are sjirinjpug up in soaiia^y towns of Great 
.Britain, |nd >»\iVh the proposals of the Majoiity liej)o^t wouhi destroy. ^Tlio 
“ huniarui^ehient,’' so essential all elijotive prjjveiilive action, can, in our 
judgment, b? raised l<^a higher etlectivoneS^i, not only by its intimate osswia- 
tion with* the diilprent de]»aitnu‘nt 8 o^^lie public authority A.jionsible for 
actually preventing tho*cK‘curreneo of destitution in the city, hut also, at any 
lato in the huge towns, hy an iniprt!ve<l Vdhint^ry orgaiiihiitioii in e;uli locarity 
on a federal Inisis. Such nn organisation might usefully inelnde. in a fodeial 
union for nTiitutil ’assistance^ any hx-al Health Societies, Gld Id ten’s #^'810 or 
Apprenticeship As^oeiatioiis ; Flesh Air Funds or Country 1 hrtiday S(»eicties ; tlio 
local charitable alinshoiises, hospitals, inliimariea, or convalescent homes ; siieh 
orphanages, i^lu'^trial rcIkk>Is. and snfii institutions for the physically or 
mentally defective as are available ; tlio ehafitahle agencies eonneeted with the 
various Clmrehes ; any systematic visitors or workers among the poor ; and, in 
fact, all the Ix'iiovolent agenfles in the locality coiieerued with thitse in ml^d or 
in distress. A voluntary feileial organhialiim, such as is hero siiggesteil, has 
• already proved to lie of great use, m one efty after another, in euliHlitig and 
alkxiating to speeilie ser^ces new recruits for personal work; (/;) 1 ielping trj 
organise, fpr each branch of the work of tho Town or (’ounfy Council its c*\u 
necessary fringe of volunteer M'oikeis ; (c) placing in touch with tho 8 o\orkers 
and with the puhliu otfieials and committees all the avaijiiblo volniitaiy institu- 
tions dealing \Mth [(articular kinds of cases ; (d) making reprasenlations to tli^ 
IViwn or County (’ouucil on any point in tho piihlie seivi<e in \\hieh impiovt^ 
ments can bo etfected ; and (e) initiating tho [uovision of wbatevei additional 
institutional accommodation is found to bo roipurcd. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSI01^ 
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We may now attempt to sum up the^ position asr it presents 
itself, aft/er the deliverance of the Royal Commission, to the 
statesman and to the public opinion of 1910. 

There is first the Ciliaos ipf authorities, the overlapping of 
^unctionc alid tliQ duplication of servicea, resulting in the ex- 
penditure, out of rates and 'taxes in the United Kingdom, on 
the maintenance, schooling, and medical attendance of the 
^poorer classes of nearly seventy millions sterling annually. 
During the past five years, even whilst the Royal Commission 
was sitting, this multiplication of overlapping authorities has 
proceeded at a great pace. In 1905 the Unemployed Work- 
men Act created a rival authority for relieving the able-bodied 
man. In 1906 the Education (Provision of Meals) Act, in 

1907 the Education (Administrative Provisions) Act, and in 

1908 the Education (Scotland) Act and the Children Act, set 
up the Local Education Authority as a rival to ^he Poor Law 
Authority in regard to providing food, medical attendance, and 
all other necessaries for children found destitute at scljpol. 
In 1908, too, the Old Age Pensions Act established a rival 
authority for the maintenance of the destitute aged. Mean- 
while, the Local ' Health Authorities have been told to take 
over the destitute man who has phthisis, and to extend in 
many directions ‘che range of their work ; the Departmental 
Committee on Vagrancy has declared that a new authority must 
be found for the vagrants, and the Royal Commission on the 
Care and Control of thb Feeble-minded ha^s come to the very 
authoritative »coi 5 elusion that all grades and kinds of mentally 
defective pWsons inust be taken out of the Poor Law altogether. 
*The result is that, already in V910, the number of persons 
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being actually fed at the public expAse^by the Ix)cal ICduftation 
Authorities, the Local Health .Aufh<mties, the Local £imacy 
Authorities, the XiOcal UnemjjJoyment Authorities, and tlA 
Local Pension Authorities^ cicrmf-s*, in tlie ag(jrf4j<!He^ the number 
• of pem^*hcimj fed by Poim^ Law AuiJiorHim. For ^very 
separate Section jf the pafiper }i(J|t thei% are no^ at least two 
Public* Authorities at W(jrk — ^%#inctiine8 three ortfour Public 
Authort ties— with duplicated «machinery, overlapping services, 
oflfieers ^omp^ting with each other on rival principles of action, 
in not a few cases simultaneously providiny for the samefUfersons 
withovi knomng of each others work. 

The l^or Law Authorities fheinselves, and the bulk of their 
work, the Koyal Commission found extremely unstftisfactory, 
ind are unanimous* in condemning, not so much from any 
personal 8hortof)ming8 of the 24,0 (M) guardians as from the 
mature of the task fo which they Inul been yet. The^assistance 
/hat they dispense, by its very nature, comes too lal^ t<f be 
preventive of the occurrence of destitution, and, in the majority ' 
■>f case9, too late to be curative. Whatever may l>e decided as^ 
.ts successor, it is clear that the existing Poor Law system, and 
:he existing Poor Law Authority, nnist, to use the expressive 
word? of Mr. Balfour's election address, be “ scrapped.” 

The Majority Commissioners hold, on the assumption that 
every case o£ pauperism implies a moral defect, that there 
should be, in each locality, one Authority and only one 
Authority, to deal with persons requiring maintenance from 
public funds. They, therefore, recommend the establishment of 
a new “ Destitution Authority ” to deal only with persons who 
are destitute, and only when they are destitute; and for such 
persons to provide, from birth to burial, in distinctively Poor 
Law Institutions, or under distinctively Poor Law officials, 
all that is required. It is admitted *that this involves 
the repeal of the Unemployed Workmen Act and the 
Eduj&ation^ (Provision of Meals) Act. * We . must leave 
politicians to judge whether it is practicable to thrust t)»e 
unemployed workman, and th^ child foflnd hungry at school, 
back into the Eo^r I^w, evei^ if t’he* ]?oor Law is called by 
another name. But even if tliis were ^one, the Majority 
Eeport wbuld still leave the overlap as regards the destitute 
ag^ which is involved ki the Old Age Pensions Act; the 
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overlsip as regards the destitute sick which -is involved in the 
/evergrowing activities of the 700 rate-maintained municipal 
Hospitols of the Local Health , Authorities; the overlap witlv 
regard to destitute children which is' involved by the activities 
of thp Local Education Author ties aqd the Home Office ♦under 
the Industrial, Schools 'Acts, aad now under Ijhf Children Act 
And the Majority Commissibnei's can,not, it appears, make up 
their minds ' whether or not thCy wish the recoinmenUatioris 
of thd Koyal Commission on the Feeble-minded ,to bp earned 
into law, and thus end the overlap between the Poor Law 
Authority and the Lunacy Authority. 

The Majority Peport purports to give the net? “ Public 
Assistance* Authority ” some guidance as to policy. It is to 
relieve none but those at present entitled to relief, and 
therefore, in all cases, te wait until destitution has set in. 
T|iu8 the Aid Vill, ao now, come too late to 'prevent or to cure. 
On die pther hand, the “deterrent” attitude of 1834 is* to be 
' given up ; the workhouse is to bo abolished ; and “ curative 
a><(l restorative treatment,” at home or in an appropriate in-, 
stitution, is to be afforded to every case. Yet in order to 
afford to certain classes of applicants methods of relief and 
treatment raOro suitable than any Public Assistance Authority 
is to bo allowed to afford, a complete system of Voluntary Aid 
Committees is to be set up, and to such Committees these par- 
ticular applicants are to be required to apply, whether or not 
they prefer charity to public aid. 

Against these proposals of the Majority Heport the 
Minority Commissioners protest that they will not put a stop 
to the calamitous and extravagant overlapping of services and 
duplication of work which now exists or to the demoralising 
chaos that prevails^ as to recovery of cost Moreover, the 
Minority Commissioners hold that if the community restricts 
itself to relieving persons at the crisis of their destitution, and 
this is a necessary condition of any R)or Law, or of# the action 
df any Destitution Authority, wGatever its name, the com- 
munity cannot, without grave financial danger, and still graver 
danger to character, depart from the principles of 1834. 
However unpopular- may be the doctrine, it is still true that if 
destitute persons are to be given "curative and i^torative 

^ See Appendix B (extract from the Mifiority Report for Scotland). • 
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treatment ” without deterrent coifHitions and without the 
stigma of pauperism, a con^tantjy incifcasing number of i^efsons 
jvill, %idm they are in some wgy prevented from swldmj^ int) 
destitution, come in aiid*oivt of the Poor Liw^*it suits their 
conveiienfte, to tlieir cjjvn gn^ve demojalisatfen and ,at a 
ruinous^ A>st to, t]ie nation! lipt.the Ifbart and^consciejice of 
the cotnmuiiity y^ill nuj tolCiate the subjectioif of all the 
million* pauJSers iiuliscrimiiifttely to deterrent conditions, 
especialljr as ^ these have now been proveii to bo seilousl^" . 
detrimental in tlieir ellects. The whole phraseology* of the 
Majority Peport, and its proposals themselves, affonl con- 
vincing tflBtiinony to the necessity of giving up the idea of a 
" deterrent ” Poor Liw. And the Majority E^^ort* gives us 
no substitute for tln\^ deterrence — unless, indeed, it can •t’cally 
be imagined that the op(‘nition ol the Voluntary Aid Coirimittees 
is somehow to protect us. 

The only ellective sub.stitute for deterrence is, the J^iintiity 
Commissioners suggest, the Principle of Prevention — prevention, 
Oiat is,* not merely of pauperism, but of th(‘ very occurrengc^jlf 
destitution. This negatives the very idea of a Destitution 
Authority, wliatsocvcr its designation or its policy. It is in 
vain So hope that any Poor Law, or any Destitution Autlntrity, 
however improved, can ever jirevent or even diminish 
destitution; Ijcoause, confined as it is to dealing with a 
destitution which has occurred, it is inherently precluded 

its very nature from attacking any of the causes which 
produce the*destitution that is perpetually coming on its hands. 
Thus, the twenty millions sterling now spent annually in 
tke United Kingdom on the mere relief of destitution do 
practically nothing to prevent the creation, year by year, of 
new masses of destitution.^ Even the educational work which 
the Poop Law Authorities do for thcf Poy I^aw children is 
largely vitiated by their inlierent disability to exercise any 
supervisioii^ over the life* of the child before and after the 
crisis of destitution. The greater part of the expenditure orf 
the Poor Law Medical Servica is, so fa^ as any gain to the 
health of the nation is conccirned, v^asted because no sick 
person can legally be treated ifi the incipient stage of his 
disease wten it may still be curable ; tlie Poor Law docV)r 
mui^ always wait until Kestitution has set in,! ^ This — so 
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the Minority Commissioners claim — must, necessarily be the 
samef 'in the case of the “Publip Assistance Authority” 
proposed in the* Majority Repprt, or, indeed, in the case o£ 
anybody set to administer a Poor iaw. On the other hand, 
the fi^ct that isciijver^l provision of some services to all persons, • 
whether destitute or nc^t, has-been adopted by Parliawdnt, has 
led to a duplication and confu^^ions gf functiona between tho 
old ,Poor Law Authority and tho npw Preventive Autkorities. 
This daily-increasing overlap and duplication can only be ended 
by eith«^i stripping the new Preventive Authorities of functions 
entrusted to them within the last few years by Parliament 
— which is plainly impossible — or by abolishing ► the Poor 
Law. Hence the only safe, as well as the only advantageous 
way out of this confusion is to go forward on the Principle of 
Prevention. This Priinu} le o£ Prevention may take the form, , 
on the ont hand, of altering the environm«it, on the other, of 
treating|,the individual. But if the cost of curative treatment, 
or oven of altering the environment, is to be borne by the 
ei^nmunity, it is essential, on grounds of economy, that there 
should be a searching out of all incipient cases and such a 
disciplinary supervision as will prevent persons from becoming 
destitute through neglected infancy, neglected childhood, pre- 
ventable illness, and voluntary unemployment. 

In this disciplinary supervision over those \yho repeatedly 
fall into tho morass of destitution, or who, by failing to fulfil 
their social obligations, show signs of entering , upon the 
descent into that morass, we see a more humane, as well as a 
more effective form of deterrence ” than that of the 1834 
Poor Law. The newer pieventive authorities deter froni 
falling into destitution, not by fear of what will happen when 
the fall has taken place, but by timely insistence on the per- 
formance of the social duties that will prevent the fall. The 
parents who, un^er the pressure of the Local Education 
Authority, are induced and compelled to send th^r children 
iio school from 5 to 14 years of age are not only effectually 
“deteiTed” from living on thgir children’s earnings, but are 
also prevented from so far neglecting their offspring as to fail 
to get them to» school regularly and punctually, or to fail to 
maintain them in a state fit for admission to school, according 
to a standard that is constantly rising. In some districts the 
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Local Education Authority has evtu ^ono far, by means of 
inspection, instruction, exhortation, ^md, in the last •r«sort,« 
prosecution, • towards etiwtually “ deterring*” parents ffoih 
Jetting their children J)e%ne verminous. ^J)iterrent action 
of tlijs hiAd by the Local Education Authoiity hius l)een 
accoiujMyied by correspSiidiiig ^action# by tlie Lo(‘d ifealtli 
Authoiity, wjifcTi has — agailj •by inspection, ^ instruction, 
exhortiition, -and,* in the resort, prose^’ution — indyceil 
inapy occupiers of tenement dwellftigs to prevent these* from 
remaiuiiTg veVniinou^ or otherwise grossly below the»^.urrent 
standard of stinitntion. Tliis form of deterreifce it is thiit lies 
at the ba^ of all our Public Jlealtli and Factory T^'gislation ; 
a deterrence that leads the owilers and occupiers* to l>estir 
themselves to keep -tlieir dwellings up to the* current, local 
standard of licalthiness, the oecpj)ii*r| of factories to maintain 
these in accordancciwith the retpiiroments of tluf law, and the 
operatives in unhcalffliy trades tcM)bserve the precautions 
scribed against disease. The same idea of a preventivt 
deterrence will inspin*, the Local Lunac^ Autliorities, oik^ 
they are made responsible for the feeble-minded, to insist 
[)roper care and control for tho.se helple.ss girl mothers whom 
the l>»or Law must perforce leave free to f^ropagato a Iboble- 
minded race. In the .same way the Minority Commissioners 
believe that the new Katioiuil Authority for Unemployment, 
3f which we may detect the beginnings in the National 
Labour Exchange, ^\‘ill be able to “ deter ” men from becoming 
unemployed^ not only by actually preventing many unnecessary 
Ineaches of continuity in employment (by equalising, year by 
y^*ar, the aggregate demand for lalwur, regularising employment 
in the seasonal trades, ami ” decasualising ” the casual labourer 
in the ways elaborately described in the Iteport), but also by 
putting the necessary pressure on the,wil! of those who are 
** born tired ” or who have become " unemployable,” either to 
acce^ft and retain the situations that will be defipitely offered 
to them, or else to submit themselves to disciplinary training,* 
with the reformatory detention Cqlony in the backgrotind. 

We venture Jto end this exposition Rf the philosophy of 
the Minority Eeport of 1909* by a repeti|.iop of the words 
that we used, perhaps prematurely, to deserfbe those " Principles 
of 1907,” to which, as we. have demonstrated. tlirefi-oiiflrhprH 
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of a ^century of experienoe has empirically brought the Local 
Govertiment Board itselh ^ These pttnciples, we pointed out — 
fo ‘contrast to the lamer faireoi 1834 — “ embody the doctrine 
of a mutual obligation bctweene the individual and the 
community. *. The universal maintenance of a definite mipimum 
of civilised life — seenir, to be, m the interest of the CQnsinunity 
no less thfjkii in that of the .^dividual — becomes the joint 
responsibility of an indissoluble partnership. The coiwnunity 
recognises a duty in the curative treatment of all who are in 
need of at — a duty most clearly seen in the medical treatment 
of the sick and the education of the children. Once this 
corporate responsibility is accepted, it becomes tv question 
whether <ihe universal provision of any necessary common 
serviae is not the most advantageous method of fulfilling such 
responr-'bility — a methodiwhicli has, at any rate, the advantage 
of leaving unimpaired the salutary inecpality between tlie 
thrifty and the unthrifty. ♦ It is, moi cover, an inevitable 
complement of this corporate responsibility, and of the recogni- 
^on of the indissoluble partnership, that new and enlai’ged 
^'ligations, unknown in a state of lamer faire, are placed upon 
the individual — such as the obligation of the parent to keep 
his childrcntin health, and to send them to school at the time 
and in the condition insisted upon ; the obligation of the young 
person to be well conducted and to learn ; the obligation of 
the adult not to infect his environment, and to submit when 
required to hospital treatment. To enforce these. obligations 
— all new since 1834 — upon the individual citizeo, experience 
shows that some other pressure on his volition is required than 
merely leaving him alone. Hence the community, by the 
combination of the principles of Curative Treatment, 
Universal Provision and Compulsion, deliberately " weights the 
alternatives,’ in the guise of a series of experiments upon 
volition. The individual retains as much freedom of choice as 
— if not more than' — he ever enjoyed before. Bqt the fether 
•finds it made more easy for him to get his children educated, 
and made more disagreeable for him to neglect them. It is 
made more easy for the hiother to keep her infants in health, 
and more disagreeable for her to let them die. The man 
suffering froin disease finds it made more easy for 'him to get 
cured without infecting his neighbours, and more disagreeable 
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for himrfiot to take all ino necessary precautions. I’tio labo\ir 
exchanges and the’farm colonies ain^at making it inord <iasy 
for the wage-earner to get a situation ; perliapsr rlie refornuitdrf 
Establishment, with powjenjof tfetention, is needed to iiialce it 
^morc disagieeable for him not to acee})t aiul retain tliat 
situatiiy.” It is, in shor^this «^octrim]^of a mutual obligation 
— this [andame.itJil principle thatVcial lu'alili jl ^ot a matter 
for the ^individual alone,* nor tor the Ooverinneiit alone, J)Ul 
depends essentially on tlie joint resi)dnsihility of tlio indiwdua^ 
and'the «omiimnity for the maintenance of a definite miyinium 
of civilised life — that insjiires every detail Af the Alinority 
Report. 





APPENDIX A 

MEMOKANDlfM BY THE LOUAi. UUVEHNMENT BOAKl)^ AS TO 

THE LOCAL ALTHOUITIES FOK roOIl LAW rWUPOHES AND 

• • 

THE OUT-KKLIEK ORDKHS IN F(^UCK AT THE END OP 
THE YEARS 1871 , 1 ^ 00 . 

c 

Tiij: follo\\inj^ table exliibit-i all tin.* iniiouj*, incorpnratiiaiH, ami Separate 
parjshos wliich existed for Poor Law purposes on tbo Slst Dccemlit-r in 
the years f847, 1871, ami 1900 ivapivtivcly. Where any such uni^u 
ctR., did not exist at tlie end of 1847 or cejtsed to exist betore the eiiil of 
1906 a note lias been made m the margin allowing, aa nearly as tlie 
niateriala readily available will permit,* the position of ^he parishes 
comprised in the union, etc,, with lespcct to the Poor Law administration 
during the iieriods when the unmns, etc., were non-existent. 

The table shows the nature of the I*oor Law (administrative) area at 
each of the three selected dates. The letters S.P. indicate that at the 
relevant date the Poor Law area w.i8 a separate parish administered by a 
boaid of guardians under tlie I’oor Law Acts Amendment Act 1834 j 
L.F, that the area wa.s a sejiarute parish administered under the provisions 
of a Local Act ; G.I. that the area was an incorporation formed unde^ 
Gilbert’s Act (22 Geo. 3 c. 83) ; L.I. that the area was an incor]>uration 
fomftd under a Local AcL The letter U indicates that at the relevant 
date the Poor Law area wa-s a union formed under the Act of 1834, 
though before or after that date the area was of another nature, os indicated. 
Where no letters in heavy type are inseited, the P#or area whs formed 
os a union under the Act of 1834. and no change in its nature had taken 
place. * * ^ 

The table etows whether an Qutdoor Helief Prohibitory, Outdoor 
T,Abour Test, or Outdoor Belief Regulation Order was in force in each of 
the unions, etc., at the selected dates. letter P indicates that at the 
relevant date a Prohibitory Order was in force ; T, that an Outd^ior 
Labour Test Order was’sefin force; and*^ that- a He^ulajticn Order was 

* There have^of coarse, been very nuoierotb altcrations^f union Boandariw, 
the transfer of parishes or parts of parishes, which it has diot been practicable to take 
Into acooant. 

821 Y 
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80 in* force. In some c^ses is difficult for varioua reasoil^ to state 
posi/ifely whether a Prohibitory, Test, oV Regulation Order was in force. 
48Kch cases have been marked with ‘a 

jki a few cases (distinguished rin the table by the letter 0) there 
were iu force, ift the end of 1847, regulatioils in regard to a labour test 
for putdoor pa jpers, which are eat out in the Appendix -at th^ end oi^ 
the table. . ^ - 

In the casda of Nottingham And St. Pancras the«o”tdoor relief regula- 
tions at the end of 1847 were in special -terms. These regulations are 
set out in the Appendix. 

' Pc is to be noted that at the end of 1847, about 220 separate parishes 
(princi^lly iu the North of England, about 16Q being in the '\ire8t Riding 
of Yorkshire) still outside any incorporation or , union, and were 
managed under the provisions of 43 Eliz. c. 2. At 1871 these parishes 
had nearly all been included in variou'* unions, only the four Inns of 
Court 1 add the Charterhouse remaining. In 1877 the Charterhouse was 
adde*! to Hollorn Union. 

Local Govbhnmknt Board, S.W. 

, lOiA May 1907. 


Unions, etx;. 

« 

En(f of 1847. 

End Ofmi. 

End of 1000. 

Notes. 

• 

Aberaycou 

P. 

P. 

p. 


Abergavenny 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

See Bedwellty. 

Aberystwlth . * . 

P. 

P. 

P. 


Abingdon . 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


Albans, 8t. 

P. 

P. 

P.T. 


Alcester . 

P. 

P. 

P.T. 


Alderbury. iSes Salis- 
bury. 





Alnwick . 

P. 

P. 

P. 


Alreaford . 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


Alston- with -Garrigill . 

P. (S.P.) 

P. (8.P.) 

P. (S.P.) 


Alst^nfieid 

A’U. (O.I.) 

... 

... 

Dissolved in 1869. Parishes 

Aiton 

P. 

P. 

P. 

added to Ashbourne and 
Leek Unions. 

See Headley. 

Altrincham. Buck- 

low. 




Alverstoke and Gosport 

m, (c^.1.) 

R. (8.P.) 

R. (S.P.) 

Incorporation dissolved in 

Amersham 

p. 

P. 

P. 

1868 and board of guardians 
for separate parish declared. 

Amesbury . . . 

p. 

P. 

‘ P. 1 


AmpthiU . 

p. 

P. • 

P. 

See Woburn. 

Andover . 

PT. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


Anglesey . 

T. 

• ». 

P. 

See Holyhead. 

Arundel . 

m, (Q I.} 

... 


Dissolved in 1869, and included 



' 

' 

in East Preston Union. 

Asaph, St . ^ % 

' p. 

( * 

' P. 

P. 



^the proviso to sec. 48 of the Divided Parishes, etc., Act 1876. 
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UnioM, ete, 


Knd of 1847. 

Knd1»f 1871. 

• 

Nfotoi. 

Auh .• 

, 

C, fo.I.) 

• « 

... 

Dissolvochiu 1800, au(^ parishes 
adifeil to FariihiiU), lluild- 
^ for<l, and Hartley iViutney 





• 

Unions. 

Afihbounio . * 



P. • 

•' P. 

&c Alston field. 

A*hby*de*k-Zonch 


P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

V 

Ashford, East . 


V. 

• I‘. • 

P. 


Ashford, •. 


V. 

p#r. 

• P.T. 


Ashton-under- Lyue 


T. 

R. 

K. 


Aston *. 4 


1 P. 

p. 

P.T. 


Atcbam 


P. • 

p. 

P. 

Nrr .Shrewsbury. 

Atberstoritf 


P. 

p. 

P. 

Sf^ Bed worth. 

Auckland . 


1\ 

P.T. , 

P.T. 


Austell, &l. . • 


P. 

PT. 

P71’. 

P.T. 


Azbridge . 


P.T. 

•p.T. 


Azniiuster 


P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


Aylesbury . 


P.T. • 

P.T. 

I*.T. 


Aylhham . 


P.T. 

P.T. 



Ayigarth . 


• ... 

P. 

• l\ 

Formed in 1 860 out of parishes 



• 



in liainoridg^ J niorporntiou 



• 



witli two 01 thieOf oflier 

, 





parishes. 

Baiubridge ^ 

• 

Sil, (O.I.) 

... 

... 

Dissolved in 1809. See Ayj^ 

• gailh Union. 

Bakeu^ll . 


P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Bala . 


P. 

P. 

i*. 


Banbury . 


P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


Bangor and B^fiumaris 

C. 

V. 

P. 


Barnet 


l\ 

i‘.T. 

P.T. 


Barnsley . 


.Vi/. 

K. 

H. j 

Formed in 1849. In 1817 all 






j)arishe8 were managed under 



• 



43 Eliz. 

Barnstaple 


P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T 


B|rrow-m • Furness 




Ji 

Formed in 1870, Formerly 

a 

t 




jMTt of Ulvcrston Union. 

Barrow-upon-Soar 


P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Barton Regis 

, 

P.T. 

I P.T. 

... 

Named “Clifton Union” till 





1877. dissolved in n)04. 
Parishes added to Bristol, 





1 

i 

Chipping Kodbury, and 
'Pliombury Poor Law UiiionK. 

Barton-upon-Irwell 


... 

H. 

R. 

Formed in 184!>. Fonnerly 



• 


of Cliorlton Union. 

Barwick in Elmet 


1 sa. (O.I.J 

... 

• 

Dissdved in 1869. Parishes 






arlaed to Great Oiiseburn, 
dioeds, Ponkfract, I'odcjwter, 



t 


and Wetherby Unions. 

Basford . 


P.T. 

P.T.% 

• P.T. 

Basingstoke 


P. 

P, 

P. 


Bath 


P. 

P. 



BatUe 


P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T.* , 


Beaminster 


Pf • 

P.T. 

• P.T. 


Bedale 


P. 

P. 

•P. ’ 


Bedford 


P. 

P. 

• P. 


fiedminster. iSeeLong 





Ashton. 



§ 



• 
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r U^idu, etc. 

Bnd of 1^7. 

c 

? 

BsidoflSTl. 

End of 1000.’ 

• 

Notes. 

Bedwellty . . ^ . 


P.“ 

: P.T. 

9 

Vormed in 1849. Formerly 
part of Abergavenny Union. 

Bedvorth . . « . 

Nil. (O.I.) 

... 


Dissolvet|,<^n 1861. Parjphea 

\ 


c 

y 

added to Atl;<dr8tone, Foies- 
hill, Hinc'Jey, Lutterworth, 

^ llarketBosworth, and Rugby 
• Unions. 

Belford . . 

P. 

P. ' 

p. 


BeVlinghnn 

P. 

P. 

p. 


Helper 

P. 

P. 

p. 


Berkhainp!(»W . 

P. 

P. 

p. 


Bermondsey (formerly ' 
St. Olave’s Union), 

Nil. (U.) 

R. (U.) 

tR. {S.P.) 

Named “St. Olave’s Union” 
till 1904. Now named Ber- 
mondsey Parish. See also 
St. Mary, Rotherhithe, and 
St. Mary Magdalen, Ber- 
mondsey. 

Bermondsey, St. Mary 
Magdalen Parish. 

Nil. (S.P.) 



Included in St. Olave’s Union 
(now called Bermondsey. 
Parish) in 1869. 

Be'.wiok-on-Tweed 

" P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Bethnal Orr^u . 

mu (S.P.) 

R. (S.P.) 

R. (S.P.) 


Beverley . 

p. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


Bichcster . 

. p. 

P 

P. 


bMcl'qfd . 

P,T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


Biggi-jHwade 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T, 


Billericay . 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


Billesdon . 

P. 

P. 

P. 


Bingham . 

P. 

P. 

P. 

Formed in 1861. Formerly 
part of Wirrall Union. 

Birkenhead 


R. 

K. 

Birmingham 

iW/.(L.P.) 

R. (L.P.) 

R. (LP.) 

Bishop Stortford 

P. 

P. 

P. 


Blaby 

P. 

P. ! 

P. 


Blackburn . 

Na. 

R. 

R. 


Blaudford . 

p. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


Blean 

p. 

P. 

P. 


Blofleld . 

p. 

P. 

P. 


Blf hing . 

p. 

P. 

P. 


Bodmin 

c. 

P. i 

P. i 


Bolton 

NU. 

R. 1 

R. 


Bootle 

c. 

P- 1 

p- ! 


Boamere and Claydon . 

p. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


Boston 

Houghton, Great. Su 
Tarvin. 

P.T. 

P.T. . 

P.T. 


Bourn 

, P. 

P. 

P. 


Braokley . 

’ P. 

P. 

P. 


Jiradfleld . 

Bradford, Wilts 
Bradford, Yorks 

P. 

P. , 

P. 


P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


T; (U.) 

,R.(U.) 

? R. (B.P.) 

Parishes in Bradford Union 
united in 1897 with certain 
parishes in North Bierley 



f% 


Union to form the Township 
of Bradford. For Poor Law 
purposes the area of this 
township is named the Brad- 
ford Poor Iaw Union. 
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Uniom, tte. 

End of 1847. 

End 971871. 

• 

• 

Bnd«tf»0«. 

Note*. 

Braiu^ee . 

if 

P. 

tT. ^ 

P.T. 

iiu Withgm. 

Bnmley . . . 

*Vi7. 

* Sil. 

P.T. 

Formed in 1862. In 1847 all 

• •• 



, 

the i^ai'fshea w'ere yianagod 

• 4 ^ 



e 

'^undor 48 Sliz. 

Brampton . . * . 

4 ;. 

P.T. , 

•-P.T. 


Brecknock 

P. 

P. • 

• P. 


Brentford . 

C. 

• U. ' 

R. 


Bridge • 

P. 

Ik 

P. 


Bridgend and Cow- 

P. 

P. 

P.T. 


bridge. * e 

Bridgnorth 

P. • 

p.'r. 

P.T. 


Bridgwater 

P.T. 

p.'r. 

P.T. 


Bridlington 

f. 

^ * • 

P. 


Bridport . . e . 

P. 

pj'. 

P.T. 


Brighton . 

.Vi/. (L.P.) 

Au a.p.) 

Ntl (LP.) 

• 

Brinton . 

yU. (Q.L) 



Disaolved in 1860. Parinhea 




added to Walsingludu Union. 

Bristol . « 

yil. (L.L) 

It (LI.) 

It (8/».) 

Formerly an incorporation, 

« 

• 


• 

now a parish, and act Barton 

Regia. • 

Brixworth . 

P. • 

P. 

P. 


Bromlev . *. 

P. 

P. 

V.T. 


Bromsgrovo 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.'r. 


^romyanl . ^ 

Backioghaui 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

p. 

p. 


BacklSw . 

P. 

i*.'r. 

P.T. 

Named “AUrincham Ufliou" 





till 1805. 

Builth 

T. 

K. 

R. 


Bnntingford % . 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


Burnley . 

yu. 

It 

It 


Barton-upon>Trent . 

p. 

p. 

P.'r. 


Bury 

yu. 

K. 

It 


Bury St Edmunds 

P. (L.I.) 

P. (LI.) 

IP. (8.P.) 

Incorporation till 1906. Now 





separate parish umler Poor 

• 




Law Aiiiendiiient Act 

• • 

Caiator . 

P. 

P. 

P. 

8u Grimsby, 

Caine 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


Camberwell 

JIV.IS.P.) 

It (S.P.) 

It (B P.) 


Cambridge 

p. (U.) 

P.T. (U.) 

P.T.(B.P.) 

Parisbea united to form one 



palish in 1900. 

Camelford . 

c. 

I».T. 

P.T. 


Cannock . 

p. 

P. 

P.T. 

Named *‘Pcnkrldgo Union" 



* 


1*11 1877. 

Canterbnry 

Nil. (LI.) 

P. (LI.) 

P. (S.P.)» 

Incogioration till 1881. ITien 





a union, now a parish. 

Cardiff . 

P, 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Sm Pontypridd. 

Cardigan . . . 

P. 

P. 

P. 

• 

CarUsle . . 7 

T. 

R. 

• R. 

• 

Carlton . 

yii. (o.i.) 

... 

... 

Diasolred in 1869. Parishes 
• wldcd to Holbeck, Hunslet, 





"Leeds, Wetherby, and 


• • 


• 

Wharfedale Unions, 

Garmarthen 

p. 

P. 

• P. 

- 

CamarroD . .. 

m. 

P. 

• P. 


Cutle Ward 

p. 

P. 

P. 


Oatherington 

• 

P.T. 

P.^ 

P.T. 
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l^niSna, ete. 

End of 1^47. 

r 

t 

i^dofmi. 

BndoflOOtf. 

Notes. 

Caton 

mi. ( 0 . 1 .) 

J 


'Dissolved in 1869. Ftirlshes 

Caxton and Arrington * 

i'.T. 

PT. 


added to Lancaster and 
Lnnesdale Unions. 

Come . . < . 

p. 

1%^ 

P. 

■» 

Chailey . . , 

p. 

P. 

... 

Unsolved in 1898. Parishes 

Chapel-eu-le-Frltli 

P.T. 

P.T.* 

P.T. 

• added to Lewes Union. 

Chird « . 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


* Cheadle . 

P. 

P. 

P. 


Chelinsfori? 

P. 

P. 

P. 


Chelaea 

m. (S.P.) 

R. (B.P.) 

R. (8.P.) 


Cheltenham 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. ‘ 


Chepstow . 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


Chertsey . < . , 

T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


Cheoter . . . 

Nil. (L.I.) 

P.T. (U.) 

P.T. (U.) 

Incorporation dissolved and 

{ . Chesterfleldfli 

< 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

union formed in 1869. In 
1871 many parishes added 
from Great BongKton 
(Tarvin) and Hawardeu 
Unions. 

•Cheater-le-Street 

P. 

P. 

P. 


Chesterton 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


boichester 

Nil. CL.I.) 

R. (L.I.) 

R. (S.P.) 

Incorporation dissolv^ and 

w 

Chippenham 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

separate pariah declared in 
1896. 

Chipping Norton < 

P.'l’. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

See Barton Rej^s, 

Chipping Sodbury 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Chorley . 

All. 

R. 

R. 


Chorlton . 

Nil. 

R. 

R. 

See Bartou-upou-Irwell. 

Christchurch 

P. 

P. 

P.T. 

Church Stretton . 

P. 

P. 

P. 


Cirencester 

P. 

P. 

P.T. 


, Cleobury Mortimer . 

P. 

P. 

P. 


Clerkenwell. See St. 
James, Clerkenwell. 





CUfl)9n. See Barton 





Regis. 





Clitheroe . 

NU. 

R. 

R. 

' 

Clun .... 

P. 

P. 

P. 


Clutton . 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


Cockerraouth 

P.T. 

P.T. , 

P.T. 


Colchester . 

, ’P. (U.) 

P.T. (U.) 

P. ?T.(S.P.) 

Parishes in union nnited to 

Columb, St., Mitjor . 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

fonn one parish In 1897 

Congleton . 

P. 

P.T. 

, P.T. 

V 

ponway . 

T. 

P. , 

P. 

V 

Oookham. iSes Maiden- 
head. 





Conren 

'P. 

P. 

P. 


Coeford 

P.' 

JP. 

P. 


Coventry . 

ft/. (W.) 

P.(L.I.) 

R.(U.) 

Incorporation dissolved and 



union formed in 1874. 

. Cnu brook . 

' P. 

P. 

P. 


CreditoQ . 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

ft 
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1 

a 

1 ’ ' 

Uolou» dto. 

End of 1S47. 

1 KnAof 187L 
• » 

SotfofloV 

a 

j Notes. 

Cricktowell 

V 

• R • 

P.T. 


CHoklade and Wootton 

P. 

‘R 

P. 


pUMtt •/ 

Croydon . 5 . 

P. 

. 

t P.T. 

, 

Cuckfleld . . 

P.T. 

e 

». P. T. 


Darlington 

•P. 

• P.T. *• 

P.T. 


Dartford . ». .* 

P. 

4’. 

P. 


Davantry . 

P. 

1*. 

P. 


Depwade • . ^ , 

P. 

P.T. 

RT. 

Sm OuiltcroBL. 

Derby 

P. • 

l‘.T. 

P.T. 

1 

Devizes 

P. 

P. 

P. 


Devonport . 

m. (t.p.) 

R. (LR^ 

R. (B.P,) 

Named "Btoke Datnerel 




Parish ” till 1898. Declared 



# 


separate parish under board 
of guapbans in 1900. 

Dewsbury . 

Nil. • 

R. 

R. 

• 

Docking . 

P. 

V. 



Diggelly . 

'• T. 

P. 


Doncaster . 


P. 

P. 


Dorchester 


P. 

R 


Dora . . • . 

P. 

P. 

P. 


Dorkidg . 

Dover 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P, 


Downl^fiTn . * . 

P. 

I*.T. 

RT. 


Drayton 

P, 

R 

P. 


DriiKeld . 

P. 

P. 

P. 


Droit wiel) . 

P. 

P. 

P. 


Droxford . , . 

P. 

V. 

R 


Dudley 

P.T. 

1*.T. 

P.T. 


Dulverton . . 

T. 

R 

P. 


Dunmow . • . 

P.T. 

RT. 

P.T. 


Durham . 

. P. 

*’• 



Dursley . 

P.T. 

RT. 

P.T. 


^ingtpn . . • . 

T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


Easingwold 

P. 

RT. 

P.T. 


EastlMume *. 

P. 

P. 

R 

See West Firle. 

East Grinstead . 

P. 

RT. 

RT. 


Easthampstead . 

P. 

P. 

P. 


East Pziston 

C. (G.I.) 

It. (D.) 

R. m 

lncqn>oration dissolved and 





union formed in 1869. Ilia 
union included nearly all 
tlie parishes in the dissolved 




‘ 

incorporation, and also in* 
c^idc^ the disBolve<l Arundel 
^ Incorporation. See also 



• 


Sutton. • 

AMMh neviOTU « y. 

R 

R.. 

• P. 


Eastry 

1 R 

P. 

P. 


East Stonebooaa 

R(8.P.) 

RT. (B-R) 

RT. (B.R) 

• 

East Ward 

R 

P. 

Pa 

• 

Ecclesall Bierlow 


R. 

» R. 


Edmonton . 

Elham 

m. 

R 

K. 

R 

• R. • 

• R 

Hajppstead. 

S l> 

Ellesmere . . * , 

R 

P. 

P. 

See Whitchurch (Salop).% 

. 



R 

P.T. 

a 

RT. 
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1 UnV>nl, etc. 

r « 

Bndoria47. 

End of 1871. 
< 

Bi£lofl906. 

L 

Notes. 

Epping *. . ^ 

p. 

P. 

P. 


Epsom . . . 

' p. 

P. 

P. 


Erpinghayi . 1 

« 5* 

P. , 

P. 


Eton .... 

1^. 

P.* 



Evesham . 

p. 

P.*^. 

P.T. 

UmoR formed ii* 1877. Now 
a paAsli. 

Exeter . ... 

• 

NH. (L.I.) 

R. (LI.) 

R. (S.P.) 

Faitlf, 8t. '. 

p. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


Falmouth . « . 

C. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

* 

Pareham . * . 

P. 

P. 

P. 


Faringclon , 

P. 

P. 

P.T. 


Farnborough . » 

c. (a.i.) 

... 

... 

Dissolved in 1869. Parishes 
added to Hartley Wintney 
Union. 

Farnham . , v 

m. 

P. 

P. 

See Ash. 

Favershani 

p. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Festiniog . 

p. 

P. 

P. 


Flegg, East and West. 

P. (LI.) 

P. (LI.) 

P. (LI.) 


Foleshill . 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

See Bedworth. 

Poruenu . 

S' 

St 


P, 

P. 

Formed in 1S70. In 1847 a 
few of the parishes were 
managed under 48 Eliz.— 
the remainder formed the 
Montgomery 'and Popl In. 

Fordingbridge . 

P. 

P. 

P. 

corporation. • 

Forehoe . 

P. (LI.) 

P. (LI.) 

P. (LI.) 


Freebridge Lynn f . 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


Frome 

P. 

P. 

P. 


Fulham , 

m. (Tj.) 

R. (U.) 

R. (S.P.) 

Union dissolved in 1899 and 
the separate parishes of 
Fu'haui and Hammersmith 
declared. 

Fylde 

KU, 

R. 

R, 


Gainsborough , 

p. 

P. 

P. 


Garst^ng . 

Nil. 

R. 

R. 


Oatesuead . 

T. 

R. 

R. 


George, St., in the East 

m. (S.P.) 

R. (S.P.) 

R. (B.P.) 


George, St., Hanover 
Square. 

m, (LP.) 

Included in St George’s 
Union In 1870. 

George, St. (Union) , 

r 

mi. 

R. 

Formed in 1870 of parishes 
formerly under I^ocal 
Acts (St Margaret, West- 
minster, and St. George, 
Hanover Square). 

George, St, the Martyr 

m. (8.P.) 


... 

Added to Bt Saviour’s Union 

< 




(now called Sonthwark 
Union) in 1869. 

Germans, St 

Giles, St, Camberwell. 
Su CamberwelL 

p. 

* K 

P. 

Giles, St, in the Fields^) 
and St Ge<^, 
t Blooomsbnry (United 
Parishes) . 

iFi*'. (LPT) 

f 

R.<8.P.) 

R. (8.P.)* 

Board of guardians declared 
in 1868. 

.A 
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^ 

Unioai, ete. 

Bod of 1847. 

SnAoriSTl. 

• 

Ei^ of 1^. 

• 

* — 

• • 

Notes. , 

• 

Glanford Brigg . 

•P. 

• P. • 

P. 


Glendale . 

P. 

^P. 

P. 


Ok>Mop . . •/ . 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


Gloucester • . 

P.T. 

••.P.T. * 

1*.T. 


Godstone . 

P. 

• P. 

. P. 


Goole . > . . 

• P. 

P.T./ 

P.T. 

- 

Gower 

• ••• 

• P. •• 

P.T. 

Formf^ i^ 1867. Formerly 

• 

Grantham . . . 

P. 

• 

P. 

P. 

part of Swansea Ui^oii. 

See Bel voir and ^Grai^tham 

0 * • 

Gravesend and Milton 

P. • 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Out- relief Unions. 

Great Boughtou. S».i 
Tarvin. 

Great Preston. • Su 
Preston. Great. 

Great Yarmouth. Su 
Yarmouth. 

Greenwich . . 

• 

• 

NiL 

• 

tf 

R. 

R. 

See Woolwich. 

(irimsby . 

■ ... 

• 

I*T. 

Formed in 1890, Formerly 

Guildford . 

P.1; 

P.T. 

P.T. 

part qI C^tor Union. 
f^ee Ash. * ^ 

Guiltcross . * . « 

p. 

P.T. 

... 

Dissolved in 1^02. •PaHsbei^ 
added to iMpwaile, T1^K• 

, ford, and Wayland Unions, t 
See Middlesbrough. 

Guis|)orouglt * . 

p. 

P. 

P.T. 

• 

Hackney . , , 

yu. 

H. 

U. 


Hallsham . . « 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

See West Firle, 

Hali«x . 

T. 

H. 

a 


Halstead . 

p. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


HaltwhiHtle 

p. 

P. 

p. 


Hambledon 

P.T 

P.T. 

P.T. 


Hammersmith . , • 

... 


R. (B.P.) 

Declared a separate parish in 

Hamf)stead . « . 


R. (8.P.) 

a (8.P.) 

1899. Formerly part of 
Fulha’hi Union. 

Declared a separate parish in 

• 

Hardingstono , 

p. 

P. 

p. 

18-18. Formerly part df 
aiinonton Union, 

Hartumere 

Hartftpool 

p. 

P.T. 

P.T. 



P. 

P.T. 

Formed in 1869. Formerly 

Hartley Wlntney 

p. 

P. 

P. 

*part of Stockton Union. 

See Ash and Fambnruugh. 

HasUngden . 

NU. 

. H. 

a 

Hasting . , 

p. 

P.T. 

P.T, 


Hatfield . 

p. 

P. 

P. 


Havant 

P. 

P. 

p. 


Haverfordwest . 

p. 

. P- 

p. * 


Hawarden. , • , 

... 


p. 

Formed *i a 1868 of parishes, 

Hay. 

• • 

P. 

• 

• 

1 

• 

P. 

e 

• 

• 

• • 

e 

P. 

formerly part of flireat 
Boughton (now called 
Tarvin) Union. In 1871 
largely reconstructed, many 
parishes being added to 
• CBester Union, and others 
added from Wruduiipi Union. 
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* c 


f 


rw 

Unloitf, et& 

/ 

End of 184V. 

End of 1871. 

Bod of 1900. 

Notes. 

c c 

hayfleld ^ 

• 

P. 

P.T.f 

^.T. 

• 

Headington . 

Sleadley . . ^ 

. P. 

C. (0.1.) 

P. 

■P. 

Dissolved i!! 1869. Parishes 


r 

J. 

added to Alton and Peters* 
field UnionJ. 


Helmsley . . 

Nil. 

A 

P. 

Naih 1 " Helmsley Blackmoor 




Unloa” till 1887. See 
Kirkby Moot ide. 


Helaton ^ 

T. 

^P.T. 

P.T. 


Heniel Hempstead 

P. 

P. 

P.T. 


Hems worth , • 

• •• 

B. 

R. 

Formed in 1850. In 1847 





nearly all the parishes were 
managed under 43 Eliz. 

Hendon . 

C. 

R. 

R. 

See Willesdea. 

Henley 

P. 

P. 

P. 


Honstoad . 1 

P. 

P. 

P. 


Hereford . 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. . 


Hertford ' . . 

P. 

P. 

P. 


Hexham . 

Hlghworth and Swin 

P. 

- P. 

P.T. 


don. See Swindon 
anaHghworth. 





iSiJnckley . . 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

See Bcdworth. 

■Hitchin . 

P. 

P. 

P.T. 


Ho’beach . 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


Holbecl^ ' . • 

(Townsnip 

R.(U.) 

R. (U.) 

Union formed in 1869. * In 

under 43 

Elis.o. a.) 



1847 the Township of Hoi* 
beck was managed under 





43 Eliz., the other Town* 


1 

j 



ships being included in the 
Carlton Incorporation. 

Holbom . . . 

Nil 

R 

R. 

See James, St, Clerkenwell, 
and .Uike, St., Middlesex, 

Hollingbourne . 

P. 

P. 

P. 

Holsworthy . ! 

C. 

P.T. 

P. 


Holyhead . , 

... 

R. 

P. 

Formed in 1852. For^ierly 

• 




part of Anglesey Union. 

Holywell , 

P. 

P. 

P. 


Honitoij*^ . , 

P. 

P, 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 


Horncastle 

P. 

P. 

P. 


Horsham . 

' 'P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


Houghton-le-Spriug . 

P. 

P. 

P.T. 


Bowden 

P. 

P. 

P. 


Home 

p.r. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


Huddersfield 

Nil. 

R, 

R. 


Hungerford and Rama- 

P. 

P. 

P. 

Named “Hungerford Union’* 

bury 




till 1896. ^ 

Hunslet . . \ 

(Township 

R.(U.) 


In 1847 theKTownship of Huns- 

* 

under 48 
EUs. 0. a.) 


let was managed under 48 
Eliz. Some other parishes in 



* 


the union, which was formed 
in 1869, were formerly in 




1 ^ ' 


Carlton and Great Preston 


e t' 



Incorporations. 

Hnntingdou.. . t 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


Hi&sley . 

P. 

P. 

P. 
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• • 

UoJona, eta 

... .... 

End jf 1847. 

EgdoflSTI. 

SndoftMM. 

• 

.• 

Notes* 

e 

Ipsvich 

• P. 

• P.T.# 

P.T. 

• 

Islington . 

AV. (LP.^ 

it (S.P.) 

a (S.P.) 

Bofrd«of guardians declared 





in 1867. 

I^es, St .• . • . 

P. 

. * P.T. * 

•• • 

P.T. « 

• ’ • 

jAroes, St, Clerkenwell 

\m. (LP.) 

• • 


AddofPt') Holbom Union iu 


• 

• *• 


1869. ' 

J Ames, St, W i^minstfer 

(LP.) 

• ••• 


Included in Westtrinster 





Union in 1868., • 

John, St., UAq^pateA(j[^ 




• 

Sec HAinpsteAcl. 

« 




Keighley . 


R-e 

a 


Kendal . • 

c. 

. a 

a 


Kensington 

Nxl (S.P.) 

It (S.P.) 

a (S.P.) 

• 

Kettering . 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P. T. 


Keynslmm 

P.‘ 

P. 

p. 

See Keynshaiu aiM Warniley 




P.T. 

Out-llelicf Unions. 

Kidderminster . 

P. 

P.T. • 


Kiogsbridgo 

IkT. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


Kmgsclerc . ^ . 

Pa 

P. 

p. 


Kings Lynn 

c. 

R. 

p. 


Kings Norton . 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Incorporation consisted in 1^4? 

Kingston-upgn-Hull . 

m, (LI.) 

a (LI.) 

a (LP.) 




• 

and 1871 of two niuted 

King^n-oir Thames . 




parishes. In IDW there 
wa.s only one parish, but it 
was styled an jucorporation. 

c. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

• 

Kington . 

p. 

P. 

P. 

See Presteigne. 

Kirkby Moorside 


P. 

P. 

Formed in 1848. Formerly 





i ]Mirt of Holnisley Blackmoor 

• 




(Helmsley) Union. 

KnAresborough . 

... 

P. 

P. 

Formed, in 1864. In 1847 





nearly all tlio parishes were 

• • • 




managed under 48 Kliz. • 

Knighton . • • • 

p. 

P. 

P. 

See I*rosteigoe. 

Lambeth . 

m, (8.P.) 

a (S.P). 

a(8.p.) 

Named ” St Mary, l/m1)eth 

• 




till 1901. 

Lampeter . 

T. 

R. 

a 

• • 

Lancaster . 

Nil. 

a 

B. 

See (’atoD. 

Lanchester 

P. 

p. 

P.T. 


Langport . 

P. 

’ p. 

a. 

e 

Lannceeton 

P. 

! P. 

p. 

• 

Ledbnry . 

P. 

p. 

p. 


Leeda 

Nil. (8.P.) 

;.a(i 7 .) 

a (U.) • 

The Leeds Union was formed 

• 



in 1869 and included the 




i 

• 

Township of Leerls, aiuf also 
parisltes from Berwick iu 



• 

• 

• • 

Ehnet, Carlton, and Great 

Leek , . . 

• _ 



Preston Incorporations, 

P. 

P.T. • , 

P.T. 

See Alstonfleld. 

Leloesier . 

T. (U.) 

a(u.).' 

a (8.p.)^ 

K^arifbes in union united to 

• • 


e 

form one pari/}^siii^696. 

Leif^ 

m. 

a 

a 

• 



e 


.A-a 
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UDlon% eto. 

» 

Bndofl847.* 

( 

Bnd/>fl8n. 

I 

Bndiofl906. 

— 

Notes. 

r~* 

eighton Bvzzard 

• 

P. 

P.T. ' 


«8Se^ Wobnm. 

eominRter 

. P. 

P. 

P. 


eonard, St., Shoreditch^ 

m. (L.P.) 

R. (8.P.) 

R..(8.P.) 

Board of gif^ians constituted 

* f 

/ 

1'*' 

in [1868 and] 1^68. 

See Chailey and West Firle. 

lewee . . ^ 

lewlsham . . . 

p. ' 

P-' . 

P. 

c. 

R» , 

R. 

See WPolwich. 

jexdon and Winstree . 

p. 

P. ' 

P. 

<See«-Witham. 

leybum t . 

p. 

P. » 

, P. 

• 

dchh^ld .( 

p. 

P. 

P. 


ihicoln 

p. 

P. 

P.T. 


dnton . r* . 

p. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


jiskeard . 

' p. 

P. 

P. 


iverpool . 

m. (LP.) 

R. (L.P.) 

R. (L.P.) 

' 

jlandilo Fawr . 

p. 

P. ' 

P. 


jlandovery , , 

p. 

P: 

^P. 


jlanelly . . . , 

p. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


lilanfyllin 

p. 

P. 

P. 


[jianrwst . 

T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


Lioddon and Claveriug 

P. 

' P. 

P. 


Liondon, City of . ^ .< 

Nil. 

R. 

R. 

London, East, and Tjondon, 
West. 

^don, Bast ^ , 

t> 

Nil. 

... 

... 

Dissolved in 18u9— parishes 
added to City of Lofidon 
Union. 

LoAlon, West . 

< 

Nil. ^ 

... 


Dissolved in 18b9 — pai^hes 
added to City of London 
Union. 

Long Ashton 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Named “Bedminster Union” 
tiU 1899. 

Longtown . 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


Loughborough . 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


Louth 

P. 

P. 

P. 


Ludlow 

Luke, St., Chelsea. Sc^ 
Chelsea. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

Added to Solbom Union in ' 
1869. 

Luke, St., Middlesex . 

NU. (L.P.) 

... 

... 

Lnnesdale . 

. > 


R. 

R. 

Formed in 1869. In 1847 
about half of the parishes 
were managed under 43 
Eliz.; most of the reminder 
were in Caton Incorporation. 

Luton . . 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


Lutterworth 

P. 

P. 

P. 

See Bedworth. 

Lyxnington 

f: . 

V 

P.T. 

P.T. 


Macclesfield 

c. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


Machynlleth 

T.' 

P. 



Madeley . 

Maidenhead 

P. 

P. ' 

%P.T. 


P. 

P. 

P.T. 

Named “Gookham Union” 
till 1896. 

Maidstone . 

P. " 

P.T. ^ 

P.T. 


Maldon , 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

i^Witham. 

Mailing . 

P. 

P., 

P. 


Malmesbury . . 

F. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


Malton : 

• 

P. 

P. 

P. 

Su Malton and Norton Out* 
Relief Unions. 
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r: 

Unions, sto. 

End ef 1847. 

B|dofl871. 

of looe. 

a 

■ 

— I = — • » 

Notes. 

4 

• 

• 

Maflchester 

mi (D.) 

i. (8.A) 

R. {B.P.) 

• • • 

The Manchester Union wa» 

Mansfield . • . •. 

*P.T. 

a V 

\\\ 

( 

P.T. 

dUselved in fShO ; the 
Township of Manchester was 
declared a separate town- 
ship ; the other parishes in 
the#jnioii wore included in 
the Pnistwicb Union. 

Marigaret, St., and St. 

.Vi/. {L.P.) 

• • 

• ••• 

Included in Bt. Ueor^’s Union 

John,* We'>tmiiyjter^ 
Market Bosworth 

P.. 

P. 

P, 

in 1870. • • , 

Sec Bed worth. . 

Market Drayton. 
Drayton. 

Market HarJionjiigb . 

• # 

P. 

P.e 

P. 

• 

• 

Marlborough 

P. • 

• P. 

P. 


Martin, Bt., in tlfe 

iVt/. (S.P.) 


... 

Added to Strand Union in 

Fielda. 

.Martley . 

• 

p. 

P. 

P. 

186S. 

^ary, St, and St. 





Andrew, Whittlesey, 
Su Whittlevy. 

Mary, St, slslingtou. 

Nie Islington. 

Mary, St., Lambeth. 




1 

Lambith. 

M.iry, St,, Newington 

m. (L.P.) 


« 

• 

A<ldoil to 8t. Savloiir's Union 

Maiy^ Stf^thcrhithe 

AU (S.P.) 



(now Southwark Snion) in 
1869. 

Added to St. Olave’s Union 

Marylebone, St 

Nil (L.P.) 

R. (B.P.) 

R. (B.P.) 

(now* Bermondsey Parish) 
in 1869. 

Board of guai'diart.4 declared in 





1867. 

Mary Magdalen, St, 
Bermondsey. .Sre 

. IJjpniJondsey.StMary 
Magdalen. 


I 



Medway . . • . 

P. 

P, 

P. 


Melkshain. Sw Trow- 
bridge and Melksham. 





Melibn Mowbray 

P. 

P. 

P. 


Mere 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


Meriden . 

P. 

P. 

P. 


Merthyr Tydfll . 

T. 

, P.T. 

KT. 

See Pontypridd. 

Middlesbrough . 

... 

... 

R, < 

Formetl in 1876. Formerly 

i 

Midhurst . .• 

P. 

* P. . 

• 

P. 

• parts of Gui8lx)rough, 
Stockton, and Btokesley 
Unions. 

See BuMou. • 

Mildenhall 

P. 

• P.T. 

P.T. 

• 

Mile End Old Town . 


R. (B.P.) 

R. (B.^ 

Declared separate in 1857. 



• 

• • 

Formerly part of Stepney 
Union. 

MUton . ’ . 

* ‘P. 

P.T.* 

P.T. 


Mitford and Launditch 

P. 

P. • 

P. 1 

a 

Monmonth *. * . 

P. 

P. • 

P.T. • 

Dissolved in fsfo}* Paaishes 

Montgomery and' Pool 

m, (L.L) 

e 

t 


Included in Fonlen Union. 
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• 

« 

r 



Uolon^ etc. 

End of 1841* 

End^oflSTl. 

End of 1906. 

Notes. 

• • 

t 




Morpeth ^ 

P. 

P. 1 

•tip. 

• 

Mutford and Lothing-* 

A^t/.(L.I.) 

R. (L.I.) 

a (u.) 

Incorporation dissolved and 

land . . 




union foippaed in 1893. See 

t 

«■ f 

i 

f* 

Yarmouth, Gre3t. 

Nuntwich , . ^ 

P.T. 

P.?*. * 

P.T. 

See'^aho Whitchurch (Salop), 

Narberth . . f . 

P. 

P. V 

P. 

• 

Neath . 

P. 

P. 

*P.T. 

See Ponturdawe. 

Neot’s. Bt 

P. 

tP. 

P. 


Newark . 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


Newbury . • 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


Nowcastle-in-Enilyn . 

. P. 

P. 

P. 


Newcaatle-undcr-Lyme 

P. 

P. 

P. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne . 

T. 

a 

R. 


Newent 

P. 

R 

^P. 


New Forest .* 

Newington, St. Mary.* 

P. 

P.T. 

l‘.T. 


SeA St. linry, New- 
ington. 





New Winchester. Se^ 





Winchester, 
^wllavet. . 

P. 

P. 

P. 


Rc.’ymarket ^ . 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


CTewport (Monmouth). 

P, 

P.T. 

P.T. 


Nevrport (Salop) 

P.T. 

P.'l’. 

P.T. 


Newport Pagnell 
Newton Abbot . 

P.T. 

P. 

P.T. 

P. 

P.T. 

P. 


Newtown and Llanidloes 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


Northallerton . 

T. 

P. 

P. 


Northampton . 

North Aylesford. Su 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


Strood. 





North Bierley . 


a 

a 

Formed in 1848. In 1847 
formed part of Bradford 
(Yorks) Union. See Brad- 
ford for ehanges in 189^^. . 



Nbrthleach 

P. 

P. 

P. 

Northwich 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


North Witchford 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


Norwicli . 

NU. (L.I.) 

a (L.I.) 

a (UP.) 

In 1890 the parishes in the 





incorporation were ifhited 
to form one parish. 

Nottingham 

Special (U.) 

a{u.) 

a (B.P.) 

The parishes in the imion were 





united to form* one parish 
in 1899. See aleo Radford. 

Nuneaton . 

I.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


Oakham . , 

P. 

P. 

a 


Okehampton 

OlavG, St. See ^r- 
mondsey. 

P. 

p. 

.p. 


Oldham 

Nil. 

. a 

a 


Ongar 

P.T, 

P.T. 

P.T. 


Onnskirk . 

P. 

P.T 

P.T. 


Oraett 

R 

p. 

P.T. 


Oswestry i 

Nil. (L.I.) 

P. (LI.) 

P.T. (UL) 


Onndle 

P. 

p. 

P. 


, 
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• • 

Uuiou, etc. 

Bud o»1847. 

Bn^ Of 1871. 

En/of 1»6. 

S r--* 

Notes. ^ 




• 


• 


* 


■ • • 

OtueVurn, Great 

.Vi* (O.I.) 


P. (U.) 

Union formed in 18^4. Some 


» • 

of^tha parishus included in 
tho union were in 1847 





.a • " 


g maaa^ed under 48 Sliz. ; and 




It. (IhI.) 

see Buwiok in El met. 

Oxford , 

(LI.) 

P.T. (LP) 


Paddington 

iYi* (S.P.) 

R.(s.^* 
R. tS-P) 

K. ;S.P.) 

Board of guardians de^ured in 

Pancras, St. 

Sjh't ird 

R.i(S.P.) 

• 

(LP.) 

1867. 

Pateley Bridge 

Atf.. 

It 

R. 


Patriiigton 

P. 

P. 

P. 


Pembroke . 

A 

P. 

P. 


Pcnistone . 


R. • 

R. 

Formed in 1849. In 1847 



• 

• 

certain of the parishes were 
mamigod t/hder 48 Kliz., 


• 



other •parishcfi formed part 
of Wortley Uuiofi. 

^bridge. iSreCannot'k. 
Paurith 

• 

P. 

• 

P. 

• 

P. 

Penzance* . 

vf 

P. 

P. 

1 

Perahore . « . 

P. • 

P. 

P. 


Peterborough 

V, 

P.T. 

P.T. 


Pcter^field 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

See Headley, 

^fee Sutton, 

Petworth , • . 

P. 

P. 

P. 

Pcw|dy 

P. 

P. 

P. • 


Pickering . 

P. 

P. 

P.T. 


Ploraengate 

P. 

P. 

}*. 


Plyraogth , 

Nil. (LI.) 

H. (LI.) 

R. (LP.) 

Tho pnrishes in the Inoor* 

f 




IKiratioTi were united In 1898 
to form one parhh. 

Plympton, St Mary . 

P. 

P. 

P. 

Pocklington 

T. 

P. 

P. 


Pontardawe . . ^ 



It 

Formed in 1870. Formerly 





part of Neath and Swansea 

• . . 




Unions. 

Pdbtenract 

Pontypool, , , 


yti. 

P.T. 

i 

Formed in 1862. In 184P 
about four- fifths of the 
parishes were managed 
under 48 Eliz., * others 
formed part of Barwick in 
Eftnet and Great Preston 
Incorporations. 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Pontypridd , 

... 

I*.T. 

P.T. . 

Wormed in 1862. Konnerly 

Poole f 




fiurt of Cardiff and Merthyr 
Tydlil Unions. 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

» 

Poplar • • • 

yu. 

• K. , 

R. 

[Tlio nan* of this Poor Law 





Union is now (1907) “Pirilsh 
of Poplar Borough."] 

Portsea Island. Su 


I 

t 

PorUmonth. 

1 


• 


Portamonth 

P*(tr.) 

P.T.(U.)* 

»p. rr.{s.p.) 

Named “Portsea Island 


• 

• Unfbn" till 1900, when the 
* parishos in th^i.i4|||l 
united to form^e parish^ 





• r- 


t 


- - 
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Pottewpury 
Prescot * . 
Presteigne . 


Preston 

Preston, East. 

ISutit Preston. 
Prestoif, Great . 


Prestwich . 

Pwllheli . 

Radford . 'i, 

(. 

< < 
Shading . 

l^druth* . . 

Beeth (■ . 

Reigate . 
Rhaya<lcr . 
Richmond (Surrey) ' 
Richmond (Yorks) 
Riugwood . 

Ripon 


Rlshridge . 

Jloohdale . « 

Roohfoi'd . 

Romford . 

Romney Marsh , 
Romsey . 

Ross . 

Rothbury . 
Rotherham 
Rotherhilhe. ^SfeeMai 
St., Rotherhithe. 
Royston . 

Rugby 

Runcorn . . . > 

Riithin • • 

Rye . 

Saddleworth 


BndhflSfT. I 

£nd of 1871. 

f 

P. 

P-r. 

NU. 

R. 

• T. 

R. 

NU.' 


Nil. (O.I.) 

»1 

• •• 

f 

R. 

P. 

P. 

NU. 

R. 

P.(U.) 

P. (U.) 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

T. 

R. 

C. 

R. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

. P. 

P. 

. 

P. 

. P. 

P.T. 

. Ml 

R. 

. P. 

P. 

P. 

P.T. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P.T. 

. , , P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

c. 

h 

R. 

. ' P. 

P.T. 

P 

P. 

T. 

P. 

. P. 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

. NU. (G.I. 

) R. (S.4> 


R. 

P. 

|?P. ?T.(8.P.)1 

P.T. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

R. 

P.T. 

P. 

P. 


P.T. 

R. 

P. 

P.T. 

P. 

P.T. 

P. 

P. 

R. 


P.T. 

P.T. 

P. 

. P. 
P.T. 


Dissolved, in 1877. Parishes 
added T^ington ind 
Knighton U'*'‘'hna. 


Dissolv^ in i869. All but 
four of the parishes were 
added to Pontefract and 
Tadcaster Unions, one each 
of the remainder were added 
to Hunslet, Leeds, Selby, 
and Wakodeld Unions. 

Formed in 1860. Nearly all 
the parishes were formerly 
part of Manchester Union. 

Dissolved in 1880. Parishes 
added to Nottingham Union 
(now Parish). 

Parishes united to form one 
parish in 1906. 


R.(U.) 


Formed in 1852. In 1847 
netfi-ly all the parishes were 
managed under 43 Eliz. 


Su Bedworth. 


Named Saddleworth with 
Quick Incorporation” till 
1863. In 1868 board of 
guardians detdared. In 
1894 a union was formed. 
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End of lt»t 7 . 

• 

Eml^flf 71 .;Er.hofl 9 ( 

SaddltfW'orth with Quick. 

• 

• • 
^ • 

j 

iS« Saildie worth. 




Salfron Walden . •/. 

P. 

• P»T. 

. J‘.T. 

Salford . J. 

.Vj/. 

•#alv. 


Salisbury (lui^fora- 

-ViV (L.I.) 



tiou). » 


• 

' 


• 

• 


Salisbury (Unioil 

P. 

Pil\ 

1 \T. 

e 

* • * 

Sanifonl . 

' P. (LI.)* 

P. (U.) 

P. (U.) 

Saviour’.s, St. See 

• 

• 


South war Iv. • 




Scarlwrongh 



' p. 

Sculcoati'fi . 

1 *. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Seilbcr^'h . 

.V;/. • 

P. 

P. 

Scdgf'ticld , 

P. 

P. 


Seifslun 

-P. 

P. 

• P. 

Selby ^ 

1 ’. • 

P. 

J‘ 

Settle . ... 

T. . 

it. 

. It. 

Sevenoakn . •. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

Shaftesbury 

P. 

1 ‘. 

P. 

Shnrdlow . 

P. 

P. 

P. 

ShetlieK^ . f 

(’, 

K. 

It. 

Slu'iipt^' . 

P. 

P. 

1 ‘. 

Sheptou Mallet 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Sherborne . 

P. 

P. 

P, 

Shiffnal •. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

Sliipston-on-Stour 

P. 

P. 

l\ 

Shoreditch. See l^enu- 




ard, St,. Shoreditch, 




Shrewsbury 

^kl. (L.I.) 



Skipton . 

T. 

U. 

R. 

SkTiliugli . * 

P. 

I‘. 

P. 

Sleaford . 

P. 

P. 

P. 

Smallburgh 


•' 

P. 

• 




SolihuU . 

I 

P. 

V. 

P. 

Southam . 

P. 

P^ • 

P.T. 

Southampton . 

Ml. fL.I.) 

R. (L.I.) 

K. (L.I.) 

South Mol ton . 

P.T. 

P.T. 

p.'r. 

South Shieldi^ . 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

South Stoneham 

P. 

1 ^- 

P. 

Southwark . .* 

MU. 

R.^ j 

* R. 

Southwell . 

P. 

P. 

• 

• P. • 

Spalding . , • . 

P.» • 

P.T. 

• P.T. 

Spilaby . 

P. 

P. 

•P. 

Stafford . , 

. P. 

i l\ i 

• P.T. 

Stainea . . 

• P. 

i 'P.T. 1 

P.T. 

Stamford . 

P* 


P. 

— 1 


1 





NtiteM. 


Till- inco^> 0 !v«tio» hjh iu 1869 
ndiifil t*« Alili-i liiiry (now 
nauiwl Salishnry) I'iwoti, 
Nanif-d “ Al(l<‘rl»iiry Union ’* 
fill ISSf). See i^ali.sliury • 
Inooriiuration. 

' lncii*-j*(inifi«)ii ilihsolvod and 
I uiu.iji loriiiL-d iu 1819. 


iS’i^ lVo-«lon, 


Diswlved in 1871, PaiKduiu 
addud to%\tdiain Unii-n. 


Fonui'd in 1809, Ono pnrioh 
was foniii-rly in Krjnnjijliam 
Union, tli(3 ntln-r jiarialiaa 
fomifd tins TmiHltud and 
Uapjiing Irn-orp'iration. 


• • 

Named St. Saviour's UuiotA 
till 1901 . See St, Mary, 
^ewington. 
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r UnloBS, etc. 

^ ft 1 * 


,.1 

• 

Endofiafr. 

6 

Stviofmi. 

Brdofim 

• 

Notes. 

Stepney • . 


NU. 

R. - 

: R. 

Ue Mile End Old Town« 

Steyning . 


» P. 

p. 

P. 


Stookbridge 


P. 

p. 

P, 

9 

Stoekpoi^ . 

, 

i:a. 

K 


® II * 

Stockton . 

‘5ce 

T. 

5 -A 

'^P.T. 

jSbs Hartlepocfl^and Middles- 

Stoke Damerel. ^ 
Devooport. 
Stokesleyc . 

. C. 

c 

p. 

‘ P. 

brough. 

See Middlesbrough. 

*8toke-upon-Trent 


P.T. (S.P.) 

P.T. {S.P.) 

P. ? T. (U.) 

Union formed in 

Stone . < 


P. 

P. 

P. 

* 

Stourbridge 


P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


Stow 


P. 

P. 

P. 


Stow-on-the*Wold 


r. 

P. 

P. 


Strand . « . 


NU. 

•R. 

R. 

See Martin^TSt., in the Fields 

Stratford lOn-Avou 


p. 

P. 

P. , 

and Westminster. 

Stratton . . 


c. 

P.T. 

P. 


Strood 


p. 

P."’. 

P.T. 

Nsmed “ North Aylesford 

Stnud 

( 

•p. 

P. 

P. ^ 

Union " till 1884. ’ 

Sturmloeter, 


p 

P. 

P. ‘ 


iwudlmry . 


p. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


Sunderland 


T. 

R. 

R. 


Sutton, , 


C. (O.I.) 

P. 

... 

... 

Dissolved in 1869. Most of 

V 

Swaflfbam . . 


P. 

P. 

the parishes were !idded to 
Petworth Union, the re- 
mainder were added to East 
Preston, Midhnrst , Tbakc- 
ham and Westhampnett 
Unions. 

Swansea . 


P. 

P. 

P.T. 

See Gower and Poutardawe. 

Swindon and Highworth 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Named “Highworth and 

Tadoaster . 



1 

NU. 

P. 

Swindon till 1899. 

• 

Formed in 1862. in 1847 

% 

Tamworth . , 


P. 

P. 

P. 

sever-l of the parishes were 
managed under 48* Eliz. 
Others were in Barwick-iu- 
Elmet and Great Preston 
Incorporations. 

Tanrin 


T. 

P. 

P. 

Named “Great Boughtou 

Taunton . 


P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Union" tUl 1871. See also 
Cliester, Hawarden, and 
Whitchurch (Salop), 

Tatiitock / 


P.T. 

P.T. 

• P.T. 


Teeadale . 


P. 

P.T. ' 

P.T. 


Tenbury . 


P. 

P. 

P. 


Tendring . 


•P. , 

FT. 

P.T. 


Tenterden . 


P.* 

P. 

P- , 


Tetbury . 


P. • 

P. 

P.T. 


Tewkesbury 


< P. 

f.T. 

P.T. 




' P. 

P. 

P. 

See Snttjn. 

' Thame . . 


P.T. 

P.T. 

W 

P.T. 
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Unions, stSl 

Snd of '847 

Sad^rian 

Ead&lMH 

• 

.. . ..m 

Notea 

Tbane^, Isle of . 

If. 

4 

P. 

• 

Thetford . 

P. 

. St. 

P.T. 

QHild'ross. 

Tbingoe . ^ 

P. 

P. 

P. 


Tbihk . , . 

P. 

• f. 

. P. 

• • 

Thomas, St S ^ 

P. 


• P. 


Thorabury 


P.T. 

•!p.t. 

ik. BartA Regis, 

Thorne 


P. • 

p. 

e 

Threpston . ^ 

P. 

•P. 

P.T. 


Ticeharst . ? 

P.T. 

P.T. 

PT. 


Tisbury ^ 

P. 

P. 

P. 


Tiverton . .* *. 

p.'r. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


Totlraorclen 


Jt 

It 


Tonbridge . , 

p.. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


Torrington 

P.T. 

P.T. • 

P.T. 


Totnes . . • . 

P. 

i; 

. P. 


Towcester . 

• P. 

p. 

P. • 


Toxteth Park . 

• 

R. 

R. 

Derlared A separate 'I’ownahip 





in 1 867. Fornu rly |Mirt of 

Trej^on . 

*T. 


• • 

W»*st Derby Union. 

K. 

R. 


Trowbridge iaud Melk- 

P.T. • 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Named Melkslfkm Union tJH 

sham. ^ 

• 



1898. 

Truro .... 

C. 

P. 

P. 


Toustead uud Uapping 

P. (LI.) 

... 

... 

DIsflohed in 1880. PnrlsLv- 

• 




Included iu Smnllburgh* 





• Union. 

Tynemouth 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


Uckfleld^, 

P. 

P. 

P. 


Ulverston . •. 

C. 

R. 

R. 

Sc€ Bnrrow»7n-FiirneM, 

Uppingham 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Uptou-on-Sevem 

P. 

P. 

P. 


Uttoxeter . , 

P. 

P. 

P. 


Uxbridge . . 

• P. 

P.T, 

P.T. 


W|kefleld . , . 

XU. 

i H. 

R. 

See Preston, Great. 

Wall&gftrd , : 

p. 

P. 

P. 

Walsall . . 

P.T. 

P.T. 

i».T. 


Walsinghara 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

See Brinton. 

Wandsworth , 

ya. 

It 

R. 

Named " Wandsworth %nd 

Wangfo^^. 

p. 

P.']\ 

P.T. 

CJapham Union" till 1904. 

Wantage . 

p. 

P. 

P. 


Ware 

p. 

P.T. 

KT. 


Wareham and Purbeck 

p. 

P.l’. 

P.T. 


Warminster 

p. 

1*. 

P. 


Warrington 

T. 

It 

It 


Warwick . • . 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


Watford . 

P. 

P.T. 

, P.T. 


Wayland . 

P. 

P,*' 

P. 

aee utalltcront 

Weardile . 

P. 

P. 

P. 

Wellingborongh . 

P. 

P. 

• ^ . 


Wellin^n (fiWop) . 
Wellington (Som.) * . 

P.T. 

P.T.* • 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. . 

• P.T. , 


Wells 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


Welwyn . ^ 

. P. 

P. 

• P. 


Warn 

P. 

1 

T.T. 

P.T. 

Su alto Whitchurch fSalop). 
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— C.- **” 

^ Unloiw, etc. 

/ • 

t 

dofl8^. 

id of 1871. B 

ni of 1906. 

Notes. 

o-« 

Weobley •. • v. . 

WeHtbourne 

West Bromwich . 

Weatbur^-on-Sevem . 

Westbury and Whor-, 
welladown. 

West Derby ■ • 

West Ftrlo 

• « • 

P. 

P. 

P.T. 

». 

P.T. 

Nil. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P.T. 

P. 

IVX., 

R. 

> P. 

P. 

P.T. 

P 

H. ^ 

P 

■n * 

,>« 1 orteth Pane, 
hssolvcd in 1898. Parishes 
added to Eastbourne, U ail- 
sham, and Lewes Union. 

West 11 am . 

Wcsthampnett , 
Westminster . • 

1 

P. 

P. 

P.T. 

P. 

K. 

P.T. 

P. 

n. 1 

>Vc Svitton. 

Jniou formed in 1868. Part 
wa.s formerly under Local 

Act (Jahies, St., West- 
minster), remainder was 
formerly in Strand Union. 

• 

West Ward 

Wetherby . . • 

f 

P. 

♦ 

P. 

U. 

p. 

R. 

Fonued in 1801. In 1817 
,0.ont half the Parishes were 
managed under ‘i3 
,SVe also Ba^wick-in-Llrnet 
and Carlton. 

Wey month 


P.T. 

H. 

P.T. 

R. 

Formed in 18S1. li\ 1817 
about half the Parislt^a wore 
managed under 43 Eliz. - 
See also Carlton. 

Wlioatenhurst . 

Wliitby . . • 

Whitchurcli (Hante) . 
Whitchurch (yalop) . | 

P. 

P. 

P. 

Nil. (L.P.) 

P. 

P.T. 

P. 

Nil. (U.) 

P. 

P.T. 

P. 

P. (U.) 

1 Union formed in 1853 Com- 
prising the Whitchurcli In- 
corporation and Parishes 
formerly in Ellesmere, Ureat 
Boughton (Tarvin), Naiit- 
wich, Wem and Wrexham 
Uiiiom , 

Whitechapel 

Whitehaven 

Whittlesey 

Nil. 

P.T. 

P. (S.P.) 

1 

R. 

P.T. 

P. (S.P.) 

R. 

P.T. 

P. (U.) 

Named “Whittlesey Parish” 
or “ United Parishes of St. 
Marv and St. Andrew, 
Whittlesey,” till 1894. 
Union formed In 1894. 

Wigan 

Wight, Isle of . 

Nil. 

Nil. (L.I. 

R. 

) 1 R. (U. 

R. 

) P. (XJ.) 

Incoriioration dissolved and 
Union formed fa 1866. 

Wigton . . 

Willesdeu . 

Williton . 

Wilton . • 

Wimborne and Crar 

Wincanton 

P.T. 

t 

P. ‘ 

, P. ■ 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

>1 *■ 

P. 

P.^T. 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

R. (S.P.] 

P. 

P.T. 

P. 

P.T. 

1 Separate Parish declared in 
1896. Formerly part of 
Hendon Union. 
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Unions, etc. 


• 

End of 1817. 

En<fof ISTl. 

a * 

r— 

EnS oyi>00. 

Notes. 

• 

Wincftcomb 


• 

i\ 

. •P- * 

• 

P. 

f • 

Winchester 


v. 

P. 

P. 

Named Now Winchester Union 

• 



► • 


^ tillJWl. 

Windsor . 

. 

l\ 

•$d\r. 

t. t 


Winslow . T 

Wirrall . • 



I\ • 

•t P. 

t 


- V. 



iSt>t Birken)|(?a<l. 

Wisheach , , 


•l*. 

•p.T. • 

P.'J\ 

hissolve<i in 1.S80. fausln's 

Witliani . •. 

* 

p. 

P. • 







lulded by Briiintn^, lA<leiw 

• 

• • 

• 



.ami Winslna* jiiid Mabion 
Uij^ons. * 

Witney 

. ' 

p. 

P.'J’. 

P.T. 

Woburn . 


p. 

P.T. • 


Dit..solved in ISbP. I’arisljcs 

• 





.added to Aiupthill .and 


1 




fjcighton Biftzarti Unions. 

Wokingham 


P.T. 

P.T. 

J‘.T. 

• 

Wolstaiiton and Bur- 

P. • 

1*.T. 

P.T. 


stem 




• 


WJlverliftnipton . 


• P. 

P.T. ' 

P.T. 


WoodbiiU|o 


V.'lk 

P.T. 

I'.T. 


Wooil^tock / 


I‘. • 

P.T. 

e P.T. 

• 

Woolwich . , 



K. 

Ji. 

Formed in 186.11 FonuerU 





))iuL of (treenwith aim 






• J.ew).slmin Unions. « 

Worcester . 
WorlAop . , 


I‘. 

J*. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P. 


Wortlt'y . , 


('. 

U. 

}{. 

.''Vv; iVuisloiH*. 

W’re.xlmni . , 


P. 

i’. 

P. 

.‘'<r lliiwanlen nnd Whltchuicli 

• 

• 





(Baloj))^ 

Wycombe . 


P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


Yarmouth, Great 


P.T. (B.P.) 

P.T. (S.P.) 

P. ?T. (U.) 

“Parisli" till 18P1, Union 



• 


formed in 18iU , nl thr* jirin^h 
and of •a parish wliieli wais 


• 





lormerly part of the Mutl'nrd 

• • 

• 




and Jjotliingland Jneorpura^ 






tion. 

Yeovil , , 

, 

P. 

P. 

P. 


York 


C. 

P. 

P. 

.Srr Pidioplhorpe, I^ciiek, 
Flaxton and V'ork Out-Belief 






Uj/loiiH. 

OuT-RBiiEK Unions 



t • 

• 

Belvoir 




P. • 

• 

Formed in 1894 [Part of 

• 





• UranUiarri Union]. 

Blshopthor^ . 



• ... 

1 P.T. 

Formed in •18944 '4 York 

* 


w 


Union]. a 

Escrick . . 

, 



P.T. 

Foruie'l in 1894 [Part of York 





• 

1 * Union]. 

Flaxton . 

, 


« 

P.T. . 

Vormed in 1894 [Part of York 






' Union], 

Grantham . 

' 



• P. 

F^miil in 1894 [Part of 
• fir.antlif.#n Union 1, » 

Formed in [Fan af 

Keynsham 

* ^ 


• 

P. • 

f/ 

— r- 


• 

■ 

i 

Kevnsham Union]. 

• • 



ENGLISH POOR LA vf" POLIQY 


3f2^. 


•• • ^ 

1 11 

• 

tToioot, etc. 

#• » • 

r — 

End of 1847. 

knd 0(1871. 

• 

^nd of 1906. 

1 

Notes. 

f 

1 

OuT-B«L»p Umora— 

« Conld. 

Malton . . * . 

Nortoa 

Warnifey . 

York 

• 

« 

• 

• 

••y 

1 

4 

P. 

t- 

P. 

P. 

P.T. 

f ' 

formed in 1894 [Part of 
Ik Msltoo Unlbix]* 

Formed in ^1894 [Part of 
Malton Union]. 

Formed ^in 1895* [Part of 
Keynsham Union]. 

Fornii^ in 1894 [Part of York 
Union]. 


rin the Unions and Incorporations marked “C” in the table, a 
regulation to the following leffect was in force at the end of 1847 ; — 

“ If anjt able-bodied male pauper shall apply lo be set to work hf 
'the parish, one-half at least of the relief which m\y be a7Forded 
to him or to his famify shall be in kind.’* 


The following special regulations were in force at the end of 184>:7— 
NottwgJunn , — The Out-relief Rules contained in the early Regulations 
Order were in special terms. A subsequent Order suspended 
ceftain of those rules, and permitted outdoor relief toSble- 
bodied paupers, to be given, as far as possible, in return for 
piecework.” 

8t, Pancras . — ^Tho rules directed that “in the case of any able-bodied 
pet-sons the guardians may, until accommo<lation can be obtained 
fur the reception of such persons in the workhouse, give out^loqr 
relief, one-half of which, at least, shall be in kind ; but such 
relief shall only be given in return for labour at task work.” 




APPE^DIJC B' 

RXTRACT F»3>: THk'mINOIUTY KKI'OBT FOR fiCOTIANDt OlVINO 
THE REASONS IN FAVOUR OF THE COMPLETE SUPER- 
SESSION. OF THE POdli LAW* 

We realise that the foregoing recommendations amount to tne coinpieie 
mpcrsession of thfi Poor Law, and, Adeed, to its abolition. In its stead, 
we^ropope merely an%deqiiato enlargement of tlie worTc tiiready under- 
taken by the various existing public authorities for the pre^^entitn t)f 
destitution — for the prevention of the destitution due to neglected chihhi 
hood by the Local Education Authority ; for* the prevention of the 
Bestitution due to preventable sickness, neglected infancy, or uncased-for 
infirmity by tho Local Health Authority ; for the prevt'ntion of the 
destitution due to mental defectiveness by the Local Lunacy Authority ; 
for tl» prevention of the destitution of Old Age by tlio Lowd Pension 
Authority ; and for the prevention of the destitution duo to unemploy- 
ment by the new National Authority of which the beginning is seen in 
the Labour Exshangea Act of 1909. We recommend, in fact, that tho 
community should cease to maintain a B])ecial organ for niere relief of 
destitution, ^however caused ; and should make such relief os must be 
given merely incidental to the deliberate prevention of destitution, to 
which it hits, by the creation of public authorities dealing with tlie 
several causes of destitution, already set its hand. Wo now proce^ to 
•ummarisc the main reasons for so radical a change of attitude towards 
the problem of poverty, and incidentally to anBW(n*the more important 
objections that have been made to it. 

I7i« Present Overlap and Vuplication of Servues in9Re9peci of all Sectionn 
of the DeetHute * 

The firsi reason for disf^nsiiig* with any special Authority for tho^ 
relief of destitution as such is a practical one. The work of the Poor 
Law Authority has to-day been largely super^bded, in every branch of 
its dutiefi, by the aq^i^ties of the newer forms of Local Government. We 

^ The Report of the Royal Cominissten on the Poor *Law, etc., relating to 
Scotland is gssued as Cd. 4922, price 2f8. The Miwonty for is 

published separately by the l!cottish National Cdlainittee to Promote tM Breat<up 
of the Poor Law (180 Hope Street, Glasgow), price 6d. net. 
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have already described,, in oiir proposal for the institution of a«Oommou 
Registej- of Public Assistalice, ^nd the appointmdiit of a Registrar, the 
b^irihings in Scotland of ‘the same costly overlap o| services and 
dup^lication of worlc which h^ve, in England, alreadji reached extravagant 
propoftions. TVu% whereas in 1845, and for some years afterwards, all 
the public assistance afforded to the sick poor was included' ^;n the Poor 
Law administration, thtre boa graddally b^(^n built up, out of rates, 
a second rnedicaj service, the Public .Health departm^t of the’Oounty or 
Burgh This, Public Health Depip^Lnient^in the, liighlands,* in the 
Hebrides, and in some of the rural dp^tricts still only rud4ment|ry — has, 
ir^ the^ large towns, already its twn series of hospitals in which the sick 
poor are maintained as well as treated, entirely free • of* charge, *yct 
without ‘\)cing paupers. To the long list of d'lseases al|;eady treated in 
these iminicipal hospitals, there has now been added phthisis, an illness 
which accounts for a large proportion bf the sic^ at present dealt with by 
the Pour Lrw Authorities. With regard lo the children, , we see, more or 
less competing with the Poor Law for their carg, on the one hand the 
Industrial Schools so largely niaintiined out of the rates and taxes, and 
on the otlier the School Boards with the new pow'ers (iouferred on them 
by the Educ^jtioh (Scotland) Act of 1908 in connection with the provwioii 
(L ipeals and medical inspection.* W’^ith regard* to the agedj we have 
^ since 19t8 in every County and Burgh a Local Pension Committee 
awarding domiciliary pensions to no fewer than 70,000 persons over 70, 

‘ or in 9 re than treble the ipunber of aged persons maintained by the Parisi 
Couficils tvs Poor Law Authorities, many, indeed, having been s.ived froir 
the pauper roll The removal of the pauper disqualification for a nationa 
pension, which j^as been definitely announced as a subject for legjslatifli 
in 1910, will make the overlap still more remarkable. lYitb regard ti 
all the persons certifiable os of unsound mind we have tbe District Boardi 
of Lunacy providing asylums for some, whilst the Parish Councils stil 
deal with others in tbe Poorhouses, as they do with the uncertilie( 
imbeciles, epileptics, and feeble-minded. Finally, with regard to th( 
able-bodied men in distress, f(»r whom the Scottish Poor l!aw professe! 
not to provide (but nevertheless, as we see, in practice does so as mud 
as the English Poor Law), we find growing up in a score of towns 
confprising half tbe population of Scotland, an organised system 9 
public assistance of lOne kind or another, under the Distress Committee 
established by the Unemployed Workmen Act of 1905. We see, i: 
town after town, the vagrants, for whom the Parish Council does nc 
provide, relieved in one way or another by the Police. Thus, there i 
not one section of fhe host of persons in Scotland who are withon 
the necessaries of life, of whom the Parish Council, as the Poor Lai 
Authority^ is t 6 -day left in undisturbed posfeesaion. For thi ciire of th 
Children, the sick, the mentally defective, 'the aged, and the able-bodie 
unemployed, Parliament has set i\p, in Scotland as in England, specialise 
public authorities whicH deal* with 'the poor, not on account of thei 
destitution, but in respect of* the caule or character*of their need 

Fortunately, the o\Arlap and copfusion caused by these rival service 
^an#<SlD|^'iting Local Authorities have in Scotland not yet gone far. I 
is still possible to prevent a waste of expenditure and a confusion c 
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functionB Hmt will certainly increase if the growing,oveYlap is not stofjilid. 
To U8 there seems to be but t\f o lines o^ refofin. We nia)-, on the one , 
hand, ask Parlitgiien^ to arrest Ihe ever-incre!Uing nctivjtics ilie 
IV'ftlth Authoiities, sfcjp the p^visiqp of inojc isolulioii hospitals, check 
the Health Visitors and the* crflsade against infaulile»nl^rtiility, lok'iud 
•the recent ord^ of the LocaVGoyerninent Board annexing to their sjihere 
the whoI\j^inge of tubcrculofj^^ and rtguit all the ?ick four once inoiPe to 
the Parish Cjundl yid its PoorhouA^f * AVe nW iuojk)!^ to repeal the 
Un(*in})lo'5’ed Workuitfu Ac^ lyid th?,01d Age PtiiMuns AoA, and thrust 
back the tneinployed woiknion iundglhe aged i.ito the Pdov Law. JVe 
may yecoinmend the witlidrawal of the mV power! given t<» the Siiliool 
Boards in*C(?nnPetion whh medical ini'peeli«m and seliool myals for 
hungry children. We. may, in fact, jiropuse to revert.to the itos^ition in 
1845, when there was ‘every where ^ne Local Authority, ami om* Local 
Authority atily, to give public aFsit-tance to the necessiloUH pooi-. We do 
not think such course either debiruhle or politically i)iaeti(nl>le. We 
do not believe that any.Minihler of the Crown will luivd the hardiliood 
to propose it ; we do not believe that Scottish laihlic opinion will 
•tolerate it; we do mot Kdieve that «tny liouse of (‘ommous will agree 
to it> • I * t 

The •other altcruati\h Kcems to us‘lo be, not to reverse butjlo i^n-^ 
ttnue the evolution that has hecn going on in Local (lovernl^ient, in , 
Scotland^ as in England. Im-lead of seeking to furluil llie work with 
i^e^ard to children, the .sick, the imuUlly defetitive, the aged and, the 
able-bodied unemployed, which is now’ being umU i taken by tlie Ldcal 
Education Authoiitich, tlie Local Health Authoiities, the Local Lunacy 
Aiflhor^ies, the Local Pension Authorities, and the Local 4dneiM ploy ment 
Authorities, what we recommend is that the remainder of each of these 
sections of the poor who are still being looked after by the Poor Law 
Authorities shouj^l he transferred to the newer specialised Authorities 
that have been create d, ^ 

Just as is proposed, by the Poiyal Ooniinih.sion on the Care and 
* Control of the Feeble-inimled, with the concurrence of jiractically all 
acquainted wtlh the problem, to take the perhuns of unsoiiml mind, 
including the epilejitic and the h'ehle-ininded, quite *‘out of the Poor 
L|w,” and place them entirely in the hands of llic J^ocfil Lunicy 
Authority, so it is suggi'sted tliat all public care of the childrc'n of school 
age should be “ taken out of the Poor Law " and transfeiivd to the Local 
Education Authority ; that all jmblic care of the sick and intirni 
(including the maternity cases, the infants under sc5<^ol age, and tlie aged 
requiring institutional care) should be “ taken ^ut ot the l^oor Law’,” and 
transfliried to the Local Health Authority ; anft that nil the aged who 
can and will 31 ve decently on tlyeir jiensions should be “taken (Tut of the 
Poor Law,” and dealt with by the Pensidii Committee — the whole under 
the control and direction of the Parish School* Board or the District 
Committee, or the Cyunty or Town Cenmeif aif the case may be. Tliere 
would then remain., out of all the paqper hbst, only J.he vagrants and 
the odds aiyi pnds of genuinely aUe-bod!ed njieh who |ind their way 
to the Poorhouse. For thdbe who need helpVf) find a situationrif tnty 
are merely stranded by temporary unemployment, detention colonies if 
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bey*are idle or vicioiie, apd ]rhy8ical and industijbd training if they have 
3 maintained whilst w^tiiig for a flace, we recommend that there 
bculd be a new authority of national sc^e — the gof emment department 
Ahicji is already being set ap undei the Labour Eltchanges Act of 19M, 
nd which should also take over the worV of the Distress Committees 
indpr the Unenployed Workmen .Act of 1906. We recoAmepd, there-’ 
ore, as the only practicably means tf prevent feg a wasteful and ^uffioralising 
iuplication of fjrvices, the com^e^^ abolition, not #n^ of the l^oorhouse, 
lut also of the Poor Law itself. 

The Expediency of Preventing the Occurrence of BediXvifon, rgfher than 
merely Relieving it after it hae Occurred. 

• • 

What we propose is no mere change of name^or of oflScial machinery. 
P^e think the time has come when the ^ationi should definitaiy adopt the 
principle "of using all its powers to prevent the occurrence of destitution, 
nstead of thrf principle of merely relieving .it after it has occurred. 
Destitution, as we know, is a social disease, as destructive to the health 
jf the community as phthisis is ] quite as dangermis to the individual 
attacked, once* it haa gained a firm hold, but ILrtunately as gradual as 
phfhisis in its attack. The Poor *iuaw Authoritifis of Scotland have failed 
to prevent the occurrence of destitution, or even to prevent pauperisfti, 
and have been unablo to provide what is required for the severi^l sections 
of persons under theift charge, not liecause the Parish Councillors Uye 
infiompetent or dishonest, careless or corrupt, but because they have been 
set, not to this task at all, but merely to that of relieving destitution.” 
They do relieve destitution much more efficiently on the whole t^an tver 
before ; hut w’e are not satisfied, nor do we think that public opinion is 
now satisfied, with the spending in Scotland, year after year, more than 
a million sterling in the relief of a destitution which, never gets either 
prevented or ^ured. IFhat the ncUion now asks is that men^ womens and 
children should, by appropricUe measures, be prevejited from sinking to a con- 
dition of destitution ; and that such as unavoidably fall into that state shoultf 
be taken in hand with a view, not merely to their relief, but to their effectual 
cure. This is work which a Poor Law authority, by the very nature of 
itS being, can never perform effectively. Any Poor Law authority, calj it 
by what name yoif "may, is necessarily confined to dealing with persons 
who are actually “ destitute ” or actually ** in distress ” ; it cannot reach 
out to anticipate, at the incipient stage, what will, if not arrested in its 
growth, eventually ^fiecoiUo destitution or distress. Similarly, a Poor 
Law authority must necessarily find its operations restricted to the 
period during which ^rsons are “ destitute ” or in distress,” though 
^it is precisely some disciplinary “aftqr care” which ifiay be needed 
to prevent a relapse. In short, except for the purpose of aUeviaiing 
momentary suffering (fpr wlycll a]one it was originally intended^ the 
money spent in the relief of the destitute, begyin only when they are 
destitute, and discontinued* as soqn as they cease to be destitute, is simply 
wasted. If a^bospit&Ufor tbe sick could, by the law qf i|8 being, only 
• ISmit ^.868 when “ gangreob ” bad already sbt in, and W to discharge 
them the ^^(7 moment that the ** fever” had been reduced, it yould 
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effect as few cures of the si^ as the Foor^oule does of tbe destitute. 

Yet no*Poor Law authority, Whatever its giame, can, in its treaftmsnt o# 
the disease of^estftution, transcend the corresponding limits. • w 
* If we wish to prevent veFjr occurftnce of destitution, and effec- 
tively cure when it occurs, wc must look to its caii^ea Now, deferring 
for th# mdlhent any question* of hmnan fallihi^ty, y*tho ‘‘double dose 
of ori^hlil sin,” which mollf of u|^ apt^> ascribe to those who suc- 
cumb in the strgg^e, the iuvestigj^tioits of this Royal Commission reveal 
three broad ifads *aldhg* oifc or other of which practiefliy all piuii^ers 
come, namely : («) sickness, hftwsd^ver gnised, (6)^ neglected infant^ and 
neglected ehiljhood, whosoever may be in fault, and (c) uueinjil^ymlnt • 
(including “under-employment”), by w’hatsoever occasioned If we 
could proventT eickngss. however auised, or c*fl'ectdMly treat it when it 
occurs ; if we could enaiure thateno child, whatever its ])arcntage, went 
without what we may' call sthe National Minimum of Nurture and 
Training ; anti if w’c could provide that no able-bodied pci-son w;is left 
to suffer from long-chntinued or chronic unemjdoynient, w'o, should 
prevent at least ^nine-tenths of tln^ destilutioii that now costs the Poor 
Lt^v Authorities of Scotland more than a million per ayiuim. To break 
up the i’oor Law, to transfer^ its severaf services *10 the Local 
. Education, Health, Lunacy, and Pension Aulliorilies, and to^ mFional* 
authority for llie able-bodied, is to hand over the task of treatiilK 
^curatitely the several sections of the destitute to authorities charged wilk 

• the imvention of the several causes of destitutioif from which 11ios«‘ ifl'Ctions 
are suffering. This means a systematic attempt to arrest each 8f the 
jjrincipal causes of event\ial destitution at the very outset, in the most 
incijffent stage of its attack, w'hich is ahvays an attaeff of an individual 
humati being, not of the family as a whole. It is one j^erson, at the 
outset, who has the cough of incipient phthisis, not a whole family; 
though if no^ preventive force is brought to bear, destitution will 
eventually set in and the whole family will be on our hands. There may 

• be in the family neglected infants, neglected children, or feeble-minded 
persons lajking proper care or control, who may not ho technicjilly 
destitute, who may even be depenrlents of able-bodied men in work, but 
who, if left uncarc,(l for, will inevitably become the destitute of subseouent 

•years. Hence it is vital that the Local Health Authority shounl be 
empowered and required to search out and ensur^ proper treatment for 
the incipient stages of all diseases. It is vital that tlie Lunacy Authority 
should be empowered and required to search^ out and ensure proper 
care and fiontrol for all persons certifiable as wientally defective, long 
be^re the family to which they belong is mbiced U) (Icstitution. It is 
vital that^the L>cal Ed»i|iation Authority should be^ empowered and 
required to search out an(> ensure, quite irrespective of the family's 
destitution, whatever Parliament may j)rescribq as the National Minimum 
of nurture and training for all children,«the neglect of which will other- 
wise bHng these children, when (hey grow up, themselves to a state of 
destitution. It is becoming no less tlear that ^me ^A^uthority — we say a 
National •Authority — npist register and deM with 4hc man ^vlm if 
unemployed, long before extended unenl^flloynient has demcffalised nim 
and reduced his family to dAtitntion. We wish to put tthe issue quite 
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clearly before tlie public. The systematic campajgn for the pfevention 
(p( the occurrence of destitution that we propose — that the coaimunity 
' should undertake grappling with ‘its principal caiises at the incipient 
stages , they are just begitminy to t^ed ^ or otkei" members of a family 
onlyy long bcfor6‘ t^ie family as a whole has sunk into the morass of 
destitution — involves treating the individual ‘Tuember who ce alffpted in 
respect of the cause of llis ^oraplain/t, even 4ipforo he is “disabksM ” or in 
pecuniary distresf It means a systematic searching oit pf incipient cases, 
just as the Medical Officer of Health searcliep out infectious disease, or 
the School Attendance Officer searchci out children who are not on the 
school roll, even before application is made. „ 

At present, the Local Education AuthorUies, the Local Health 
Authorities, and the^ Local Lunacy Authorities only feebly u,nd imperfectly 
grapple with their task of arresting thft cituses^of destitution in the child, 
the sick person, or the person of upsound ,mind« partly because'^they have 
only lately begun this part of their work, but principally because they 
have not been legally empowered and legally required to do it. Moreover, 
they do not yet liave forced oij their attention, as they would if they hatl 
to mainUiin those who needed to be cured, the extent to which they fail to 
prevent. If Che Health- Committee knew tliut it Would have iwentuMly 
t6 mcintajn the sick men whom it allowed to sink gradually into jffithisis, 
.''s it has now practically to maintain persons who contract small-pox, it 
, would look with a diKerent eye upon the Me<lical Officer of llealth’s 
desire to “search out” every case of incipient phthisis whilst it is yef ' 
curable, to press upon the ignorant sufferer the best hygienic advice, and 
to do what is necessary in order to enable the insirlious progress of the 
disease to bo arrested. This does not entail that all diseases sliall be 
treated free, any more than tlie Public Health supervision of sanitation 
entails that bad landlords shall have their house drainage provided at the 
public cost. All the increased activity of the Public IHalth authorities 
in searching out- and treating sickness may coincide with a systematic 
enforcement of personal responsibility in respect to personal hygiene and 
' with regard to the maintenauce in health of dependents, which we, in 
fact, recommend. The break-up of the Poor Law implies, in short, not 
only the adoption of a systematic crusade against the several preventable 
causes of destitution, but also a far more effective enforcement of parental 
responsibility than irf ht present practicable. 

It may, however, be objected that there are, at any rate, the families 
to be dealt with which are now in a state of destitution ; and that, 
moreover, it must be aijticipated, even with uniformly good administration 
of the preventive services, there will not be a few families wha as 
“ missed c^ses,” will have slipped into destitution, without having nad 
tj^eir descent arrested by the preventive action above described. We 
think that each member of even such a family requires, for restoration, 
specialised treatment accojxling io nis or her need. The infant, the child 
of school age, the mentally defective, the sick, the inidr Ji or incapacitated, 
the boy or girl above school ' age, and finally the able-bodied and able- 
mind^ adult, ef^f'h requires that soihething different should be done for 
kim or h\.r, if (hat indiinimal is to be properly dealt with. The 
alternative, nw^ly* to the family as '’a whole, means to place it«ifl 
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the Gen^pal Mixed Poorliouse, or nit-rely tcT give ifc a dfclif of dj^iWloor 
Relief. ThiB, indeed, "is to*da^ the domitiauh practice ; atul as bucIi, haa 
l>een condemned bv Majority gnd AUnority»aliki*. It iiiust, we tTjiwk, 
l^draittal thattlio s^^'eral members of the family, witlf their very dilfA-fiit 
needs, cannot be wisely trq^tot without CAlTing in tl^e j,)ublic autlfontics 
8i>ecialising, on those heads, such as the Etlucation, Health, Lunacy, 
Pensioit oiuf Uncmploymm^ Authorities. This*doe%l?bt iiu'an tliAt the 
needs C)t*the other mo mbdfa of th4*hunil)'a will esom^e coiisicleralion. 
Assumifcg that.tlM jaiise of the deslitutlon in vliich theTaniily ia plunged 
IS the B^knosa of the broatfwimiei* and that (he other nu‘m])ers t)f the 
family are all normal, the lleaftli Authority will, i^ie thinks doiuicfliary 
treatment dfesiiable, nut only give the necessary medical attendant*, and < 
look after the uhole faftiily eiivironuient by its Health VisiuJi*, l)ul, if 
there is no income, will grant (subject to the statutory rules an<l the 
Council’s *own Bye-laws') 'the lulliie aliment that is reipusite fur the 
family niaintei^ince. Would ifliy one suggest tliat the Ilcaltl^ Commillee, 
with its Medical Oilicer and its Health Visitor, shouM J;)e excluded fnuii 
this case, or that it blumld be iirecbule<l from treating the case at home 
when the doctor is^ports that it can* ]troii#rly be so treated ? If tliere is 
\ inentdly delect iven peison in such a family, ouKht the Lunacy 
Authosiiy to be kept out ? If there %ie cliil(lr( n*of school age in it isyt 
wise to prevent the inWrvention of the E<lucation Authority ainl its 
School Attendance Otlicer? We suggest that it is the business of tliff 
oUicers^of the (kmnty (U' Town Council — in mrlicidar the Registrar of'' 
Public Assistance whom we have proposed — to see (<f; that*^tlu‘se 
Authorities ilo not overlap, ami (h) that they are all couKulted as n gaids 
fltich ^nembers of the family as come within their resj^ctivc siiheres of 
treatment. We see no need for any general I’tior Law or “Public 
Assistance Committee” at all. 

Thus there are two main reasons for the Scheme of Reform that wi- 
propose. By breaking up the Poor biw' into its component services, ami 
transferring each of tliese to tlie organ of government \vhuk is alrrady 
^perfortning the savie Hervice for the jupuUilion at largey we (a) stop the 
present ovof lapping and confusion, (6) continue the e\olution which haf 
been silently going on in Scotlaiul for a whole generation, and (c) intro- 
gfluce a logical order into botli (’entral and Local G(jvernment. Bu^ the 
scheme has a far lai^'er and deeper siguilicanco.yinii any increase in 
administrative efliciency or any promotion of economy and simplicity in 
Local Government, Tlic reform that we advocate, by ouipli^ising every 
where the Principle rtf Prevention, and esj)eciiillyi)y systematically searcli- 
ing out neglected infancy and childhood, pre\entabTc sickness, uncontrolled 
feeilc-mindcdncss and uncared-for epilepsy, uwvarded vagrancy and that 
hopeless wiirklessness that ts so diynoralising to mind tinl l>ody, bringi 
with it the sure and certain hope that we may, at no distant date, bj 
patient and persistent effort on these^lines, rwnove from our midst the 
intolerable infamy to a Christian fiftid ci VI lisyd •State of the persistency of 
A mass of chronic Seltitution, spreading like a cancerous growth from one 
generation to another of our fellow-cftizens. 
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The “ Moral Factor** in Destitution 

• f 

t. S^ck being the grounds for our propo^s, we have sought to weigh 
'an^ lippreciate the various arguments that" can be u^ged 'against them. 
The m^t radical objection, and we ^nfer -the most ‘'deeply felt, against' 
the Supersession'bf the Poor Law Authority by the various specialised 
and preventive ^^thorities that are already at work, seems* lo ba<a con- 
viction that, in proposing to treat 'the pr<i'^0m of destitution -•ao one of 
Sickness or Menl il Defect,~of Incrlrfity or Old Age^vof Unemployment 
or Neglected Childhood, we are ig loring *th« “ moral factor.” It is 
alleged that, among all paupers, not\ ithstanding the different loads by 
which Ahey may have (iome to destitution, there is a certain moral taint ; 
and that,* in view of the importance of properly treating’ this defect of 
character, all paupen, whatever their age or sex or physical or mental 
condition ought to be dealt with by an authority apecialmnff on this defect ; 
and this, it is assumed, is what the Poor I-aw A'uthority is, or ^lhould be 
made to beceftne. In order that we may be quite sure that we are stating 
this objection faiHy, we quote the exact words of *the most accomplished 
opponent of our proposals, Professor Bernard Bosanquet : — 

“ The^ antagonism cannot be put too strqpgly. The Majority 
proceed upon the principle that where there is a failure of. social 
self-nvaintenance in the sense above defined, there is a defect in the 
citizen character, or at least a grave danger to its integrity ; add 
that tlierefore every case of this kind raises a problem wlfich is 
moral,” in the sense of affecting the whole capacity of self-manage- 
ment, to begin with, in the person who has failed, and secondarily, 
in the who^p community so far as influenced by expectatioij and 
example. This relation to a man’s whole capacity for self-manage- 
ment, his “ moral f is a distinctive feature, I take it, which separates 
the treatment required by the destitute or necessitous from anything 
that can be offered to citizens who are maintaining ihemselves in a 
normal coui^se of life.” ^ 

* In this cogent argument for the retention of the Category of the 
Destitute, and of one Authority, and one Authority only, for all classes 
of destitute persons, we see two distinct and separate assumptions, one as 
to fact, and the other as to social expediency. We have first the suggestion 
that, in all classes of persons who need maintenance at the hands of the 
State, there is, as a matter of fact, a moral defect^ common to the whole 
class, and requiring sp^dfic treatment. Secondly, wo see creeping out 
from behind this suggestion, a further assumption as to the policy which 
ought to be pursued by th,^ I^oor Law Authority. This Authority, which 
is to have in its charge all the heterogeneous population of infap,^ children, 
siek and mentally defective persons, the aged and the infirm, the widows, 
the vagrants, and the unemployed, is to treat them, not with a single 
eye to what is best calculated to tum them, or any of them, into efficient 
citizens, not even with a singfq eye to what will most successfully remedy 

' “ The M«^jority , Report, Professor Bernard Bosanquet, In dociciogioal Aevtdr, 
Adk 01»\)9 ("Ol. il No. 2). 
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the moral defect* which thej are Assumed eik tS possess^ but with the 
quite diffe^nt object of warniim off or dgierriiig^ ^ by expeotatiuif ^d 
example,’i other perBone for applying for like treatment. In utber^i'ords, 
we must^ by kefpin^all the diffewnt varieties of people who lenuire 
aid under one Authority, audeuudw one that assumes the exii>tence of 
this “ moral defect,” retain fbr all alike, not only the ‘•sflgma of pauper- 
ism,” bu4 alif a method ol previsioi^ which will “det^r” others fiom 
coming t!^ he treated. As t^f is thi^only p^ilofophi&il argumenl*that 
we have ^encounhged^ by way of jii^ftacation for the fxistence of one 
Authorit}^ and*oue*Auth#riti^' only# to which the State «»hoiild indis- 
criminate^ commit the care of Ihe iJilants^lhe children of school age,»the 
sick^the iqei4allY defective, the aged and infirm, ifie vagrants and tile 
unemployed workmen iu#distres.«», it requires detailed exaniinatiuij. 

Let us first* examine the initial assumption tha^ the misc^laneous 
multitude who, year by yeay, come^n public funds for maintenance, arc, 
as a matte? of fact, one and an,g:ihar;ictyrised by a particular moral defect 
— a feature so iftiiform, so important, and so specific os to oifl, weigh the 
differences between infaitta ainl udult^ the healthy and tile sick, the sane 
^ un<l the mentally defective, the aged and tlj,e able-bodied ; au<l to require 
the aggregatiou of all of them together under a single Authority in each 
locatity, which should ^)ccialifie ujam this comnmn characiTistic. We 
\jave, in* the first place, to realise that two-fifths of all the ]iatjj>ersiai'l 
infants or children of school age ; that is t-o say, human heings rendered^ 
destitut#, not by any action or inaction of their flwn, but through some- 
tfiiiig wliich has happened to tlieir )>arents or giiaitliaus. An enoivnous 
proportion of these children are destitute merely because they ai'e orplfins. 
Wjiat rational ground have we for assuming, without empiiry, that these 
little dhes are suffering from any “defect in the citizAi character,” or 
from any “ moral ” defect whatsoever ? Their fathers may well have had 
deftets, for they have died ; though even with regard to tliem the more 
obvious inference would seem to be that they liad physiwil defects or 
weaknesses; and this, in view of the fiequcncy of mere iiccident, cannot 
• he deduced with any certainty. We can, at any rate, infer nothing as to 
the character of the mothers from the fact that the fatlieis have died. 
Moreover, even if we could make the assumption tliat the children of 
fathers who liave died prematurely, or who from some otlicr cause have 
Hft their offspring without property, necestArily inherited sonie weakfiess 
of character or specific moral defect, it does not wfetn to follow that the 
best way of counteracting this inheritance would be to herd such children 
together, to segregate them apart from normal chihlren, to brand them ae 
paupers, and to commit them to the care of*an ^thority not sjiecially 
concerned with dealing with children as chilflren, but regarding children 
as only one variety of the pauper class. It seems clear that the real 
justification for keeping togetlair all* the infants and chil(ireD*whom th^ 
State has to maintain, an<l for excluding them from ihe care of the Loca 
£ducation Authority, is not any cgnsiaeiation»of what is likely to lx 
best for ‘such children — not even \|hat is Ibst calculated to countenfc 
any disadvantageous tendencies that 8<ime of them may have inherited— 
but the second assumption to wbidi we drew «ftentio% namely, i 
is expedient so to treat those whom the StiUp must nt*ffe 
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pe^srps wHl fiot, by e3j)ectation and example,” be led to^apply for 
similar treatment. The a^guibent, in sh^rt, is really one for affixing the 
stigilia of pauperism ” to aU tRe cbildreiv that the S tate has to Maintain, 
because this it^ill raake^them grow up into efl^ient citizens — even, 
perhaps, at the^ coat of inj*iriousl^afFepfing their education and their 
character — but in order merely to prevent other children becoming 
chargeable. Tlf‘a poli^.y of definitely ‘^Poor Law treatrnent ”*for the 
Children of the State, the'Scottish| Parish (Councils, to their hffnour, have 
always repudiatStl. But if this*poBcy of “Poor Law '.reatmenlr” of the 
child is repucflated — if the State is® really “to set itself to brit^ up the 
boyt) and girls whom it finds, on iiJ hiiida with a single eye to their 
(fevelbpiuent into efficient citizens — why should the S^^aUTnDt use for 
them th?i organ which it has fashioned for tlfis very purpose ? Wliat 
ground is there for' treating the child as a pauper at all, when the Lottil 
Education Authority stands there, in hvery parish, already authorised by 
law to provide all that is requisite, and pPepareJl to treat the child simply 
as a child ? 

PjVssing from the two-fifths of the paupers who are infanta or children, 
we have then to realise that sora'^thing like anothpr two-fifths of all 
those who, in Scotland, apply for maintenance are*pot merely “ disalded ” 
in the techfiical sense, but are (definitely suffe’vng from sonie^ specific 
diseLse on. chronic infirmity of body, for which they have to be medically 
■ -reated. If the patient happens to be sulTering from certain diseases, 
which are specified in an ever-lengthening schedule, the argument abort 
the defect in the citizen character,” and the “grave danger to its 
intejj^rity ” is abandoned ; the sick person is then, i)y common consent, 
searched out, urged to accept Sbitcj aid, freely maintained at the public 
expense, and — what is very significant to us in this argument — treated 
without the slightest pretence that he has a moral defect, and without 
any idea of curing that defect, or avoiding the danger to his intc'grity, but 
simply and sohdy with the object of restoring him at tlie earliest moment 
to physical health. Meanwhile the re.sponsiblc Authority is at work 
effecting, by cleansing, disinfecting, draining, and improving the housing, 

* the water-supply, and the general sanitation, alterations in the 'environment 
in which the disease has occurred, in order to prevent its recurrence, 
eithjjr in that patient or in any one else. The patients of the Local 
Health Authority, though their numbers are growing day by day, the 
Majority Report leaves outside the “one Authority and only one 
Authority ” which (as it is suggested) ought to deal with all those for 
whom maintenance Iia? to be provided. Whilst we on the Poor Law 
Commission were delifcernting, the Local Government Board for Scotland 
added to this class all the enormous number of persons suffering from 
tuberculosis^ In spite of the fact that tlw more enterpmeing of tlie 
Barish Councils are already beginning to provide extensively for phthisis 
patients in their Poorhouaes, the .work is now to be undertaken by the 
L 9 cal Health Authorities? Wefnote that the Majority Report makes no- 
protest against this enormous^xtensicn of the area df overlap between the 
two sets of AuthoAties, and express^ assumes that, to the extent that*' 

r * Giret^&r of 10th March, of Local Ooremnient Board for Scotland. 
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tuberculoi^i prevails amon^ the present pauper h(j)st, «the foor Laverit to 
be broken up, and its ftinctiou8«gradually^1^keit over by the Local Jlealth 
Authorities, ^parently it ia adniitted tkat^ with ix>gard to pcfsuna 
suffering from tubetsulosis in any of its ft^msy^we must give up ^ne 
assumption that they have.sofce ‘defect in the citijpeifc clmractef,” in 
common wit|j ihe vagrants the unemployetl workmen ; or at any rate 
we mus()^ivu up any idea oftt|^catiug1,hcm for thia movi! defect ur» grave 
danger to flicir intej^ity. / • - 

Wbal the ftnkli^ welfare requiKs is, as is now aduntg*d, that these 
sick persons shmild be trea\eif \vith ^ single eye to arresting the course 
of their disease, and restoring 11*6111 as soow as possilde. to physical heaVlt* 
Moreover, sis^ickneas ia plainly, to an undefined extent, tlie result o"!* had 
environment — of oveveroVding, iiisauitatnm, unwholesome fooii,q>()llutod 
water, or injurious conditions of employment — it is inijiortant that it 
should be the hands of aft authority oflicially cognisant of tliis environ- 
ment, and einpo^vereil to alter tPiat whidi is producing the siej^ness. The 
question necessarily arises whether there ia any ground for dealing with 
any neglected sick persons who iieetl medical treatment, in any dilferent 

• way from that in uducli we have nowtlecid^ to treat phthisis patients — 
wlietJier we have any jjiore ground for assuming^ the ci^exislence of a 
“ defect ,iit the citizen •cliaracter” or •“grave danger to its integrity,* 
along with cancer, rlieiuuatism, lead poisoning, hernia, or varicase vftns, 
than along with pulmonary consumption — wlietl^er, in fact, the State 
has auy*ju8tificati(m for treating any sick person at all otherwise than 
tvith a single eye to arresting their diseases and preventing l^ieir 
occurrence in others — whether in the interests of the ('ommunity as a 
wkole we are not bound to drop the idea of “ deterring^” the sick “ by 
expectAion and exam]>le” from coming to be cured, and arc not lK>und 
therefore to put the whole function into the hands of the organ which 
the*State has created for the prevention and treatment of disease, nairicly, 
the Local Health* Authority 1 

When we turn to the, aged, who make up the bulk of*the reniaindei 

* of the paiip^ host, the question of whether or not we can assume the 

universal existence of a “defect in the citizen character” or “grave 
danger to its integrity ” hecomes irrelevant. As there can, speaking 
practically, be no idea of improving the character of the aged, il| ia 
difficult to see why it should be suggesteil that tli^; worn-out men and 
W’omen for whom the StJite has to provide, and whose moral defects 
cannot now be cured, should necessarily be merged witli the persona 
whose assumed moral defects are still curable* amV who are therefore to 
be phiced under an Authority specialising on ^lis liffeincss of treating the 
“ delict in the citizen character ” that always aopompanies the need for 
State maintenunce. In the case of tbo aged, in fact, the aasumptiou that 
they should be placed under* a Poor Law Authority with a view UP 
remedying their assumed defects becomef hypocritical. In their case, it 
il clear, their retention in the class ‘•pauper their relegation to th# 
Poor Law* Authority,* il advocated, ncA for their own gjxid. They are, it 
is suggested, to be accorded a treatmenif other tha% thal which the State 
would otheAvile afford to^them — that is tP sa)', they afe to suffer tht 
stigma of pauperism — merely order “by ^Ipectation and example” to* 
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detSr^ other ^rsoift from talking advantage their old age of the 
^ mainU^^ce which the Sftite %fford8. This policy we are relieved from 
hgyng to characterise, becafhe by the piftsing of the 0]^ Age Pensions 
Act of 1908, the connnunity has,^even whilst w^ were deliberating, 
definilely declafedi against it. We see, 'lhe'*efore, no need whatsoever, 
now that there is in every County and Burgh a special Authority for the 
aged*(lhe Local ^nsio^ Committee’l), for rel'^gating any aged ^persons to 
the Poor Law ^ithority. ^ I 

Of the no^'^lebudied paupers— ;^nd it is for the niSU^blebodied that 
the, Scottish Poor Law lawfully t^rovides — there remain cnly “the 
feeble-minded,” and the epileptic, and the persons of “ unsound mind,” 
who m 4 ke up nearly one- fifth of the whole of Scottisn pauperism. 
Of this’'' fifth, abopt two-thirds are already under the administrative 
care, not of the Poor Law Authoritv at all, but' of the Local Lunacy 
Authority, whilst about one-third (including tho epileptics, the.<incertified 
imbeciles, end the merely feebleminded) are still looked after by the 
Pariah Councils. All these persons, we must admit, actually do have, 
co-exi8ting with their pauperism, a “defect in the citizen character,” 
a mental weakness frequently “ metal ” in its nature, and one which is 
coming more find more to be regarded as susceptible to appropriate 
treatment Here then, if anywhere, one mig^it think that .there is 
ground %v assigning these paupers to the Authority which is by its 
supporters assumed to specialise on the treatment of the 8i)ecific “defect 
in t\>e citizen character ” which is asserted to be co-extensive with the 
nee() for State maintenance. But the Royal Commission on the Care 
and Control of the Feeble-minded, after exhaustively examining the 
subject and concentrating its whole attention upon it, came to the 
conclusion that the Poor Law Authority was inherently unsuited for 
treating any kind of mentally defective person, and decided to recom- 
mend the removal of all such i^ersons from the sphere of the Poor Law, 
and their being placed henceforth entirely in the hands of an Authority, 
the Local Lunacy Authority, which had both the special knowledge and 
the special machinery for treating the mental defectiveness that had been 
actually proved to exist, rather than the hj’pothetical “ defect vn the citizen 
character ” that their need of State maintenance is supposed to imply. 
Our colleagues who have signed the Majority Report, torn between 
their own assumption of the need for “one Authority and only one 
Authority” for all the destitute, and the very authoritative recom- 
mendations of the contemporary Royal Commission, have apparently 
been unable to come 'to any certain conclusion os to what they wish 
done with regard to this one-fifth of all the paupers. In the Majority 
Report for England and Wales, dated February 1909, our colldtguea 
concurred 'withP us in recommending the carrying out of <the proposals 
t)f the Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble- 
minded ; in desiring the trandfer of all provision for the mentally 
defective to the Local Lunacy Authorities ; in urging the removal from 
this unfortunate 9 lass of the “stigma of pauperism,” and in so far 
“ breaking up the Poor Siaw,” and departing from the idea of relegating all 
>!io needled State mainteMaoe to “one Authority and one Authority 
only,” wMch should treat them all for th^ir assumed common “ defect in 
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the citiAh character^” * • In the ease of ^reliind, where the lunatic 
aaylums^are at present entircfy outside fhe Poor Law, and their Iniuate#^ 
are not paupete, ottr colleagues, in* their alajority Report, daU*tl #(lhe 
1909, recomnieiideiT exactly o^sposito bourse from jthat whiol* they 
proposed for England aiuf "Wales. Instead of traiil^ferring the feeble- 
minded^ to liocal Luilacy/ Autlority, they ^reco^miendod tly^ the 
Local lA)^y Authority ah^hl ceii8«i exi^ as a 8ej)arato Authority ; 
and that all the kiiatica €nd lunatic asyluias shoull be transferred, 
along with the •uiiertiployed worknitii and the infectious st'k, to the new 
Authority that* they wish to aihniiifciter the Poor I^^iw. When we ?ouie 
to S^cotlandj.our colleagues, in their Majority Report dated Octobei •IDOt), 
Ttuide no reconivundAdiom on the mhjeet at all as tv the A nthorihi ; and 
are therefore iii*ihe position of implicitly endorsing the status quo^ which, 
as we have mentioned, isjme ol^overlap between the Poor l^w and 
Lunacy Authorities, each*of which ha# under its administrative care a 
certain proportion of the lunatics, idiots, iinbeciles^ ejiileptics, and 
feeble-minded for W'hom Scotland has to provide, and with regfird to 
some of whom very inadequate p^ivisioj^ is now maile. cannot 

* agree to leave the*matler in this way. We do not see, that the nature 
ofltftiacy4)r fceble-miif^ediiess dilferfl^iu the thfee King«16ni8 to 8ucJ| 
an ext-At as to warrant three dilfereiit policies in its trealmdiit, •We 
think that the first mind of our colleagues was the best. We, like tlnf 
Royal Commisaioii on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded, see 
|i*o reason why lunatics should be treated os ]»?iupcrs any more tlfnn as 
criminals. We certjunly see no reason why Scottish lunatics and feeble- 
minded should remain paupers, when English lunatics and feeble niimlcd 
are to he relieved from this stigma. We, therefore, tbiiik that Scotland 
should see to it that the mentally defective of all grades arc, at the 
eartiest possible moment, wholly removed from the Poor Law and the 
Poor Law Authority, and placed entirely under the care of the special 
Lunacy Authority, which cun deal with them with a siJtgle eye to the 
» needs of their con<Htion. 

' “With r^anl to this class, their case is fully dealt with in tht5 Report of the 
Royal Coinniission on the Care ami C-ontrol of the Fcchl« inimlcil. If, ns we hoi>o, 
the recoiiiincmhitions ut that Comn»ishi«)U arc earned into elfeet, a bysti'ni of coid^rol 
ofer the fceblc-inimletl will Ik; iiiitialed which will free the Pour liuw Aflinlnlstralion 
from one of its greatest difficultieM. Meanwhile, w« tliink ns a jirovisioniil 

measure, the Poor Law Autliorities should U- given power to detain feehle-inlnded 
persons who come iimhr their care" (Majority Repoit for Kngland ami WalcN 
Part IX. par. 151, Cluhi 11. (a)). • • 

* We find meixdy a leconiinendution that powTs of •detention of unmarried 
mothers be given to the Poor Uw Aulhonty. “We think that if they ran Ikj 
medlSlly certified as feeble- niiiided, they Khould k* del.aiucMl by a judicial warrant 
authorising sudb detention, ami apprtive the recommendatiofis to* that etfec^ 
made by the Royal Cominissiou on the Care and Control of the Keeble-niinded 
(Majority Rejiort for Scotland, Part III. ch. xjl. sec. 3*28). In a later section of the 
^port, in describing the cases in W’hick it is Recoin ifiended that the Poor Law 
Authority should exerois^ powers of “detention or continuous treatment," we rew 
that “All feeble-minded persons, whether qjimarri^d ruotlierssor others, should, we 
think, be subject to complete control on ^le lines laid Awn by the Commission on 
the Care and*Cotftrol of the Fj^ble-miudetl." — Jhi/f. Part VIJ. eft v. se^ 66.* Vki 
can only infer that our colleagues wish to retain these persons in Scotlana under tht 
Poo| Law Authority, and to continA to include them as paujx'rs. • « 
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proceed now to consider the last sectipn of all, the adult able* 
‘'odie^d dan or woman witlfout means, wh(? becomes destitute through not 
in employment at w&ges. We tlfink that ^ is invidious and 
nwaigranted to assume* tha^ such u^em^oyment is, in any particular 
ase, wholly or^Ven mainly the result ^bf any “defect of the citizen 
haracter.” We^^have been unable ,to res'st the evidence tli^A unemploy- 
icnt, and even achtc distress fropi^unempV}fment, comes, as a letter of 
let, to worknieif of excellent 8kUl' «ind chat icter. ,We have £een much 
mpressed, amrd the heterogeneous ^fowd of “the wndTnployed,*' by the 
Lumber of worthy and capable men pho have found thetiiselvsv thrown 
ftt of long-held situations by the bankruptcy of their employers, by some 
hange industrial process, by the invention of a new®m^cMne, or by 
he decay of particular industries. In these cases, as. has been well 
►rought out by Mr. W. H. Beveridge ^ the very eicellence of the work- 
nan, by his long continuance in the groove to which the employer has 
equired hfin to fit, may have rendered him less capable of obtaining 
nother situatioh, and even less able to fill it when found. Notwith- 
taiidihg the frequency of cases of this sort, it is, wo think, clear that a 
iiajority of those who, in any givSn state of trade, come iuto distress 
hrough long-continued unemployment or chronift “ under-employmsnt,’’ 
;re-f -with many individual exceptions — either th*e less strong orothe less 
it, the less skilled or the less capable, the less responsible or the less 
•egulor in their industry of the wage- earning community. Hence 
hough it is the relative defectiveness of the social environment (such m 
he ‘lack of organisation of the Labour Market, or the anarchic fluctuations 
)f trade) that in the main determine the amount of Under-employment, 
)r the degree t8 which Under-employment prevails, at any givep place 
md time, it is the relative defectiveness of one wage-earner as compared 
kvith another that in the main determines upon which individuals .the 
Unemployment or Under-employment will actually fall This fact, 
though it does .not relieve us from the necessity of providing for these 
individuals, serves as a warning against certain propose^ methods of 
provision. Moreover, whilst persons cannot voluntarily become infanta or 
children, or aged or mentally defective, in order to qualify forthe provision 
which the State makes for these sections, and are not likely to make 
themselves acutely sick or permanently infirm in order to get medically 
treated, even if thta 'incidentally includes their maintenance, there is an 
obvious danger that the lower types of men will tend to become destitute 
through chronic unemployment, if “ by expectation and example ” thej 
see any chance of maifiten&nce without sustained effort, under conditions 
as pleasant to them as work at wages. Hence, in the case of the able- 
bodied, it is true that the result of the State provision on the aifloant 
^d qualify of 'productive effort, not only*m the persons tr0ated, but also 
in all those who might “ by expectation and example " be led to apply 
for treatment, becomes t:^e psq;aifiount consideration. 

" The suggestion that “ Where there is a failure of SQcial self-maintenance 
. . . there is a defi^ct in the citizen character, or at least a grave danger 
to it§ integrity,^^ is, in(ft“d, in any eareful analysis, seen to be true, if at 

' Unmplopiuntf by W. Beveridge, 1909. 
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all) of tha ‘able-bodied ani^ot tbe able-bodied only. It is llxactly UB(jbuso 
we realise the overwhelming •iinportan<y to *1116 character of t\je com-^ 
munity of stiipnlatjng, in all Sections of tHe able-bodied, the desire^^d < 
^culty for self-maftitenauce, ihat ^e urge* the *necessity of having an 
Authority dealing with thoi al^-bodied, and with the tble-btKlicir only. 
It is, we ijiggest, just l^ca^ae the Parish Council, as a Poor Law 
Authori\y. has been requii%d.to be ^multancousiy a ll^)spital Autltority 
for the sicK, an Asyhim AnJ^ority fffi Jhe niAtally defective, an Educa- 
tion Authority tie cliijdrgn, an^ a Pension Anthorny.h)r the aged, 
that it h«} never been able to ,dealjefficienlly with the able-bodied. If 
it had been able to keep its Poorhouse^exelusivef)' for the able-|^li«d 
— even flBr the# able-bodied whom the medical officer felt oidiged to 
certify as temporarily disabled lost they should sttirv^to death-*it might, 
at any rate, by approiTriate discipline, have stopped the Poorhouse from 
becoming*a visible source of deterioration of the able-bodied inmates. 
The inference, •therefore, that we draw from the aiynmenA as to the 
“moral factor” in destitution, of ^’hich, in the case of Hhc able-bodied, 
we recognise the full force, is that it is inn>crative that there shotlld be, 
not one Authority for all persons ifeeding public assistance, whatevei* 
thek’ age, sex, or condition, but (me AuOun'ity for nil tfte*ad^lt able-bodied 
persons •wlio are not sftecially certifieiP as sick or jiermanently incamck 
tated, as mentally defective, or os having attained a specifieil liiflit of ag(*^ 
We re^rd the wise treatment of all such adult ahlcj-bodied persons as have 
be maintained from public funds as being of.such great difficulty and 
complexity as to deman<l, not only that it should be the work of a single 
Authority specialising on their problem, but also that this Authf>rity 
sMbubl^be one free from the influences of particular locaWlies, and able to 
command the highest administrative skill that the nation <;un supply. 

^ There is an additional reason for not thrusting the uhhj-lxMlie-d un- 
employed persoq into tlie hand.s of a new Poor Law Authority restricted 
to the function of relieving destitution. Up to the prestyit, the Scottish 
Poor Law h^ not included any provision whatsoever for the able-bodied, 
file only lawful method of relief from public funds Ixiing that afforded 
by the Distfress Committee under the Unemjiloyed Worknuin Act of 
1906. Hence the famous principle of the English Poor Law reform of 
^834 — that the condition of the able-bodied jiaupcr sbould alway» be 
less eligible than that of the lowest grade of iiidepeKlcnt labourer — has 
never been adopted by the administrators of the Scottish Poor Law. 
To transfer, as is prop(»sed by our colleagues in the Majority Report, the 
whole responsibility for tbe able-bodied uinflnipltjed from the Distress 
Committees to a new Poor Law, or, as they say, Public Assistance 
AutHority, would, we think, inevitably tend V9 introduce into Scotland 
a principle 'lAich has, in Enl5^l^nd, jn-oved a complete failure,* We now 
see that the condition of tbe lowest graje (jf independent labourer—^ 
whether he is chronically “ under-employed ” J ike the whole class of 
Sock end other caf^^ labourers, of “sweated" like the honie-workiffg 
chairmakcr or slipper-maker — is so deijlorabiy below the level of adequate 
rabsistcnce thqjt to make the lot of Ihe pauper, •less eligible” means to 
Induce him.*below any acceptable standard t>f civilised existence ft hSi 
been found, in fact, impossible 4o give the pauper less foo(J,^leB8 clothing,^ 
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lees fat an(fs](ep, er Ifss eligible boiising acwmmodation thail that of 
the loweat grade of indepeiideiif^labourer without Muallj and obviously 
r^m^fring his physical healths Heikce the alternative h^ beef to con< 
centlate the “ less eligibility ” on thdconditions of ?Tie pauper’s mental 
life, however uroithy and innocent nave<5eeu the able-bodied applicants 
for Poor Law relief, the policy of the Eng^sh Poor Law , has been to 
degrade them in their oevn eyes andT in the^eyes of the pubLc, exclude 
them from citizenship by deprijipg theni^ 4 (thoug^ not the convicted 
criminals) of die' right to be placed on the electoral, rogh)ter ; to subject 
thei^ to hard labour of the most moi^ptoi\pus and useless-char^ter, such 
a^ stone-breaking or oom-griiiding, or even oakum-picking ; to subject 
them to Jthe shameful promiscuity of the General Mixed Workhouse or 
the gaol-^xike Beverij;ies of the Able-bodied Teat Workhpuse ; and this 
“ deterrent ” treatment has, by the very principles of the Poor Law, had 
to be meted out to all comers, whether or noi.they have beeiv found, as 
a matter of«,fact, to have any moral defect at all. Thia “principle of 
less eligibility ” has been, in fact, in the English foor Law, a mere device 
for mechanically diminishing, “ by expectation and example,” able-bodied 
pauperism — meaning help froi'u the Poor Rate. It has-been found wholly 
inetfectivo (a^d has, inf]eed, stood in the way of tlfe adoption of anything 
uToctive) for diminishing the able-bodied destitutiOii which leads presently 
to paupeflsm, as well as for striking at the causes which bring men tor 
this destitution. This, policy of “less eligibility,” into which any Poor 
‘ Law Authority is only tpo apt to be driven in dealing with the abl»* 
bodigd, seems to us so futile and so barbarous in its inhumanity, amf 
leads to such demoralising forms of parasitism on the labour of women 
and children, on. begging and vagrancy, and even on a career of^ crinie, 
that we should regard its introduction into Scotland, by the new Public 
Assistance Authorities that our colleagues propose, as nothing less tha^i a 
national disaster. 

We think that the time has come for the nation definitely to repudiate 
the policy of “cleterring” persons who are destitute from coming under 
^ the care and control of the State ; and this equally when the destitute 
persons are able-bodied and when they are sick or mentally defective. 
We urge the deliberate adoption of the opposite principle of searching 
outethose who are in any respect destitute, with a view to taking hold qf 
their cases at the earjiest possible moment, when they may still be curable, 
and of enforcing on all able-bodied persons the obligation to maintain 
themselves and their dependants in health and efficiency. We consider 
that it is now possible uto proceed with regard to unemployment on the 
same general lines as we pro^jeed with regard to illiteracy in children and 
with regard to infectious disease. We recommend that, by the systeftatic 
enforcement of parental responsibility for ^le condition of liH dependants 
by the Local Education Authority and the Local Health Authority, and 
by the systematic suppression^ of mendicity and vagrancy by the Local 
Police Authority, every person who is not in a position tq provide 
for his wife and children, or who^ 'irilfully or negligently abstains from 
doing so, should — whether or not he applies for assistance — stand revealed 
t^ th^ ne^w Authority that wvj propose for dealing with the able-bodied, 
by an organised use of the National l/ftour Exchange this Authority 
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will be to ascertain whether there are ^asibiltiiea ^ OmplojpQont 
for Buch men, and where *suc]| openings earc,, and what is the kind of 
training that they require. resorj to Mi# National Labour Kibhange* 
becomes genersfl am^ng employers, and if it is mmic cdbpiilsory on tMhe 
^ho take on hands for casual w'ill be possible^ fy the Authority 

So to “dovetail” jobs and seasonal occupations as to go far towards 
ensuring continuous einpIo\iuAit fov those wh(^ are^^aken on all. 
There wH remain the permits wln^^hy this^very “ decasualisation ” of 
hbour a<id supprgasiBn of cluonic “,mufer-employment”iire squeezed out 
f their nreseuj miserable partial 4irnings. For these if must be the 
uty of the National Authorfty 1^ pro^'idc, and,#ns soon as posjdble, 
bsdrb th%ni in ^iroductive industry. Fortunately there is at hand tn tfie 
iminution of boy labou# by the iucrcjising absorption of the lijy’s time 
n technical edifcation^ in the mluction of excessive liours of labour on 
ailways, y^amways, and on-iiibuse? ainl in tlie witlnlrawal of the mothers 
if young children from the laltiur macket when they are required, as a 
onditi<jn of their aliment, to devote themselves to their fain fty, together 
^ith the possibilities oT developrttent ojwned up by aforestatioi^ etc., 
rhich we liavo els^jwhere sufliciently^iescriiied, more than enough oppor- 
unitics for the absorp^on of this temporary surplus, put the cyclical 
luctuatjofls of trade, with the consequent waxing and waning of th| 
ggregate demand of productive industry, must always be co\#ited%>n ; 
ind these cyclical fluctuations in dcniaml for labour, os we have sliownf 
ipii be tjounh'ractcd, and the volume of WNigc-earnrng employment in the 
lountry as a whole maintained at something lilfe a constant level* by a 
nero rearrangement over each decade, of the (lovernnumt works* and 
)^^er8 that must in any case be executed within the decade, thf>ugh not 
aecesaft-ily, as at present, in equal instalments year by year. All this 
organised attempt to prevent unemployment^ which wo regard as the 
prmiary duty of the National Authority, though w'o have reason to 
believe that it fian obviate the greater part of the involuntary lack of 
work from which so many of the wage earners now siltfcr, will not, of 
sourse, con^iletely secure every individual workman in permanent 
employment. To provide for such cases we look, in the main, to a great 
extension of Trade Union insurance, i'eudere<l possible to many more in- 
dustries than can yet organise “ out of work benefit ” by adeijuato sub- 
x^entions from public funds on the lines of the well-known Olicnt sysl^m. 
Finally, when all this is done, the National Authority for the able-bcxlicd 
will still have on its han<ls those who are for one reason or another unin- 
sured, and for wliom, whether from their oxyi fi^ulls or defects or not, 
the Ijabour Exchange fails to find a situation. Bu> even these must not 
be dsiterred from coming under care and control^ and must, in the public 
interest, not pe kept at arm’a length po degenerate or beco|ne ^pmoralised. 
For them the National Aufhority must provide maintenance, witk 
adequate Home Aliment for their depqpd%nts, in the way that wo have 
tiescribed, and under the course of pbysiAl qnd industrial training byt 
calculated to make fhim more fit than they ^low are for the work which 
the Labour Exchange will, sooner or l4ter, be ab]| to find for them. We 
see no reason for penal coy<litions, such as,hav(f prevailoal in the EiigU|j|) 
Able-bodi<^ Test Workhouses,^ for any honest and willing nAu. Only 
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whftjNi man l&s bein 4efinitely proved to be unwilling to woiii: for the 
j.maintepance oi laimBeli v(A. dependwtla, or pfemate in lecelcitrancy 
' ai^ fefusol to co-operate in His own ‘cure, caeed he be committed by the 
ma^strates to a Detention Colony, there to be treated in whatever wajr 
is fouhd best adapted to remedy the mortd' defect which he will then have 
been actually convicted of possessing. . . 

Tcf sum up, hold it untrue and unwarranted to suggest, ii that all 
those* whom the^tate finds on iS^diands a\ destitute — the infants and 
children, the ^icx and the mentallyodefective, the ^ag&i jand thi unem- 
ployed able-bodied — have necessarilyWy moral taint or defect ii\ common, 
for wjiich they need ttll to be tieated by a single Authority, or can pro- 
perly allfbe treated by such an authority, specialising on this^preaumed 
common attribute. We hold, on the contrary, that experience has demon- 
strated that, although individuals in a^l sections o^ the destitute may be 
morally defective, and this in all sorts of different ways, the jjreat mass 
of destitution is the direct and (given human nature as it is) almost in- 
evitable result sf the social environment in which the several sections 
have found themselves ; and that it can, to a large and as yet undefined 
extent, be obviated if the cases are'^^taken in time, and the environment 
appropriately changed.. We suggest that the failu^’c of the existing Poor 
liiaw Authorities is duo mainly to Yhe fact that, at Poor Law Autjioritiea, 
they are “inherently incapable of getting hold of tlie cases in time before 
destitution has set in, .and that they are necessarily prevented, by their 
very, nature as Destitution Authorities,” from changing the socirl 
cnv^onment which ^ bringing about the destitution, or from providing 
the new environment that is necessary, whether by way of treatment, or 
by way of disciplinary supervision after actual treatment, either for the 
infants or for the children, for the sick or for the mentally defective, for 
the aged and infirm or for the unemployed able-bodied. Wo consider 
that it is proved, by the experience of the several specialised and pre- 
ventive Authorities that have been established for this purpose, that the 
arrest of the causes of destitution, and the necessary changes in tlie social 
environment, can be effected o^ly by making each such Authority re- 
sponsible for its own special part of the work of prevenKon, and for 
providing the appropriate treatment for the particular section of persons 
in whom it may have failed to prevent destitution. We fully admit the 
importance of the 11 moral factor” in contributing to the production of 
some of the destitution in all the sections ; but the moral defect is not 
always in the destitute person himself, and we hold that this “moral 
factor ” can never be effectwilly dealt with, and can never be subjected to 
the disciplinary and reformatory treatment that it requires, until we give 
up assuming its existenos where we have no actual proof, and untft we 
are prepared to* base such treatment solely apon the definite conviction, 
ijjr judicial process, of particular individuals for particular offences. In 
no case, whether individually innocent or morally guilty, do we think 
that the destitute person should be refused treatment, or “ deterred ” from 
applying for it. pn the contrary, ^e hold that 6very destitute person 
not under treatment ima menace tp the commonweal; and the public 
Hathbriti^s shodid therefore seurch out all suchi cases, as if were casM 
of typhus, and endeavour to get hold of them at the most incipient stam 
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of the disfiLee. And if we are asked what wt would* subeiitute fow^Iie 
“ deterrent ” treatment ‘of Jhe Poor Law, <wder to protect the State 
from bein*5 eaten up, by a mullitude.of apjdicaiiU for its aid, we*wsply ' 
tlyit in no case do ^ suggest the ^rovisioi^ of maintenance, or of ftffy 
fi^rm of public assistance, .otfierwise than in the f^iiige of t)io *niost 
appropriate treatment for thj actual disease or infirmity or lack that the 
individu^ is ilemoiistrated lo^&e suffering from a thahthis treatnwit is 
not necessaf ily gratuitous e^ient psfji^ion bring made for of 

cost wherever tl^em lability Jo paja; tfiat such treatniAt is nevM^n- 
conditionidt and* is from the ver^ nu jre of the case disciplSiory ; that It 
nece^rily includes long-continued supervision, even-ftfler treatment ; an^l 
that co-op«rat!bi> in one’s own cure, together with willingness to J“ullil all 
parental, maritaj, and pcreonal obligations, opportunity to doin^»ito being 
provided, will for the first time h^ really onJTorced, and if necessary en- 
forced, when other meanilmve failed, by commitment to a Detention 
Colony. * 

•Summary af (JoncUisions 

It is on all tlic^c grounds that we^eel •umjaslled to dissent trom tiie 
recoq;imendations of thj Majority Keport in favour of Bcjtiug up a now 
Destitutjofi Authority, which should aij^ninister r^ief only It tlie jieriod 
of destitution, and which should have under its charge indiscrgniniilely 
men, women, and ohihlrcu, the sick and the healthy, the infant and thii 
aged, the unemployed workman and the incorrigible vagrant. We 
believe that the establishment of any such gencrill Destitution AnthTuity, 
under whatever designation, and however selected or appointed, ^^^uld 
inavitably lead to the perpetuation of the General MixeiJ l^^orllou3C, and 
the cuHomury dole of Aliment or Outdoor Relief. We cannot but fear 
that such a proposal means the abandonment of any hope of preventing 
Jie*occurrence of Unemployment and the gradual sinking into destitution 
,hat we see goin^ on ; that it implies practically a despairing acquiescence 
m the daily manufacture of “ unemployablcs,” and in the «laily creation 
5f new paupirism, which is the disquieting feature of the time. We, on 
the contrary, believe that destitution can "he preverUed, and that it is the 
business of the State, in its national and local organisation, to take the 
steps necessary to prevent it. In this dissent we have confined oureelvee 
to argument as to the general principle. We have not attempted to nlhke 
definite and detailed recommendations as to how principle of break- 
ing up the Poor Law, and transferring its several services to tin* sjiecialised 
preventive Authorities, should be apjdicd ta the present machinery ol 
administration in Scotland. We do not fed qualified, for instance, t< 
decide whether the care of the children ciin best entrusted wholly U 
the School Boards, or whetiier, witji a view to an eqi^|ilisaJion of tin 
rates, this work might advantageously be shared in by the County Com 
mittees of districts under the Educatiof (Scotland) Act of 1908. Wc d( 
^lot pretend to advise whether the District l^otirds of Lunacy, with 
new duties with r^tfrd to the feeble-minded, and the complete discon 
nection of all their work from the Po«r Law recommended by the Roya 
Commissiofi oh the Care |nd Centred of the Fe^e-mind*d, as welkas Ijj 
bniselves, siiould or should noj be modified in constitution; €r whethCi 
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it ndt b) adyafitageous for Scotland, and more ci^(^ulated to 

relieve its local adtninfstn^ionffrom an ongiouS and unequally distributed 
burdcxf, if the whole- work o( ^rovi^ing fer the mentally defeat! ve were 
in^ a national selvice.and a national charge. Witi^ regard to the Local 
Health organisi^iqn, \^ich lias in ^Ome. ;j[)artB of Scotland to cope with 
great geographical difficulties, we do not feel warranted iq making any 
definite rocommeu^atiop as to th» constitutiqns, areas, and powa^ of the 
present Health Authority pn Burghg and U(^untie8 respectively. Nor do 
we think it ne^jssary to pronounce^ upon tjc qi’-iijtiqn of whether the 
National DejCirtment for the Able-lxidied — with its Lalipur Exchanges, 
its help towards Insurance a^nst 'Jnemployinent, its duty in regular- 
ising ‘the seasonal trades and ^decasualising" casual labqiw, it|» work in 
promoting the absorption of the surplus labourers who may be thus 
squeezed out, its atfceinpts to regularise thtf aggregate national demand 
for labour, and its training establishments and JJeteution Colonigp — should 
be separate jand self-contained for Scotland, or whether it might not, like 
the Board of Tr^e and the Factory Inspection Department, more advan- 
tageoiyjly form part of the wider organisation for the United Kingdom as 
a whole. All these are admi'...iatra4ve details to be determined by those 
personally acquainted with Scottish Local Governqient, and in accordance 
yrith Scottish public opinion. Wie must content .ourselves with suggest- 
* mg' ohaty^if it is thought that the time has come when we need no longer 
. heat satisfied with merely relieving destitution, but can start an effective 
• campaign for its prevention ; if it is felt that the children oughc to \>e 
rescued from demoralisation and the sick from preventable disease and 
preVenbible suffering ; if it is desired to put an end to the demoralisation 
and destruction ^f character now caused by Unemployment, and especially 
by Uiuler-employment, then we must proceed generally upon the lines 
herein laid down. 

We therefore recommend : — 

1. That the Scottish Poor Law be abolished, and in its stead an 
entirely different method of provision for those needing public aid be in-" 
augiirate<l, so as to get rid of pauperism, both the name and the thing. 

2. That a systematic Crusade against Destitution in all its forms be 
set on foot ; again-st the destitution caused by Unemployment, the destitu- 
tioii caused by Old Age, the destitution cau.sed by Feeble-mindedncss aikl 
Lunacy, the destituuon caused by Ill-health and Disease, and the destitu- 
tion caused by Neglected Infancy and Neglected Childhood. 

3. That the Local Education Authority be empowered and required 
to search out all child ren of school age within its district who are destitute 
of proper nurture, and to sdcure to them a fitting upbringing. ^ 

4. That thy Local liealth Authority be^empowered an^ requirS to 
^arch out all sick persons within its district who are destitute of medical 
attendance, all infanta dqstituta cf proper nurture, and all infirm persons 
needing medical attendance and mj^rsing, and to apply the appropriate 
treatment, either in the hurqps or in^uitable institutions. 

6. That the Ldnacy^Authorityibe empowered and required to search 
j^ut aU feeble-ndnded and me^ttally defective ^rsons destitute of proper 
oaie and t mtrol, and to make appropriate provision for them. 
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6. Tl^t the Local Pension Autliority be Aupoweied aiyi lequirgi^ t( 
search out all persons withfh tty district viio destitute fi'om old age, 
and to pr9\dde Old Age Pensiots for ^uch^o^hem os are able and ^iUiuf 
to live decently*tlier|on. • , * •• 

* 7. That a liew NatiouiJ if^th^ity be einpowerec^ rccjiiii^d U 
search out bodied persons destitute of employment; to take tin 

necessaryjstepl both to dimiiyslf, as fift* as practi^ble,^tl»e social diieasi 
of Unempfcyment, and to supjdy pr^jjtr luaijftenanoc and -training foi 
those why are un^^Hyed a^d unp^vided for, | 

8. Thjjt alllhese specidlisdd andiweventivc Authorities^e emjH)\vercc 
and required to enforce, by coiiTifol^nd yarning, bf the MiNlainoil i>\-es 
Burebf pui)licit)ymion, and where needed by process of law, tlie nBliga 
tiou of all able-bodied petsons to maintain themselves and their, boniliei 
in duo health aiiTt efficiency. 
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George, St., in the 'East, 
328 

George, St, the Martyr, 
328 0 

George, St. (Union), 328 
Germans, St, 240 328 

Germany, 132 
Giles, St; ( Camber W'^^I7 
328 

Giles, St, in the Fields, 119, 
" 328 

Glanford Brigg, 329 
Glendale. 241, 829 
Glossop, 329 
Gloucester, 329 
Godstoiic, 329 
Goole, 829 
Gosport 322 
Gower, 329, 838 „ 
Grantham, 249 n., 829, 841 
Gravesend, 329 
Great Bonghton, 826, 829, 
840 

Great Ousebnm, 323 
,sG»^t Preston^ 329, 830, 

' 331, 335, 337, 888, 839 
Great Yarmouth, 829, 834, 
341 

Greenwich, S29, 341 
Grimsby, 825, 829 
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nUdford, 82g^ 329 Huntingdon, 330 Lextlen, ^2, 84] 

uiltcross, 826, 829, 339 « Hui-slftb 330 Uyburn, 382 

uiaborougli,«829, 833 « , Lichfield, 332 

• • Inns of Court, 322 LiucSln, 382 

tackney, 246, 329 * Ipawick 331^ ’Liugfield, 171 

taj!eigh,*171 Ireland, ^18. 219 Linton, <32 

IftUftlvam, 329, 340 Isliiirton, 164 n., 331 Liskeard, 332 

lalifax, 829* • Ives^Stt 331 • Liver^ol, 19, 66, •U2 

ialstead, 321* • 120, 148 m., 217, 237, 883 

daltwhistle, 329 ^ Janiji, St. (Cwwenwellf, Lliindilo Fawr, 832 

Efambledoa,i829 . • 3fo 331 f Llnudot-r^ 332 

daniraersmitk 328, •329 J-a^luvs, St. (Westminster). Llanelly, *2 

aamimtojul, 327, 329 331,3^0 • ^ LlAr}llin; 332 

Hap])ing, 337. 389 Jarrow, 177 tu Lbuiidloes, 33 1 

lIardingstoue,^329* • , Ll.anrwsl, 332 * 

Llartisincre, 329 Keighley, 201, 247 331 liOdJon, 332 • 

Hartlepool, 329, 338 ^ Kendal, 33L London, 14, 2.% 31. 36, 91, 

Hartley Wintuoy, 217 Kciannirtfuj, l63, 170, 331 96-98, id), 108, 112, 116, 

323,328,379 K?nt, 7# • 118, ll‘.», 120, 121, 122, 

tlaslingdeii, 329 • Kent, East, 57, 60 123, 127, *129, 136 «., 

Ha.sling8, 329 iv< tiering, 331 137 »«. 139 140, 145, 

Hatlield, 329 ^ Kevnshani, 331, 341, 342 147 n., 148, IfJ, 156, 

Havant, 329 Ki.lderminster.^131 • 159, 1(10, 161, 163, 166, 

Haverfordwest, 320 i Kingsbridge, 331 168, 169 jj., 174 178, 

Hawardin, i^gO, 329, 338, •Kingwleie, 331 • 186, 1^8 m., 190, 192 n., 

841 • "ICiugH Ljnu, 331 • 2o7 n., 208. 212 «.^21f, 

[itry, 329 King.s Nortmi, 3.31 215, 221, 22:f 227,^3 L 

Ha\ field, 330 Kingstoii-npon-Hull, 331 ^ 233 v , 235, 242, 247, 

HeadiugtoiH 330 Kingston-on-Tliaines, 217, * 261, 332 t 

Heaflley, 822, 330, 335 331 M/mg Ashlnu, 323, 3«2 

(Jeim'sley, 330 Kington, 331, 336 Lnngiown, 332 * 

Helstmi, 330 Kirl.by Mooiside, 330, 331 Lotlimgland, 334, 311 

Heni^llempstjad, 330 Kiikdale, 112 ?». Lotighb^io'igli, 3:lj 

llemsworti, 25 n., 330 ' ICnare.sborougli, 331 Louth, 332 

Hendon, 330, 340 Knighton, 331, 336 Ludlow, 109 ?»., 332 

Henley 330 Luke, St. (Chelsea), 332 

Henstead, 330 Laindon, 170 liiike, SI. (Middlesex), 330, 

Hereford, 330 • Lanjb. th, 31, 212 n., 216 332 

Hertford, 330 n., 260, 332 Lune.sdablt 326, 332 

H#sJiara, 247 «.,*830 Lampeter, 331 Lnlon, 332 

Fligliworth. 330, 338 Lancashire, 59 90 n., Lutterworth, 321, 332 

Hiucklev, 324, 3«0 91, 92-94, 10.5, 129 n., Lymington, 332 

Hitehiu, 330 136 142, 166, 222 n. 

Holbcach, 330 L;uic:ister, 326, 331 Macelesfield, 332 

Hol^eck, 325, 830 J.intdiesier, 331 ,M;icliynlleLh, 332 

Holbom, 102, 103, 104 n., lauigport, 331 Mifikdev, 332 

109,119,158,322,330, Launceston, 331 ' Maidenhead, 326, 332 

331, 332 Lfiunditch, 333 Maidstone, 332 

Holllngboump, 330 J.edl>nry, 331 Mabloii, 26 n., 332, 341 

Holsworthy, 830 J.ceds, 217 n., 323, 32? filing, 332 

Holyhead, 322, 330 331, 336 • Malme.Mbiiry, 332 

Holywe!!, 330 Leek, 322, 331 < Maitnn, 332, 342 

Houiton, 330 • I^ieesVr, 113 it-, 165 n., Mauchestar, 92in., 94, 104, 

Hoo, 330 331 • 105 n., 108 n., 112 n.f 

Horncastle, 880 Leigh, 331 ^ • ,113 w., 119 n., 120 n., 

Horahaio, 830 Liughton Buzzanf, •332, • 121, 141, 152, 153, 163, 

Houghton le Spring, 830 341 % *168 n., 175, 178, 214%., 

Howden, 380 ' Leominster, 332 • 21f, 217 n., 333, 886 

Home, 830 Leonard, St. (Slftreditch), 3I.m.stleld, 338 

Hnddersfield, 8^ • 332 * < argarcL St. , 328, 803 

Hnngerford, 33^ I.K:trcs, 326, 332, 340 Margate, 108 m., 188 n 

HttMlet, 325, 330, 886 LewUhai^ 332, 341 211 n. 
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Mar](9(; Boswortlc 324, *333 
Market Drayton, 333 * 

cMark^ Harborough, 333 
3fa4i^orougb, 333 c 
Maraton Green, 186 n. • 
Marlin* «l., 338 1 

Mary, 9t. (Islington), 333 
Mary,^S,t. (Lambeth^ 333 
Mary, St. (Newington'), 333^ 
Mary, St. (Rotherliithe), 333 
Mary, St. (WhittlcsOr), 333, 
310 0 


bftrthampton, 334 
NorthcAylesiord, 334, 388 
Notth eiorley, 324^334 
' NoifhIeach,*§34 
NoothShielda,177^. 

1 Nortli "WitcblotdjO^i * 
Norton, 332, 342 
Norwich, 36, 66, 109-111, 
129, 201, 334 , 

kTorwoodJ^, 108 n. , 
Nottingham, 322, 334, SOOf' 
342 


MarjF Magdulcii, 'St., 324, 
*883. 

MarylebonC, St., 145 n., 333 
Medway, ^83 
Melksham, 333, 839 
Melton Mowbray, 333 
Mere, 383 
Meriden, 333r 
Merthyr Tydhl, 833, 335 
Middle{}boroiigh, 329, 333, 
338 

Midhurst, 333, 338 
Mildcnhall, 226, 3o3 « 

Kile End Now^rown, 333 
Milo»End Old Town, 214 »., 
338, 838 

Milton, 329, 338 ' 

Mitcham, 127 n. 

Mitford and Lauuditch, 333 
Moniiionth, 333 
Montgomery, 328, ^333 
Morpeth, 334 

Mutford and Lothingland, 
384, 841 


Nautwich, 334, 340 
Narberth, 334 «. 

Neath, 334, 336 
Neot’s, St., 334 
' Newark, 834 
Newbury, 334 
Newcastle in Enilyn, 834 
Newcastle -under- Lyme, 334 
Nowcastle-upon-Tyni', 3,4 
69 w., 105 n., 112-113 7i., 
114 n., 151 n., 158 n., 
216 M., 220 n., 334 
Newent, 334 
New Forest, 334 
Newhaven, 384 
Newington, 162 334 

^ewmarket, 334 
Newport (Monmouth), 334 
Newport (Salop), 334 
Newport Pognell, 334 
Newton Abbot, 334 ^ 
Newtown and Llauidloea, 
834„ M 

^•Norfolk, 218 
Northallert^, 834 


Nuneaton, n., 334 

Oakham, 334 
Okehampton, 334 
01ave,St.,212»»., 324, 333, 
334 

Old Gravel Lane, ''38 n. 
Oldham, 334 
Ongar, 334 
Ormskirk, 334 
Orst/t, 334^ 

Oswestry, ;]34 
Oundle, 334 
Ottseburt^, 335 
Oxford, 112 335 

Paddington, 119 335 

Pancras, St., 322, 035, 312 
Pateley Bridge, 835 
PatriugtoD, 335 
Pembroke, 335 
Pcnbrhlgo, 325, 335 
Penistone, 335, 841 
Penrith, 385 
Penzance, 335 
Pershore, 336 
Peterborough, 335 
PetersUeld, 830, 336 
Petworth, 336, 338 
Pewsey, 335 
Pickering, 335 
Plomesgate, 385 
Plymouth, 28 n., 42 n., 
125 n., 208 835 

Plymptoii, 335 
Pocklingtou, 835 
Pontadawe, 334, 335, 338 
x''ontefract, 323, 335, 336 
Poutypool, 336 
, Pontypridd, 325, 383, 335 
Pool, 328, 333 , 

Poole, 335 ' * 

Poplar, 63 n., 73, 121 
129, '142, 144 n, 167, 
. 161-163, 164 106 n., 

169 -171,0 178, 211 !»., 
232fi.,>236, 236-287 n., 
241, 243, £60, 385 
Port4ea Island, 208 3.35 

Portsmouth, 335 , , 


Presoot, 336 
Prestei^e, 3{p, 836 
IVeston, 336 

Erostwteh, 92 n., 214 i 
333, 333 ' • 

PnT\)eck. 339 
Pwllheli' o36, 

Radford, 33-}, 838 
csbury, 330 
di^, 836 
Redruth, 22?, 886 
Reeth, 336 
Pteiga;ft‘386’*' 

Rhayader, 336 
, Richthond (Surrey), 217, 
336 

Richmond (xorks), 836 
RiQgw 4 >od, 336 
Ripun, 336 
Risbridge, 330 
KocUvlalc, 222 n., 336 
Rdchford, 336 
Romford, 336 
Romney Marst\^ 57, 830 
Romsey, 336 
Ross, 336 
Rolhbury, 336 . 

Rotherham, 336 
Rothorhithe, 119 n., 324, 
333, 336 

Rottiugdean, 188 n. 
Royston, 7 1 , 33^ 

Rugby, 324, 836 
Runcorn, 336 
Ruthin, 336 
Rye, 336 


Saddleworth, 336, 337 
Saffron Walden, 837 ‘ * 
Salford, |06 n, 129 n., 
214 n., 837 
Salisbury, 322, 837 
Samford, 337 

Saviour’s Street, 328, 833, 
837 

Scarborough, 337 
Scotland, 95, 114, 343-363 
Sculcoates, 337 
Sedbergh, 337 
Sedgefield, 337 
Seisdon, 337 
Selby, 336, 337 
Settle, 337 
Sevenoaks, 60, 387 
Shaftesbury, 837 
Sbardlow, 387 
Sheffield, 187 n., SST 
Sheppev, 337 
Shepton M^let, 337 
Sherbome,^87 
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iUlbal, 887 • 

ibipston-on-ttonTj 887 
Shoreditch, 837 
9hrew8bary,%2d, 887 
Shropshire, 113 i 
Bki|pt0D,^37 
Skklai^h, 337 
Sleaford, 887 • • 
8mallburgh*337,*839 
Solihull, 337 • 

Southam, 887 
Southaniphlfn, 837 • • • 
South Molto% 837* 

South Shields, 337 
South StoQolifinx, ^37 
Southwark, 127 n,,‘*l52 »i., 
828, 333, 337 
Southwell, 337 
Spalding, 

Spilsby, 337 
Statford, 337 * 

Stiiines, 337 
Stainlonl, 387 ^ 

Stepney, 121 n., loh n., 
23C. 333, 338 

Steyning, 3SM * 

Stockbrid^, 338 
Slockport, 338 
Stockton, 329, 333, 838 
St^e Duftcrel, 327, 338 
Stekeslcy, 333. 338 
Stoke-uiK)u-Treut, 338 
Stoui, 338 
Stowrbri^o, ^8 
Stow, 

Stow-on-the-Wold, 838 
Straw!, 119 n., 833, 338, 
340 

Stratford'ou-Avon, ^38 
Stratton, 338 
• S^od, 338 • 

Stroud, 338 
Sturminater, 396 
Sudbury, 338 
Suffolk, 226 
SArey, North, 188 7t. 
Suasex, 70 

Sutton, 327, 333, 335, 338, 
340 

Suttcu Courtney, 23 n. 
Swaffbam, 838 
Swana^ 329, 336, 338 
Swiuuon, 830, 338 
SwintOD, 108 Tup 112 ti. 

Tadcaster, 823, 336, 338 

? amworth, 338 
arvin, 824, 826, 829, ^38 
Taunton, 338 
Tavistock, 338 
TeoMiale, 117^., *838 


T&dring^ 368 
T%)aterden, 838 
Tetburf, 838 
Tewkef^ury, 338 
Tiiakeham, 368 
Thami|t 338» 
TlAuevIsle of, 839 
Th|)tford, 829, 339 
Thiaijo#, 839 • 

Thir.«; 339 . • 

Tlypnias, St., m 
'I^orj|bury, •23, 339 
Thorne^ 3391 
Thrap.ston, .’*9 
Ticehurst, 339 
rfl'isbury, 339 
'I’lvertou, 339 
Todniordt% 339 
Xdh budge, 339 
footing TOS . 
Tornngton, 339 
Totiu-a, 339 
T«»wc«fster, 339 
Toxtetn, 217#339, 390 
Tregaron, 339 
Trowhrnig*', 33^339 
'IVuro, 339 
Tunstrad, 337, 339 
TyuenKnilh, 177 n., 339 

Uckficld, 839 
Uivenston, 323, 339 
Ui)pinghain, 339 
Upton on-Severn, 339 
Uttox«‘U*r, 389 
Uxbridge, 339 

Wakefield, 336, 339 
Wallingford, 839 
Walsall, 193 n., 339 
WiUsinghani, 325, 339 
Wan«!^\vorth, 339 
Wangford, 339 
W’antage, 339 
Ware, 339 
WareiiiUix, 339 
Warnui*aU:r, 339 
Wamiley, 331. 342 
Wuiriugtou, lf>7, 339 
Warwick, 339 
Watford, 339 
Wayland, 329, 339 1 

\VeordaIe, 339 
Weliingborougit, 339 
Wi llidgton (Salop), 339 
Wellington (HiJiiL), 1^39 
WellH, 839 
Welwyn, 339% 

W«m, 389, 340 
Weobley, 840 «. 
WMlboume,*340 


Bromwich, 19^, 840 
^Westhurfi 840 • 

Wefitbury on Serern, 840 
West Derby, 216*8§9, SS 
WeA Firle, 327, 32#fS32f 
' 340 

West Ham, 226 n., 340 
Westhauipuett, 338, 840 
, We^inster, 102«#128ti., 
331, 338, 340 
West Ward, 840 
Wethibt 823, 32.5, 340 
^^^•ymoul^, 340 
UliarfedUle, 32.5, 840 
Wlieatenliurst, 840* 

Wliitby, 340 • 

Whitchurch (Hhiits), 340 
Whitchurch (Salop), 327, 
334, 33S, 339, 340, 341 
WliitocliajH'I, 158 n., 170, 
171, 260,*310 
Wbitekaven, 340 
WhittlcHcy, 340 * 
WlH*r\M*'l.Mlo\\ ti, 310 
Wigan. ii.tO 
• Wight,*IhlMof, 340 
Wiglon, 340 
Willesden, 33(f 340 
WilUton, 340 
‘Wiltm, 310 
• Winibonie, 340 
Wlncantoii, 340 
Winclicoinbc, 341 
Winclmster, .341 
Windsor, 341 
Winslow, 311 
WhiHlrec, 332, 841 
Wirral, 24? a. 324, 341 
Wisbcach, 341 
Withaitf 325, 332, 341 
Witney, 341 

Woburn, 322, 341 , 

Wokingliaiii, 137 ti., 341 
Woletauton, 341 
Wolverhampton, .'441 
Workdliridgc 242 n., 141 
fVoo.M<H'k, 841 
Woolwich, 239 n., 329, 
332, 341 

Wootton lia-sett, 327 
^Won estcr, 341 
Worksop, 341 
Wortley, 335, 841 
Wrexham, 3'(j9, 340, 841 
W>conal)e,*841 

Yannouth, 329, 834, 341 
Yeovil, 341 • 

Y|rk, 192 n., 341, 342 
Yorkshire, 69 n., 91, 106 n., 
23^ 822 
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Abie- bodged, the, attemluuceut cI.-lsm-h as /f^u‘d and uitiiii!, 8-l\ M M, 8ft m., 
coudilion oT tehol, 9^; not to be 132, 1J8, 271 ;* 

allowed out to look for work, v^C^: but «lefiiiition of. 61, 62 ; ^aiit of out- 

so allowed, 2()0 ; bc^-graiitiHl to, ^6- door relief to, 6-7, 8d», 16, IS, 61-62, 

247 ; (^sMli<;atioii ol, 32-3;>; detention 6.6 n., «4, 128-1!I0, Kll n , 140-15n’ 

of, 26s. 2yi ; deliuitton or #int of , ‘207, 2211-28,6, 268, 202, 20.6 ; in 

delinition 4, 11. 18, 16, 22-28, workhouse, .60, 61, 7W72, ’7J>, 84-85, 

82, 51, 20, 10(1-101 ;,di}«cruiiii)at|ou 134,222,2,85-24^,242,248; ►ejiarato 

'111101% 8 -4,^60 ; di'.fianelijM im nt building for, 6, O, 62, 83, 8^, 121 w., 

3f, 261 ; uudi!r pistivss Comimlteea^ 2i6, 26S ; employment of. 67, 74,’ 

260-202 ; emigi.iti.m of, 260 ; employ- 287n., 246; diet of,‘ 08, 60, 138, 139w.’ 

fteijt4)f, under Poor fcw, 1-6, 10. 28, 237 v., IWO. 24? ; n.urried coiipleH, 

74-^1,121,133, 240 ;*cinploymenl of, separate liceonimixianon lor, in wofk- 

It 20, 83, 260-261 ; lanuhea house, 66-60, 81, 236 n., UiS ; albJica-* 
)f, 28, 158-160, 170-171, 184 ; in tion of workhouse test b*, 62 68, #16-# 

F.irfti Col^uiies, 200 ; la 1881 Kepoit, 86, 160, f62, 220-280, 2.6S , boarding 

3-6,11,18,236; Ins and Outs aim. ng, out of, •‘282 n., 241 ; in woikiiouse of 
2S8 ; ineligil.le (or relief m t^oothiiid, another Union, 161; no national 
0.6,8.66 301; indu'-tnal ami leformu- uniformity in treatment of, ijl, 231, 
tory in-^jitutions l..j. 2‘)6 ; labour list 268 ; statistics trf, 180 181 288 n.’ 

foif 30, 81, 164, 166-158, 260-262 ; 285 n. ; Hill for estnbllshment' of Dis-’ 

luiicheou allowed to, 246 ; under triet Infirmaries for, 40, 62 ; for 

Majoiily Report, 276 ; Maiuhester establishment of Cottage Homes for, 

rules as to, 1.62; mental trainer lor, 226 

260, 265; ml^iatiou of, ‘200; under Poor, Royal ConimiHsion on, 281, 

Minority Report, 297 ; and Modified 232 • 

W, T. 0i4er, 168 159, 170-171; and Alcohol for paupers, 19, 68, 218, 216-247 

non - resident relief, .63 ; outdoor Alcoholism, 304-800 

relief to, ^-8, 13, 16, 22-32, 61, .64, Allowance system, 24, 87 * 

83-87, 90-91, 130, 119, 162-168, lt»7, AliuHhouseH for deserving aged, 258 

267-259, 260-262; at Poplar, 260; Anstle, J)r., 119 

power of Central Authority to regu- Apjirenticfcs, obligation of houselialders 

late, 12-18, ‘21; and Principle of to receive, 

Curative Treatment, ‘266 ; ami Priii- Apprenticeship, 4, 8, 12, 17, 4.6-46, 
dple of Less Eligibility, 3-11. 83-84, 113 n„ 200-203 ; to sea service, 17* 

269-261 ; ami Principle of National 202-203; jiaymeut of pieminnis for, 

Unifoimity, 3-4, 8.3, 90-91, 257 ; re- 46, 4%, 6#, 266 ; “outdoor," 110 

Ref in kind for, 39, 42, 43, 130 ; relief ^rtlei-K, 46-46, 1 13 n. 

on loan, 11 ; in Scotland, 96, 366- Arnold, ftir Arthur, 94 n. 

861; Te8% Workhouse for,, 169-164^ Aschrott, Dr. P. F.,^ ^ 

243, 868-359 ; women as, 3, 16 ; and Assistant ComraiasionefH * See OnnmM- 
the workhouse, 6-6, 9-10, 82-33, 61, , s^mers, AssiitUtnt ^ 

74-76, 83-85, 91, 121, 128, 134, 140» Aiifoeiati& for the Cure of Tuberculosis, 
161, 164 160,165.286-236,244-247,1 217*218 n.\ * 

269-260, 262, 2o8.* See also Un* •for Imp]\ving the Condition of 

employed and Vagrante ►. the Sick Poor, 1 19 

— Teat Wsrkhoute, 169 - 164, 17#, -5--- of Iftbor Law Unions, 249^ 

243, 86^-369 A^iunis for housAeM poor, 14, 36, 97^ 

171 
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for 60, 89 n. for%lck^ 89 n., 

121 f of Metro/‘jlitau Asxluma Board, 
for idiota, 224-225 j- ^ ^ 

A'.ibin, Mf., 44, 108 n, t ' 

fiudiHt;, disallowance ‘by* toys for 

sick cljildren, 189 ; of beer, 24r 

Bogenal. Mr., 221, 233 7i., 234 n. 

Bailies, Mr., 117 n. 

Bj*kcr, Mr. T. Barwick L., 96 100 ». , 

Balfour, Mr. Gerald, f 69 n. 

Band of Hope, do, atiou by guardians to 
funds of, 190 ' 

“Barrac^ Schools,” 112, 114, 186, 25^.. 

* See also Sihoola, Poor Law 
Bastardy, ^commendations of 1834 
Report about, 7 ^ 

Berrinj^tou, Mr., 203 

Beveridge, Mr. W. H., 356 

Blind, 128 .181, 2J7 ; relief to, 18, 

50, 228-229 ; institutional treatment 
of, 8, 60, 127 - ri8, 227, 241 ; ap- 
prenticfeship of, 45, 60. See also 
Children^ 

“Block system,” 18C 

Bo^ird of Education, 196 ' 

I ^ Gujvdiaiis. See Qmrdiaiia 

- of Trade, 202 

' ^arding-out, orders for, ICO; declared 
to 1)6 puUloor relief, 232 »i. . See also 
Ayed^ Children^ and Utuiouftd Mind, 
Per SI m of 

Committee. See Committee 

Boards, District, 166, 168, 213 
Bone-ponudmg, 76 
Bosanquet, Mrs. B., 274 
Bosanqi ''t, Prof. B., 280, 360 
Bowen, Mr. John, 132 n. 

Boyle, Mr. Courteipiy, 228 n. 

Boys in workhouses, 61, 66-67, 76, 110- 
ill ; at Norwich Homes, 110-111 ; 
•working homo for, at Keighley, 202 
Bridges, Dr. J. H., 139 n., 186 n. 
Buchanan, Dr., 119 n. 

Bulkley, Miss M., ix 

Buller, Mr. Charles, 95, 96 n., 99, 107 

Campbell-Bannerman, Sir Henry, 167 
“Canary Wants,” 76 
Carr, Dr., 119 

Cassou, Mr. W. A., 199 n., 202 w.. 
206 n., 217 n., 218 n., 229 n;, 240 n., 
241 n., 246 n., 247 n., 260 n. 

C^ual labourers, excluded from Lanca- 
shire relief works, 166 

Poor Act (1882), 174 n.,,246 n. 

.vards, 38, 86-86, ?'4, 80, 96-99, 

133, 163 H., 172, 173 174 n, • See 

also Vagrants ■ ^ 

Centnu^uthority, establishm#!. ^ of, 2.; ! 
*^tegulatu>ns mode by, 6, 8, 11, 12. Id, 


C5, 16, 1?-18, 18-19, 21 ; powers of, 
12, 54-55, 89 n, ; approvlC' by, of 
gran'' of outdoor relief to able-bodied, 

, 13, f9, 30, 31, 43-44 ; of ouigration 

• of poor person^ 19^^ of monied 
f jou^ee living together, 66. See also 

Local Ojvemment Board, Poor Law 
Board, and Poor Law Commissioners 
Certified Pchools Act (186L), 11> n. 
ChadwitK, Sir Edward, 282 • 

▼chamberlain, ^ Joseph, 164-165, 166, 

• 167, 168, ^(fr 

Chance, Sir W., vi, vii, 258 n., 

'v^haplain, workhouse, 77-78 
Chaplin, Mr. Henry, 16^ n., J99, 281, 
232 233. 238 ‘ ” 

Char'^a and recovery, 7, 198 n., 295, 
3 j1, 363 

Charity, fuaction of, in MajoriV' Report, 

< 281 -283 ; in fhe Minority Report, 307 - 

311 ; to deal with hard coses, 4, 230 ; 
overlapping of, 103 

Charity Organisation ^ ’.ety, 274, 282 
^'hevalier, Mous. E., vi 
Children, classed as able-bodied, 90 n. ; 
adoption of, *96, 203-206, 2<'S , ap- 
prenticeship of, 17, 45-46, 2C0-203, 
265 ; baptism of, 79 n. ; boarding 
out of, 80, 84, 114-115, 180, 184, 
195-206, 227, 232 n., 241, 263 ; in 
certified schools, 203, 200 ; defective, 
46, 226-227; deserted, 12 n., 142, 
195-196, 250-251, 268 ; detention o*’, 
204 n., 268 ; cdnc.ation of, 7, 12-16, 
73, 82-83, 104-106, 109, 121 n„ 146, 
180 n.. 191-19.5, 264-269 ; emignttiou 
of, 142, 2r»0 ; fanning out of, 44, 10^, 
187 n. ; illegitimate, 16, 196 ; im- 
becile, 224-223 ; in industrial schools, 
261-262; institutional provision for, 
83-8.5, 104, 106-114, 133 184, 187- 

195, 203, 236, 258, 262-265; oph- 
thalmic, 189, 192 n. ; ori>h*u, 3, 12 
80, 83-84, 104-106, 114, 142-143, 
195-196, 250-251, 268 ; out-relief to,. 
16, 43-44, 179-188, 195-199, 21)3, 
206, 258, 265 ; parental authority 
over, 268 ; under pauiier care, 125 ?«., 
188, 190 ; ami Principle of Less Eligi- 
bility, 109, 114, 146-149, 187, 192, 
200, 250, 261-262, 265 ; ami Principle- 
of National Uniformity, 258; and 
relief on loan, 143, 253 ; religious 
teaching of, 16, 77-78, I'll, 193, 204- 
205 ; on remand, 192 7i. ; Roman 
Catholic, 241 ; school fees for, 44, 
104-106; and stigma of pauperism, 
262 ; underfed at day school, 183- 
184, 258; in •the workhouse, 7, 9, 
12-16, 48-45, 71-72, 80, 82-88, 106- 
107, 112-118, 121 n., ’83-184, 188, 
160, 177, ’81-182, 185, l8^-192, 195 
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hous^ 1 • • 
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Ciieulars of Ckjitftvl^tut^rjty,^!, 22^ 
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|)urchaR 0 or redemption of, by volu^ 
tiiry fl^nciM,^144 
Cotl-liver oil, supply of, FI 7 V 
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"344, 354- 

355, 361 ; ^f 1832-1834, 3-11, 257- 


PeebllLminded, 812„|3Mf 34( 

263 ; of IStis-lOOiJ, 274-319 
Commissioners AflsiKtftnl; 57, 147 • 
Committee, Dq^irtrnental, on weighing 
rations, 249 ; oiT vagrancy, 174 • 

— Parliamentary, of 1838, 35, 37 ; 
of ft64, 97, n7-lli; of 1888, 174 ; 
of 1892, 167-168 ; of 1900, 226 

ot Privy Council on Education, 

IQ; n., 109 «. 

ornmitteea, boarding-ont, 196-200 

— Visiting, of lunatic asylum, 222, 
223, 224 

— Visiting, of workhouse, 77, 125, 
•48. 244, 247-248 

— Women’s, 189 

Jommon Poor Fuml. See Metropolit<m 
Common Poor Fnnd 
Commons, Hoyo of, 148, 153 
Compulsion, 2/0-272 ; piincii/le of, 263, 
267-268^ in Majority lleport, 276 
Constable may take cljildnn to work- 
house, lysi 

Continuous treatment, 276 
Couvict, emigration of family of, 141 
Corbett, Mr., 140 n., 145 n., 147 »i., 
148, 155 n., 157 n., 158 n., 159, 
161 n., 162 176 178, 183, 186, 

198 n„ 251 

Com-gilnding, 76, 164 246 

Cost of Minority Report proposals, 297- 
300 ; recovery of, 294-295 
iottage homes, 186-187, 226, 268, 264 
Cotton famine in Tisncasliire, 90 n., ' 
91-93, life, 142, 166 • , • j 

Councils of Social Welfare, sjdiere of, 
under Minority Ih port, 311 
Country Holiday Fund, 810-311 • 

Creed'register, 77 • « % 

Criminal Lunatics Act (1838), 18 n. * 
Cripples, 127-128, 256 ‘ 

Culley. Idr!, 160 168 n., 177V. 

229 268 n. J 

Curative trettmont, 2^266, t69-272 ; 


principle ^f, 263-1(56 ; in Jfeority 
^kejpouL 276 

Custody of Children Act, 206 “ 

Davyt Mr.,* 181, 203, 232 «. 

Deaf and dumb,^^, 50, 127, , 

See also Children ^ Defect m 
Defective^ 60, 86, 127-^26, 226- 

229. we also Blind, Deaf and Ihimb, 
and %'hildren, Defective 
, mentally, moo f’rt,»i»i/n/< Mind, 


Per '(ms of 0 i 
[enison’s Act, IM, 1*9 
>estitution, cauafs of, 3(1 


300., 34>; dcfini^ 
tion of, ns reganls medical relief, 116, 
21‘J «. ; waj^t of e<lucati*ti a form of, 
105 n. 

authority, plea for, in Majority 

Report, 278-281 ; necessity for, m 
1834, 278 ; not to nif)ply to mentally 
defective, 279 f connection of, with 
“moral” defect, 281 ; inconjpalibility 
«f, with ]»rinci]>le of curative treat- 
ment, 284-289- with principle ol 
' conipnlsfon, 289-24 ; with ))rinclj)le 
of universal provision, 292-296 ;#the 
ortioials of a, 285 ; inaluily of,\o dent 
with im-ijiient stage, 286 287 ; ina^itf 
of, to search out, 287-288 ; inability at, 
to dead with ins and nnt8,«288-289 ; 
inability of, to dc.il with unemployed, 
291 ; overlapping of other am liorities 
with, 293 : i^A>C. Hosan.piet’s argu- 
ment for, 350-361 
Detention. See Wiyrkluutae 
Colony, 807 

Di*«ciplinary sujiervision as fflflSlitute for 
deterrence, 310-317 

Dietaries and AcJounls Order, 170, 
171 n., 240 n., 246. 243, 249 
Diseases Prevention Ai-t, 209 21^ 

Disfranchisement of iib]e-l>odie<l, 168 n., 
261 ; of Hick, 209, 218, 217 
DUpcnsarics, Poor Iaw, 118, 146, 208, 
258, 264 ; }>rovid«nt, 118 • 

Dissenters. •sBec Utmcintftirmislx 
Itistrcss Committee, J72; j»owers andj 
constitution of, 169 ; emi)loyment or 
abl|-bodie(l by, 109 n„ 260, 261, 262 
Distr^s lf»m wnnt of employment, Com- 
nfitteo of House of Commons on, 167 
Distri(^ medical officers. See Medieeil 
Officers, IHstrict* , 

Nurses Order, *^81, 210 n. ^See 

•also Nurses 

Bividei Parishes and J'onr Liw Amend- 
mlnt ActW75 n., 209 n., 24tFn. 
Ddfison, Mr.Jl6M62 
DoylCjkr., 148 
4)rinMf504-806 
Wrouet, Mr., lOJf 


Dumsday, Mr. W.^H.^97 n. 
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'Ebrln^n, Lor<l,4sJ/ W' , 

Eduction, provision of, for pauners, lfi6, 

6 26(5-^6r, 271. See also ChUrSh, 

C Edesatim of • 

Aid Society, Manchester anu Sal- 
ford, f06 n. Sr 

Department, 180 

(1870-190P), 106-106, 177, 

179 180 n., 198, 201, i27w., 228, ^ 

812, 813, 344, 361 ^ s 

— s (Admiuistrativ(^ Provisions) Act 
(1907), 312 f s 

oV Poor ChildrenjAct (1855), 105 ». 

^ — * (Piovislon of hRals) Act (1906), 
312, 313 

(Scotland) Act (1908), 312, 344, 

361 

Elementary Education (Blind and Deaf 
Children) Act (1893), 227 228 

(Defoctivetand Epileptic Children) 

Act (1899), 227 n.. 

Emigration, 10, 19, 141-143, 169, 249- 
251, 260, 266 
EpUeptics, 217, 218, 266 
Estcourt, Mr. So^er6fl, 96 n., 97 n. ,,, 

^’actoif Acts» 198 

I'adltty, how the Minority Deport deals 
< with the, 301-802, 848-84^ 

Farm coknies, 169-172, 266, «60, 266, 
270 

Fawcett? Professor H., 116 
Feeble-minded, 80 ; proposed authority 
for the, 364-356 ; Royal Coinmis.sion 
on, 312, 314, 346, 364, 366, 861. 
See Unsound Mind, Persona (f 
Fels, Mi1»ifv?5,«ph, 170 
Fever wards, 122 

Fleming, Mr. Baldryn, 181-182, 192, 
234 n., 254 n. 

Fowle, Rev. T. W., vi, 116 
Fowler, Sir Henry (Lord Wolverhamp- 
ton), 167, 230 «., 238 
Franchise, extension of, 148 
Free Education Act (1891), 106 
Friendly societies, out-relief to members 
of, 47, 48, 148, 268-266, 265 
^ Froment, Mons. 0. E. do, vi 
Fust, Mr. Jenner, 190-191 

•' * 

Gambling, 304 « 

Gardiner, Colonel L 3 medoch, 145^4. 
General Board of Hea’th, 146 
— - Consolidated Order (1847), 82-83, 
86-86, 46, 64, 66, 61-62, 79, 81-82, 
88, 91, 107-108, 118, m-\t, 188, 
170, 488, 286-237, 240, io, 260* 

Orders or Rules, 2E22, 48, 61- 

62 

GUbert*i>«at, 821 H 

GiRs, employment of, ; in workhous^ 
66-67, 184 V 


Glanvil|^ Pr. Mortimer, 210 % 211 n., 
Goschtfhi Mr. G. J. (Lord Gosoheu), 100, 

- 102,n03, 104 n., 123, 144-146, 147 

' 148, 149, 207, 214, 219, 253, 264, 
e(266^aft66, 282-2^3 
Grant,’ Colonel C. W., 114 n. 

Greater Eligibility, Prineij^enof, ^63, 264, 

A Guardians, grant of relief by' 12 ; ap- 
• prenticing^^ehildren by, 17 ; con- 
asent 9 ^,*TOn)uilaiifg rtew workhouse, 
h 19, j54 ; opposition of, tof .iistablish- 
ineut of vagrant districts, 36, 97 i to 
establishment of boardiug-scWols, 45 ; 
subijstiption* by, to voluntary instltu- 
tiqus, 63 n., 116, 217 n.; refractory 
pOupers brought before, 76 ; part taken 
by, m prOwsiau of relief works, 90 
93-9% 166, 166, 167 ; nomination of 
members of Distress Committees by, 
1A9 ; Conference of, in Ijondou, 178 n., 
198 M.; procee(ling>>^^\akcn against 
r. parents by, for neglect of children, 
180, 181, 184 : inspection of boanlvd- 
ont children by, 199-200 ; in (;6iin\ry, 
conservatism of, 187, 192 ; election of, 
209 n,, 247 ; in niral districts, the 
public health authorities, 212 n., 219- 
220 ; combination of, for classification 
by workhouses, 243-244 
Guilds of Help, sphere of, under Minority 
Report, 311 ‘ 

Hanway's Act, 17 «. 

Hardy, Mr. Gathome, 120, 215 
Harries, Mr. Thomas, 137 n. 

Hart, Dr. Ernest, 119 

Head, Sir Edmund, 86 

Head, Sir Francis, 67, 68, 60, 86, 131 

Health Societies, 811 

visitors, 220, 310 

Hcdley, Mr., 151 n., 220 n. 

Henley, Mr., 163 
Hervey, Mr., 187 n., 219 
Hibbert, Sir J., 189 
Hicks-Beacb, Sir M, (Lord St. Aldwyn), 
Qo.go 

Hill, Miss F., 114 n. 

Hill, Miss Octavia, 146 n., 253 
Hodgson, Mr., 104 

Homes, Children’s, 109-111, 201 ; uoil> 
valescent, 241, 255 ; for ^d, 239 n. 
See Cattoge Homes ^ 

Hospitals, relation of Poor Law to, 68 n., 
i 116, 119, 120, 216-217, 220, 241, 
266, 266 

House of Lords, Committees, Parlia- 
SnerUary 

- Houseless Poor, 86 ». See also Vagranis 

Idiots, 63, IH, 224 - 226, 212, See 
Unsoss.id Persons ?/ 



Imbeciles, UnsovTui Mnd, of 

" 9, 18, 51. See also Agtd 
ichoo^. Sbe ikhoola^ In- 
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Impotent, 8^ 

Industrial 

dustruU ” I 
^ Schools Acts, 111 V • •• 

Inebriates Act, 206 
Infants, in^iroAl^use, 56, 61, 

66, 67, also ChUditn «%■. 

Infectious disease, 126, 245 u., 2M ; pro- 
vision f|r, by Gu^dbiui< 7 iMilit 110, 


lOg, 112. 11-f, 117-118, 122. 126*f26, 
1 ». ^^ 77192 , 200 , 212 « , 2 . 5 «,^ 56 , < 
/ 2.59*263, 265-266f 260, 271 ^ 

Lewis, Sft* Geifrge Cornewnll, 86, 89 
Ijewis, Sir O. F. , 80«i# 

Local Authorities, position of, 2, 12 

« Governiiient Uo.inl for EpaJand 

and Wales, *146.^5, 268 

Gov|rnnii>nt Hoard for Scotland, 
order of, os to phtl^is, 841, 845, 852* 


136, 214 ». ; byjVfetropolita«*As)%tim» L I^ook Hos])ital at -^ilei-slfct, 217 «. 
Board, 12^09 212-213. SeeiUso fbLoekvPOod, Mr., 1U3A. •• 

LouA)u County CouKil, 310 
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Infirm. md Infvnn 

Infirmaries, Bill for establislunenl 
District, 19. 52 • 

Poor L'lw, 121, 207, ^5 ; pres- 
sure on Guardians to fbo^de, !A1- 
212, 216 ; cosi of mainttuiance in, 
borno by Common Poor Fuml, 214 ; 
increasing popi^rity off 214-216 ;* 
admission to, 214^ 215 ; niaintciiauce 
* in, held to bo medical lelicf only, 217. 

“Ins and^uts," 132, 192^., 206; de- 
• tention of, 244-245 
Insane. See Uiiaomd Mind, Persona of 
Inspectom of Ijocal Government Doanl, 
f47, 181*182, 190, 206, 216, 226, 241 ; 
Strict policy urged by, 148-153, 159, 
164, 175, 178, 207-208, 229, 232, 243, 
2CT, 262 ; test workhouse a«lvocnted 
by, 149-161, 163, 243; conferences 
of, 161 

of Ltuiacy Com'misHioners, 125 

V School 113, 114 

• 

Justices, granting of relief by, 12, 13, 14, 
#18 ; coinmitt^ of lunatic s to asylum 
V. 18 ; detention of lunatics in work- 
house by or%r of, 222, 223 

Kennedy, Mr., 182 w., 187 n. 

Latour colonies for vagrants, 171 n, 

Exchanges Act (1908), 340' 

Exchanges of Distress Com- 
mittees, 169, 172, 270 ; in Majority 
Report, 277 ; in Minority Report, 358- 
369 

Bbst, 160-168, 166, 178, 261 

Lamer fairt, 27^ 

Lambert, Sir John, 168 n., 219 * • 

Zanerf, The, 117, 184, 210 211 n., 

236 

Und, cultivation of, 165, 168-170, 246 
Landquist, Ifr. J. F., 186 ft. 

Ismabury, Mr. G., 170 
Lafevre, Mr. Shaw. (Lord Evenley), 167, 
168 ». t . 

LA EUglbilitA Principle of.fhow gir 
-6, 8^, 88-89, 


ap>licable, 1, 8,41, 46,^ 


Hospital, 63 n. 

I.ong, Mr. Walter, 169, 218n.#246, 260 
Ijongley, Sir IIen?y, 148, 1.50 , 161, 

164 159-160, 161 n., 177 n., 207 n., 

,208, 214 229, 230, 232, 285, 237, 

213, 247, 251 7i. 

Longman, Miss M., ix, 

Lonsdale, Mi.ssS., vii ^ 

LunacysAc ts, 124 n., 222 n., 223 n. 

(Jomuiis.Hioncrs, 12.5-127, 183, 221, 

2^, 224 • • 

Lucies, 8, 18, 25 n., 49, !o, 63. R9».,# 
123-126, 252, 267, 271 . Seo4’miA|i 
Mmi, PerM/ns of 
Lushington, Mr?, 195 n., 238 n. 

Lying-in ciusejn 62, 63, 136 • 

M'Culloch, Mr. J. K., 132 • 

Mackay, Mr. T., vi, yii, 87 n., 04 n., 
105 w., 115, 1.51 n. 

Maemorran, Mr., 195 238 n. 

Magistrates, police, 162 _ 

Majority Report, 274-295 ; r^pUBUtes 
IMnciples of 1834,” 275; adopts 
“Principles of 1907,” 875 ; pleads for 
a single Destitution Autbority, 278- 
281 ; reverts to “ Principles of 1834,” , 
281-283 ; summary of, 313-314 
Makers Up, Society of, 94 
“Mnnebester Rules,” 152, 158, 176, 
179 n. • 

Markham, Dr., \^n. 

Married couples, sej)arate accommoda- 
tion for. In workhouse, 66-60, 81, 
236 n., 238 

Womfc’s^operty Act, 176 »i. 

Martlneaq, Harriet, 85 86, 131 
Master of Workhouse, 70, 72, 74, 76, 77, 
238, 244 n. # , 

Jiatron of Woikbouse, 70,’^3, 74, 238 , 

“ J|pdlq(il extras,” 25 n., 48 

g itspecti^ii imd treatment, in Major- 

* ity Repert, 27/\ • 

iS — Officer, Distrmt, 211, 231; quali- 
Aeatioos and remuneration of, 

• IIL 251^2, 204 ; inspection 

bon||ed-out childrei^l 99 ; of Ixiarded- ^ 
out lunatics, 224 # 

Medical officer of workliotse,^, 60, 68-69, ' 
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U, 138, 1?9, 237 'n., 24<J,^‘247 ; OaK^fln ^ picking, 76, 157, 161-164, 

ajipcintment and duties olj 7% lf?8 

Relief Disqnaliflcation Act, 209 . Obligation, mntaal, between community. 

217 n. * ^ fif individua^^ 269-270 

Tlelief, 4, 8f k3, 18, 117, 123, 143, again;, the Person Ac2 (186j|j), 

163, 210, 211, 219-220, 264 .113 n. 

Me(Ucincs, supply of free, to sick poor, CTid Pensions ActJtvO^, 812, 344, 
123* 219 ; Bupply^f, by*Public 85^ , 

Authorities, 220; expensre, Aye Pensions, in Majority Report, 

• of, by Gnanliajfj, 117, 264 ,, 27?lp^.Iincrity Report, 363 

Mentally defef;ivX proposed Authority , Opeiatioas, surgical, 364 

Ibr the, 3644*55 a See UnsoitndxMind, , Oilers of Central Authorfly. See Oen- 

* Ptrsoru of \ ' ora/ Orders, Special Orders, Outdoor 

Merchauf Shipping Acts, 17, 202 «^d Ouldo.-rTaboi\ Test Ord^r 

Metropolitan Asylums Boarf, infectious 0/ Aians. See Children 

disea.ses hospitals* of, 128, 209 .:?utdoor L^K-ir Ttv-l Order, 26, 29, 30- 
212-213, 214, 216 ; cstablUhment of 31, 2S, 39,* 41, 43, 46, 49^ 83-84, 88, 

training-ships by, 112; provisipn 1*0-91, **10^5-101, 119, 154, 166, 167- 

mado by,, for idiots, 127, 224-225, 168, 261 n. 

227-228 ; for ^ “ remand children, ” ^ Medical Relief. See Medical Relief 

192 n. ; expenditure of, 219 243 n. * ami SicJc 

'Board of Works, 97 n., 16-«-165 Relief to ;i’Je - bodied, 4-8, 13. 

Common Poor Fund, 97 ICS,*" 15, 22-32, 39, 43, 61, 64, 83-87, 90- 

170, 185, 212,- 213, 2>4, 232, 23| 91, 94, 1*^0, 149, 164-165,. 228, 

- - llouselCss Poor Acts, 97, 98, 9u 257-259, ^62 ; to bo always adequate, 

}- PoVce District, 19, 56 103, 146, 258, 265 ; to aged and lu- 

/.-Poor Acts, 89 n., 112, 118, 160, firm, 6-9, 16, 18, 61, 62, 65 n., 84, 

161, 208 n., 214 n., 215 282 n. 128-131, 149, 182-183, 23» n., 258, 

Migtt\tion, 144, 169, 2C0 «. 262, 265 ; to the bliml, 60 ; charitable 

“ Miiim’ phthisis,” 221 supplementation of, 103, 144 ; to 

Mb^ority Report, 274, 296-311 ; adopts ebddreu, 43, 83, 104 n., 179-185, 198, 

Principles of V07, 296-297 ; adds to 201-202 ; to the deaf and dumb, 60 ; 

them Principle of Prevention, 297- to deserted wives, 86, 40, ?01, 175 ; 

304; economy of, 298-300; the discouragement of, 87 n., 143-153, 179, 

“Moral Factor” In, 804-307 ; drink 207-209, 229-230, 232, 243, 265 ; 

l%r<-‘w^-306 ; unemployment in, 306- discrimination in grant of, 2, 27-28, 

307 ; voluuUry agencies in, 307-311 ; 42, 258, 262 ; 'nquiries into, 103, 

summary of,314-3l7 146 149, 229 ; to Friendly Society 

“Moral Factor,” the, 804-309, 350-361 members, 47, 265 ; *n kind, 28, Z'K 

Mouat, Dr., 216 n. 39, 42-43, 128-130 ; on Labour Test, 

Mozley, Mr„ 185 n, see Outdoor Uihour T'st Order ; Sir 

Municipalities, relief works undertaken H. l^ongley on, 161, 207 ; on loan, 

by, 92-94, 165-168 ; regularisalion of 47, 232 n., 263 ; to lunatics, 49, 123, 

•work of 168 223 ; as maintenance in voluntary In- 

*’ ’ , stitution, 256 ; “ Manchester Rules ” 

National Committee to Promote the as to, 152-153, 176 ; medical, 25 n., 

Break-up of the Poor I^aw, 274 under Modified W. T. Order, 170-171, 

Labour Exchange, 359 260 ; to mothers of aiegitimate chll- 

Uniformity, Prim|lnle X 1-3, 11, dren, 7-23 ; to non-reshlcnts, 68, 64 ; 

12, 22-23, 83-84, yO-91, 163-164, orders as to, in different unions, 

173, 174, 234, 266-259, 271 321-342 ; to partwlly disablW, 27 ; 

Nichols, Sir Geprge, vli. 86 proposed prohibition of, 18, 86-87 ; 

Nonconfoiroibts, provision for, 77-79 ^ nnctioned by Central Authority, 43- 

Non-parishioners, relief to, 13, 14 44 ; to the sick, 6-9, 15, 17, 46-48, 

Non-residents, relief to, 6B-54, 128 63 n., 84, 116-118, 131, 149, 155 ».♦ 

#180, 187-188, 232 A., 210-242, 254 n. 210; statistics as to, 180-131, 164, 

North-Eastern Metrqfolltan Dletrict, sSc 165 ; supplementing other resources, 

Nurses, for indoor sick, 67, 120, ^11, 144, 258-265 ; weekly payment of, 

n., 218, 219; for,*ntdoor sick,. 128; to widows, 101-104, 115, 154, 

210', 211 n.,'-268, 264; inionatio 176-178 ; to women, 7" 28, 86-88, 42, 

ward, r'^6 ; for epileptics, 21o. See ^3, 9L-91, 101-104, ^15, 154, 175- 

Dist^dfurses Order l79, 2fj8; , O 



Outdoor rfellef Friei:^ly S6ciofiea Act^i 
(1904), 2lW, 265 n. ^ ^ 

Relief Prohibitory Order (1?JI4), 

23, 26«..^6, 20, 80,. 31, 32, 36, *40, 
42, 43, 46, ^9, IN, 83^88, 90, 91, 100^ 
Ml, W2, 106, 130,1131, 132,^9,^ 
^53, 154, 156, 156, 24^ 260, *261 ^ 

Relief Reniiiatioa Order (18i£i), 2l^ 

25 n., 2tj0,^l, 48, 46. 49, 58. 90- 
91, 100,1^1, 102, 115, 128-lajKl4J, 
154, 156. 158-159, 174,1“' 

261 • • • 


Poor Law^oufereucett, 161,^52-11^« 

Inquiry Qomraishic^era, 159 ; k 

pof <^,%1-11, 12, 19, 21-, 22, /S 
• 337 3f, 42, 46, 49, 50, 51, 52, 5;^ 
5£L 74,. 75, 82-83, 84-85, Stifl 
1, 112, 115. 118. 121, 128^ li 


57, 

106, 


*vv, * 1 .., 

111. 148, 160. 21(ry29 11., 232. 21 
239, 242, 256, 257, 258, 259, 2< 
* 263, 267, # • • 

J^^or.ns 185 v, 

Schdlls.^ Sec Pour Jmu 

Overlapping, ^3 ;*in Scotlftiul, 343 I^6t jjLPuur Coii'^iiiUoj|[ (»f Housi* 

349, 354-3^ j* C^mona on, OJS 


241, 


Overseers, 5|il2, ^3. 14, 86, 131 
Owen, Sir Hugh, 1 6/ • 

Paget, Mr. R H., 2^^. 

Parental responsibility, 3nt^|,3ij4r *35^ 
PariA Apprentices Act, 17 
‘‘ Particular onl^,” 21 
I'asliley, Mr. Rohe^ Q.L'., 14J3 n. 
Pauper Inmates L^dbargc ami 
• tion Act, 172, 173 iA, 241 iu 
Panpe Qgm, statistics of, 103, 150 n., 
232 n^*connection lictjecu «Use:vhe 
and, 224 

Paupers Conveyance Expenses .\ct, 
89 n. ^ 

P41, Mr. Albert, M.P., 153 n. 

Pensions, attachment of, in repayment of 
cost of relief, 2<' ; to aged, 266-267, 271 

tAct (190b), 20 n. 

PhUps, Rev. L. R., 282-283 
Phthisi^how dealt x\ith by voluntary 
agencies, 308 ; by L' cal IK-allh 
Authority, 309 ; order of Local Oov- 
erument Hoard fjr Scotlaml as to, 
311, 345, 352 • 

Playfair, Dr. Lyon (Lord I'layfun), 137 n. 
felice, 147 ; sA\ice of, os as.^islaiit lo- 
lieving officers, 95, 98, 98 99, 173 ; 

adniiuistratftn of relief to vugiunU 
by, 100 

Poor Law Acts Amendment Act (1S34), 
•l, 2, 11-20, 21-22, 33, 46, 50, 51, 54. 
77, 85-87, 321 

areas, list of, 321-342 ; cost of, v 

Royal Commission on (1.''32-1H31), 

1, 2-11, 85-87 ; (1905-19C9), 274-319, 
343-863 

- ■ ^tempt to restrict operations of, 
14^146 ; revival of public interest in, 
147-148 • • 

(Apprentices) Act, 113 n. * 

Board, 25 n., 88-146 ; e««tabli.sli- 

• ment of, 86, 87 ; nnulu {arniAneut, 
146 ; abolition of, m,^46, 117 

Certified Schools Act, 128 «. 

Commissioners, 21 - 87, 95, 99, 

1 40, 141. ^•also Poor lino Inquiry 
•Pbmmsnor^s 


wiiiituA of Housu. 
17tAli ; of lioimo 

f 


’^moua on, 

J^orda on, 174 
Preston, Mr. J. W., 216 n. 
Preaton-’rhoin.'Ut, Mr. II., v., 1341 /j., 2 
221 225 226, 246 u. 

Prevention, dilleieut mciinings 308 
-i— of destitution, 316#19 

of (Vuclly to Cliildi^i Acts, If 

181, 184 * 

Pni.ciples of 1S31, 1, 11, 36, S2-8C, { 
s 91, f48. 149, 151. 101, 2.56-262, 2( 
269, 270, 27|), 272^ .'diundonniont 
My L.tJ.B., 237-273; inpudiutioii 
by Royal Oonimi.ssioii of 1905-111 
275 ^ 

Privy Council, ^Jeneral Kule.s of Cell! 
Authority i^ihallowiddu by, 21 ; Cc 
miltee of, oii Ktimulion, 1^ 

109 n. ; public health bemec of, 
Provident diHpeimaiies. See ///.v/j 
sariM 

sick clubs, 48 

Public Asbi.slance Authority, (>iily 
the undeserving, 282-283 
for and agaiu.st, 350-3ti3 
Public Health A. ts, 213 n., 219-220 

Authoiitb'H, 92, t4, 213, 2' 

service of Guardians on, in n 
district. s, 212 n., 219-220; mud 
service of, 219-221 

(^uatt School, 113 
Quinine, supply of. 117 

•# 

“ Rato ill aid of wage’s" 27, 37, 41- 
102 

Ratepayerit consent ot required, 19, 51 
Itathbone,^lrflAV., 120 
Uawlius49l], Sir K., 93 n., 94 n. 

Relatives, i^ntnbutious from, 126, 1.50, 
» 152, 229, 261 • ^ . 

Relief in kind, 4, 25 

— fJH loaji, 10-11, 16, 20, H3, 163, 
!• 17A 183.>84,f 51-253 ^ 

I works, for \iem ployed, 90, 02d94, 

I* 164--re9, 172 ' 

Hblieviug officer, 96, 103, 119. 1 9.8 lAL. 
1^ lUf 199, 2^, 214, 2>^r2317 
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ReciAid children, r Bee Cl^ldrm on 
r^iHand ( r 

Ren!, payment of for p^npersA pro* 
lifted, 25 n., 123 
Re^og barristers, 217 Wt f 
“Re^Dlvers," 244 

Ritchie, Lord, m;'200 n., 203, 204 it., 
237 n. 

Roi(ig«n rays, 218 
Roscoe, Sir Heiuty, 94 

t ^ 

Salt, Mr., 290 «. j 

Sakatioii AnnP, IJl^ J 

Sanitary Act (T86l*, 220 n. *, 
Sani(!htio(*, 123 m.,\J! 66, 267, 271 
Scattered Homes for Cluldren, 185-187i 
191, 2118 ,, 

School districts. Act for, 107-108 ; com- 
bination parishes into, 16; in 
Motrophlis, i08, 186 
Schoolmnstei% for pauper children, 73, 
107-109, 113 • 

Scho«l8, certified. 111, 147, 185, 195, 
241, 256, 268 ^ 

District, 16. 45, 10?., 111-112 133, 

185-188, 1^3, 

~ industrial, 187, 241, 262 
•T — inllintenauce of, for children on 
<Aitreliof, 104, 105 «. 

Schools for Mothers,” 3ip 

‘'^parate Poor Law, 16, 45, 107* 

114, 133, 185-188, 190, 193-195, 
243, 264 

workhouse, TO, 16, 113, 185, 103 

Sclater-Ilootli, Mr., 208, 210 
Scotland, Minority Report for, 343-363, 
*0. 344 ; proposed intro- 
(luction’ ot I^rinciple of Less Eligi- 
bility into, 357-358 ; application of 
Minority lieport to, 861-363 
Scottish National Committee to Promote 
* the Break-up of the Poor Law, 343 
Senior, Mr. Nassau, 282 
Sick in 1834 Report, 6-8, 84, 210; 
almost ignored in orders of Ceutial 
"Authority, 82 ; asylum districts 
formed for, 89, 121, 101, 215 ; attend- 
ance on and nursing of, 67, 186, 146, 
160, 211-219, 242-243, 262; beer 
for, 218 ; compulsory removal of, to 
workhouse, 209-210 ,'‘'*-deffiiition of, 
211; detention of, 268; deterrence 
abandoned with reganl t<^ 217, 261- 
263; di''ta»y®for, 68-69, 138, 242 ;t 
‘ disfranchisement of, 217, 264 ; domi- 
ciliary treatment of, 6-^ 15-’*7, \6- 
131, •143, ■ 


^ treatment' of, 4#-49, 66, 62*63, 67-69» 
7V ?5, 116-123, 183-134, 186, 188, 
146, 150, 160, 207-208, 211-219, 286, 
242-243, 258^ 261-263 : ^separate in- 
‘ / sUtutions foja 165, ai-210, 236,. 
V -262-26^; members of/friehaiy 
* 80 cieue.s, <3 ; under MetropohUni 
^Asylams Board, 215 -& 13 . 216, 243; 
nur^g of outdoor,^ 210. 264 ; out- 
relief to, 6-8, 16-17, 46-48, 63, 84-86, 
149-153. 156, 207- 
21 251 -22(^ ;‘’Princij>le of Cuia- 
Hve Treatment applieij^ ‘io, 263-261 ; 


262 ; Mr. Goscheu’s proposed gratui- 
treatment of, 207-208, 219, 261^; 
niO*%f hospital^ for, 49, ^ 
trated Ix^ks for, 218 ; institi^ona) 


.w, , jLiJnciple ' 

,'^niformi^ ijotaj^icd to, 258 ; under 
Publjc Iit..ilth Authorities, 219-221 ; 
ipliel ojf to, 143, 25h252 ; statis- 
tics of, 89, 122, 216 ; suggested li-ee 
medical attendance for, 207-20S, 219, 
* 266 ; tea' for, 218 • treatment of, in 
*■ cholera panic, llo, 119; in work- 
houses, 47-49, *56, 62-63, 67-69, 71, 
85, 116-123, 133-134, 136, 133, 146, 
150, 160, ,-'07-208, 211-211^^36, 242- 
243, 258, 261-263 ■* 

“Sixpenny Doctor,” 118 
Smart, Profc.ssor W., 94 Ji. 

Smith, Dr. E., 1.34 n., 185‘'fi., 1C7, 
235 n., 242 n. 

“Special Orders,” 21-30, 61, 69 
Spencer, Mrs. F. 11., ix 
Sprigge, Mr. S. Squire, lU n., 132 n. 
Stansfold, Mr., 148, 151, 208 ‘ 

Stevens, Mr., 37 

Stone-breaking or pounding as task', 75, 
167, 161, 246 , 

Stoueyords, 84, 157-158 
“Smlden or urgent necessity,” 13, 29 
37, 42, 60, 214 n., 262 
Sund.ay Schools, children sent to, 191 
Surgical ajqiliances, 261 

Tea, 69, 139, 238-240 
Test workhouse, 159-164, 170, 243, 2^1, 
358-359 

Tobacco, 237-289 

Tools, provision of, 25, 144 

Torrens, Mr. W. T. M'Cullagh, 94 n. 

Town Couneiks, relief by, 90,92-94, 167 

Training ships, 112 ^ 

Trollope, Sir John, 120 

Tu^U, Mr. E. Carletoif? 45 n., 108 h., 

Underfed children. See CMlditn 


149-153, 165, 207 / 211 , 22^ 251 -/J Unemployed, ^he, 90, 92-96, 98-i 
152 : Mr. Goscheu’s proposed eratui- 1 148-172. 164.169. 266. 2.67. 261.o# 


148-172, 164-169, 260, 257, 261-262 ; 
in Scotland, 866 • 861 ; how the 
Minority Report deals irith, 276-279, 
282, 29;j^; how the Mijority Bepo^i 
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deals 806. U7, 

AiU-boOKd 
Unemployed WorUmenlkct (190jflpl69, 
260, 267^58, 261, 2^, «12-818,^17 ; 
in Scotlani, 3M . V 

CldouH^ist of, 821-34& ^ 

UbiverKal Provision, l^pcij)le'''of, 2C3!* 
266'272 ; is Majority !^port,4^77 Ain 
MinoritWlepIrt, 298-299 • 

Unsound wind, persons of, 49%^, 62- 
63, 80, 123-127, 183, 138jyL 1 ‘ 


OF SUiiJE(irS 
868160. St># i Widows,i-7,*12„ 16-16, '23, 86-88^40, 


42, 7# 86,,101-104|116, ISa 149, 
1|S, I7»|5i79, 183, 2^, 229, ifl/; In 
ltt34rRoport, 6j7, 36 ; with 


115; sUi 


188, 261-228,. ^2,* 261 
297 - 299,412 fin Scotlimi; 
362 ^ 


Vaccination, 266*287 
Vagrancy, Dcparti^ntal Ctnuiuitlee^j, 
174, .312 ^ •X 

Vagrant 14, 34. XL^,^9,J84^ 

Vagrants, 6, 1#*I4, 33-3iL 62, 61. 80, 
89, 95-100, 133, 171-1 W. 2.57. 

262, 266-267, %81, 288, 297. 312 : ^ 
1834 Report, 6,^814, 2.59; in Dc 
parliuental Conunittco Report of 11*0 1* 
19(J?>^74, 312; in MArity Rcpoit, 
281, 2C8 ; in Minority Jlej)ort, 297 : 
in Scotland, 344 ; Acts as to, 1.3 li, 
.34, 77, 81-89, 184,214 ; ordcis as to, 
J36 ; 4lyluni.s Pir, 14. 3.5 ; casual ward- 
for, 64, 133, 259 ; da.s.silicatioji of, j 
62, 64 ; detention of, 14, 3.5, 88, 95- 
m, 100, 172-174, 257-259, 267; 
dietary (05, 36, 98-99 ; disoritmnv 
tiou, policy of, 95-99, 1 72, 174, 259 ; 
labour colonies for, 171 ; IMncipIe of 
Oirative Treatment not applied to, 
266 ; Principle of I>ef.s Eligibility 
atlhcred to, 172,«57, 259, 266 ; Pnn- 
ciple of National Uniformity aimed at, 
,257, 259; tisk of v.ork for, 14, 33, 
85, 95-96, 99, 172-173, 2,57, 259. 
See also V^ial M arrfs 
'estries, 10, 12 ; Jlelroj)olit.iii, 166, 
168 213 

\^try of Liverpool, 112, 120, 146, 237 
Vniiers, Mr. C. P., 134 n., 140, 142 
Visiting Uomniittee. S*'e Conimiitrr. 
Visiting 

Voluntary Agencies, sphere of ; cj- 
ojieration of, 144-146, 255 ; proper 
splure of, 307-311 

Aid Committee In Majority Report, 

281 i purpos#of, 282 • 

Wakley, Mr. Thorats, 117, 1.32 
Ur- John, 94 n. 

Weeipy, Mr. John, 188 
** Weighting the alteni^ves,” ^ 
Wethwed, Mr., 234 n. 


% 

inatexhild|i’U, 37, 
to, 103, 176-179 
Wilson, Mls-s, 120 wf* 

Wive.s 6-7, 12, V>, 36-42. S3, 89, 101, 

• 143, 175 178 ;^(kaimen1ye hnebiftda, 
i:>, JC40-42. 89, 101. 175-176; 

iug husbands, 6, 36, 39, 
W!l279> 41, 83, d78; de.Ated, 6-7, 12, 16, 

lf35T-35<^ 40, 17ift*76; ^miAicrs, 176-W8 ; 

^•soldiers and 6-7, 15, 341, 

'0-42, 176, 178 J[eat work tor, *39- 10 
Wodchouae, Mr., 103, 118 
Women, 6-7, 9, J5-16, 23-2^ 27, 29, 
30 31. 36-13, 64-65, 67, 74, 76. 79, 
83-85, 89-91, 100-10^«4^J36. 138, 

• 143, 149, 1.52, 15J^62r 174-179. 
^196, 2.54, 2.57, 2.5K «1 ; b» 1834 

Repot t, 6-7f 9 ; whether ever “able- 
bodied,” 3, 6, 23-24, 27, 30, 3jf, 83 ; 
dietary lor, 138 ; discriiniiiidion as to 
t^iracter among, 27, 42, W-C5, 76* 
TOl, 186, 2.58 ; ohkn^ picking for. 


vtim 

18J, 164 : and Prinmplo of 
Eligibility, 261 ; .sUlislicN aJ^to, 

101, 178-179 ; Vide in aid /if 
to, 37-38, 4‘Z 100 102, ‘JT.I ;^k o( 
w’oik for, ^1, 42, 162, 164, ifS; in 
the woikhoti c, 6, 9, 43, 61-6IL67, 
74, 76, 79, 134, 136, 196. Hcfalso 
'^♦W'lv.v and Widow,^ 

Workhouse*, tlie^in 1834 Rei>ort, 5-19; 
under the Poor I/»w ('oniiiiisviomj^ 
21-87 ; under the p Ar l.iu^ 
95-146; under the I/KTffWivei nnieiit 
Board, 152-240; able-bodied in, 5, 
83 86, 128, 235, 242^ttdmwHioD to 
60-61, 71, 80, 247 ; ogeil in, 5, 9, S3 
219, 222, 2.36, 237, 240 242, 1158- 
alcohol in, 19, 68, 218 ; children in 
.5, 7, 83, 106, 113, 181, 222, 236, 
258; dctriition in, 19, 80, 82, 164 
209-210, 268, 244-245, 276, 289-21^ 
dietary of, 61^70, 137-139, 171, 237, 
2U», 242, 215-246, 248-249 ; punish 
incuts in, 19, 76, 82^ religion in, 19, 
77-79, siek to, 8, 62, 118, 118- 
119, 12», 11^, 136-137, 209-210, 216, 
219, 222, 235, 242, 246, 277 ; srnok. 
iiig in, H ; statistics as to, 46, 132, 
^ 140, 235, 242 ; vagrAd|i 95-97 
— system, the, 11, 2.56, 2Til, 271 

■'-84, .52-53, 1.32, 150, 
165, 268 ; mo(%d, 



Woikmen’s Coriijiensatiou Act (1900), 
•*177 n. 


PriHttd hy & K. Ci.akk, 




dmlutgh. 







